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The  Honorable  Jesse  Helms 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

United  States  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  report  responds  to  your  request  that  we  update  our  review  of  the  Bosnia  peace  operation, 
specifically  the  progress  made  since  mid-1997  in  achieving  the  operation’s  objectives. 

Unless  you  publicly  announce  its  contents  earlier,  we  plan  no  further  distribution  of  this  report 
imtil  30  days  after  its  issue  date.  At  that  time,  we  will  send  copies  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  to  other 
appropriate  congressional  Committees.  We  will  also  make  copies  available  to  others  upon 
request. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Harold  J.  Johnson,  Associate  Director, 
International  Relations  and  Trade  Issues,  who  may  be  contacted  on  (202)  512-4128  if  you  or 
your  staff  have  any  questions  about  this  report.  Other  major  contributors  to  the  report  are  listed 
in  appendix  XI. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Beiyamin  F.  Nelson 
Director,  International  Relations 
and  Trade  Issues 


Executive  Summary 


Purpose 


The  December  1995  General  Framework  Agreement  for  Peace  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  and  its  supporting  annexes  (also  known  as  the  Dayton 
Agreement)  provided  the  structure  and  mandates  for  an  international 
operation  intended  to  promote  an  enduring  peace  in  Bosnia  and  stability  in 
the  region.  In  May  1997,  gao  reported  that  the  Bosnia  peace  operation  had 
created  and  sustained  an  environment  that  allowed  the  peace  process  to 
move  forward,  but  reconciliation  had  not  yet  occurred  due  to  the 
intransigence  of  Bosnia’s  pohtical  leaders.  Thus,  according  to  many 
observers,  given  the  pace  of  political  and  social  change  in  Bosnia  at  that 
time,  the  presence  of  an  international  military  force  would  be  required 
after  the  current  military  mission  ends  in  Jime  1998  if  a  resiimed  conflict 
were  to  be  prevented.^ 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  this  report  provides  an  update  on  the  progress  made  in 
achieving  the  four  key  Dayton  objectives.  The  key  objectives  are  to  create 
conditions  that  allow  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  to  (1)  provide  security  for 
the  people  of  Bosnia;  (2)  create  a  unified,  democratic  Bosnia  that  respects 
the  rule  of  law  and  internationally  recognized  human  rights,  including 
cooperating  with  the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for  the  former 
Yugoslavia  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  war  crimes  tribimal)  in  arresting 
and  bringing  those  charged  with  war  crimes  to  trial;  (3)  ensmre  the  rights 
of  people  to  return  to  their  prewar  homes;  and  (4)  rebuild  the  economy. 


Background 


The  war  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  fought  from  1992  through  1995 
among  Bosnia’s  three  major  ethnic/religious  groups — ^Bosniaks  (Muslims), 
Serbs  (Eastern  Orthodox  Christians),  and  Croats  (Roman  Catholics),  the 
latter  two  being  supported  by  Serbia  and  Croatia,  respectively.^  During  the 
war,  Bosnian  Serbs  and  Croats  sought  to  partition  Bosnia  and  established 
ethnically  pure  states,^  while  Bosniaks  claimed  to  support  a  unified, 
multiethnic  Bosnia.  United  Nations  and  other  international  mediators’ 
attempts  throughout  the  war  to  stop  the  fighting  were  generally 
unsuccessful,  imtil  U.S.-led  negotiations  in  1995  culminated  in  a  cease-fire 
in  October  1995  and  the  Dayton  Agreement  in  December. 


^Bosnia  Peace  Operation:  Progress  Toward  Achieving  the  Dayton  Agreement’s  Goals 
(GAO/NSIAD-97-132,  May  5, 1997). 

^This  report  defines  “Bosniaks”  as  “Muslims,”  the  definition  used  in  State  Department  human  rights 
reports.  The  report  also  refers  to  any  citizen  of  Bosnia  as  a  “Bosnian,”  regardless  of  ethnic  group. 

^These  states,  Republika  Srpska  and  Herceg-Bosna,  were  never  recognized  by  the  international 
community,  whereas  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  granted  diplomatic  recognition  in  1992  and  was  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 
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The  Dayton  Agreement  declared  Bosnia  to  be  a  single,  multiethnic  state 
consisting  of  two  entities  that  were  created  during  the  war:  (1)  the 
Bosnian  Serb  Republic,  known  as  Republika  Srpsk^  and  (2)  the 
Federation,  an  entity  that  joins  together  Bosniak-  and  Bosnian 
Croat-controlled  areas  of  Bosnia.^  Most  areas  within  Bosnia,  with  the 
exception  of  central  Bosnia,  are  populated  and  controlled  by  a 
predominant  ethnic  group  as  a  result  of  population  movements  during  the 
war. 


In  signing  the  Dayton  Agreement,  the  parties®  agreed  to  implement 
numerous  security,  political,  and  economic  measures.  To  assist  the  parties 
in  their  efforts,  the  agreement  established  military  and  civilian 
components  of  the  Bosnia  peace  operation.  On  the  military  side  of  the 
operation,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (nato)  authorized  two 
military  forces — ^first  the  Implementation  Force  and  later  the  Stabilization 
Force  (sfor) — ^that  had  the  authority  to  use  force  to  separate  and  control 
the  three  militaries  in  Bosnia  and  to  ensure  that  they  maintain  the 
cease-fire.  The  NATO-led  forces  also  supported  the  operation’s  civilian 
aspects  when  requested  and  if  resources  allowed.  On  the  operation’s 
civiUan  side,  the  Office  of  the  High  Representative  was  established  to 
assist  the  parties  in  implementing  the  agreement  and  to  coordinate 
international  assistance  efforts.  Other  organizations  participating  in  the 
operation  include  the  United  Nations,  with  its  unarmed,  civilian  police 
monitoring  operation — ^the  International  Police  Task  Force;  the 
Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe;  and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (unhcr). 

In  light  of  the  slow  progress  toward  achieving  the  Dayton  Agreement’s 
goals,  beginning  in  late  May  1997  the  international  community  began  to 
intensify  pressure  on  the  political  leaders  of  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montenegro)  and  later 
supported  the  decision  of  the  High  Representative  to  expand  the 
interpretation  of  his  Dayton  authority  to  include  imposing  temporary 
solutions  when  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  were  stalemated.  Further,  sfor 
began  to  support  more  actively  the  civil  aspects  of  the  peace  operation. 


'‘U.S.  mediation  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Federation  in  March  1994.  Prior  to  this,  the 
Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  armies  were  fighting  each  other  in  central  Bosnia.  The  Federation 
agreement  led  to  a  cease-fire  between  these  two  armies  that  held  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

^e  parties  to  the  agreement  are  the  political  leaders  of  Bosnia’s  three  mggor  ethnic  groups,  Croatia, 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montenegro). 
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In  mid-December  1997,  President  Clinton  announced  that  the  United 
States  would,  in  principle,  continue  to  take  part  in  the  NATO-led  military 
presence  in  Bosnia  after  Jime  1998,  thereby  enabling  the  operation’s  civil 
aspects  to  proceed  in  a  secure  atmosphere.  The  President  did  not  set  a 
deadline  for  the  new  mission;  instead,  he  said  it  would  be  tied  to 
benchmarks  that  when  met  would  create  a  self-sustaining,  secure 
environment  and  allow  NATO  troops  to  be  withdrawn.®  NATO  members  and 
non-NATO  participants  in  the  operation  agreed  in  late  February  1998  that 
the  post-SFOR  force  would  retain  sfor’s  name,  mission,  and  overall  force 
levels.  According  to  a  Department  of  Defense  (dod)  official,  NATO  will 
approve  the  operation  plan  for  the  new  mission  by  mid-June  1998. 

Current  estimates  are  that  the  United  States  will  provide  a  total  of  about 
$10.6  billion  for  military  and  civilian  support  to  the  Bosnia  peace  operation 
from  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999:  about  $8.6  billion  in  incremental  costs'^ 
for  military-related  operations  and  about  $2  billion  for  the  civilian  sector. 
DOD  estimates  for  fiscal  years  1998  and  1999  assume  that  U.S.  force  levels 
in  Bosnia  will  stay  at  around  8,500  through  Jrme  1998  and  then  draw  down 
to  about  6,900  by  late  October  1998.®  The  U.S.  military  vriU  also  have 
deployed  an  additional  3,750  troops  in  Croatia,  Himgary,  and  Italy  in 
support  of  the  operation. 


Results  in  Brief 


The  actions  taken  by  the  international  community  starting  in  mid-1997 
accelerated  the  pace  of  progress  toward  reaching  the  Dayton  Agreement’s 
objectives.  During  this  period,  with  the  military  situation  remaining  stable, 
some  advancements  were  made  in  providing  security  for  the  people  of 
Bosnia,  creating  a  democratic  environment,  establishing  multiethnic 
institutions  at  all  levels  of  government,  arresting  those  indicted  for  war 
crimes,  returning  people  to  their  prewar  homes  across  ethnic  lines,  and 
rebuilding  the  infrastructure  and  revitalizing  the  economy.  Moreover, 
there  has  been  a  weakening  of  hard-line  Bosnian  Serb  control  over  police 


®NATO  is  ia  the  process  of  developing  criteria  for  determining  when  conditions  in  Bosnia  would  allow 
a  substantial  reduction  in  SFOR’s  force  structure  and  levels. 

^As  used  in  this  report,  “incremental  costs”  means  those  additional  costs  that  would  not  have  been 
incurred  if  it  were  not  for  the  operation. 

^DOD  budget  estimates  assume  that  the  total  NATO  force  in  Bosnia  will  likely  remain  the  same  but 
that  U.S.  troop  commitments  will  decrease  from  8,500  to  6,900  with  the  expectation  that  other 
countries  will  contribute  additional  resources  to  meet  NATO  operational  requirements.  It  will  not  be 
known  what  other  countries  actually  contribute,  or  whether  NATO  operational  requirements  will  be 
met,  until  NATO  completes  its  force  generation  process.  According  to  a  U.S.  Army  document,  U.S. 
force  levels  will  temporarily  increase  in  June  by  about  2,000  troops  as  units  rotate  into  and  out  of 
Bosnia  and  by  up  to  about  1,000  troops  around  the  time  of  Bosnia’s  September  1998  elections. 
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and  the  media  and  the  election  of  a  new,  moderate  Prime  Minister  in 
Republika  Srpska, 

However,  the  goal  of  a  self-sustaining  peace  process  in  Bosnia  remains 
elusive,  primarily  due  to  the  continued  intransigence  of  Bosnia’s  political 
leaders.  Almost  aU  of  the  results  were  achieved  only  with  intense 
international  involvement  and  pressure,  both  political  and  military;  for 
example,  the  High  Representative  imposed  numerous  temporary  solutions 
when  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  could  not  reach  agreement.  Further,  a 
substantial  NATO-led  force  is  still  needed  to  provide  securily  for  the  civil 
aspects  of  the  operation.  Conditions  will  have  to  improve  significantly 
before  international  military  forces  could  substantially  draw  down;  even 
with  the  accelerated  pace  of  implementing  the  agreement,  it  will  likely  be 
some  time  before  these  conditions  are  realized.  Bosnia  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  lacks  functioning,  multiethnic  governments  at  aU  levels;  a  large 
number  of  those  indicted  for  war  crimes  remains  at  large;  about  1.3  million 
people  have  not  yet  been  resettled  as  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  continue  to 
prevent  people  from  returning  to  their  homes  across  ethnic  lines;  and  few 
economic  links  have  been  reestablished  among  Bosnia’s  ethnic  groups  or 
between  its  two  entities. 


Principal  Findings 


Progress  in  Providing  a  The  Dayton  Agreement  sought  “lasting  security”  in  Bosnia  based  on  a 

^00iiY*0  |^^'i^'\riroTim  ent  durable  cessation  of  hostilities,^  civilian  police  that  operate  in  accordance 

with  democratic  policing  standards,  and  a  stable  military  balance  in  the 
region.  The  U.S.  government  has  sought  to  achieve  a  stable  military 
balance  through  arms  control  efforts  called  for  by  the  agreement  and  the 
train  and  equip  program  for  the  Federation  military  that  was  established 
outside  the  Dayton  framework.  Under  heavy  international  pressure, 
progress  continued  to  be  made  toward  achieving  the  goal  of  a  secure 
environment,  but  much  remained  to  be  accomplished,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  developing  democratic  civilian  police  forces. 

To  date,  sfor  has  continued  to  monitor  and  control  the  three  militaries  in 
Bosnia  and  ensured  that  they  continue  to  observe  the  cease-fire  and 
remain  separated.  Thus,  sfor  created  general  security  that  allowed  the 
operation’s  civilian  organizations  to  implement  the  civil  aspects  of  the 


®The  Dayton  Agreement  did  not  define  “a  durable  cessation  of  hostilities.” 
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agreement.  A  key  event  in  enhancing  the  security  environment  occurred 
when,  under  NATO  direction,  SFOR  defined  and  started  to  control  Bosnia’s 
special  police  units  as  military  forces  in  August  1997.  This  step  was 
designed  to  inhibit  their  abihty  to  cause  secimty  problems  and  to  help 
accelerate  the  pace  of  civilian  police  restructming,  particularly  in 
Repubhka  Srpska. 

Significant  early  steps  were  taken  in  1997  in  certifying,  training,  reducing, 
and  ethnically  integrating  Bosnia’s  civilian  police  forces — estimated  at 
about  45,000  in  1995 — in  accordance  with  democratic  policing  standards. 
For  example,  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  political  leaders  had  established 
joint  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  police  patrols  in  two  ethnically  mixed 
cantons*®  in  the  fall  of  1997.  Further,  after  almost  2  years  of  refusing  to 
cooperate  with  the  hitemational  Police  Task  Force’s  restructuring 
program,  in  September  1997  both  the  relatively  moderate  President  Plavsic 
in  Barg  a  Luka  and  hard-line  Bosnian  Serb  leaders  in  Pale  agreed  to 
restructvure  their  police  forces  in  accordance  with  the  task  force’s 
democratic  policing  standards. 

Despite  these  positive  but  limited  steps,  political  leaders  of  all  three  ethnic 
groups  continue  to  use  Bosnia’s  police  forces  as  a  means  of  furthering 
their  political  aims.  The  police  forces  remained  the  primary  violator  of 
hmnan  rights,  often  failing  to  provide  security  for  people  of  other  ethnic 
groups.  Some  police  have  protected  the  rights  of  all  citizens  regardless  of 
ethnicity,  according  to  a  State  Department  official;  however,  the 
development  of  democratic  police  in  Bosnia  AviU  require  a  change  in 
Bosnia’s  political  leadership  and  the  control  they  still  wield  over  the 
poUce.  Further,  many  observers  told  us  that  the  development  of 
democratic  police  would  also  require  a  generational  change  in  police 
leadership,  as  current  police  leaders  were  trained  to  serve  an  authoritarian 
state  rather  than  the  people.  Moreover,  according  to  a  State  Department 
official,  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders  in  Pale  have  not  consistently 
followed  through  on  their  commitment  to  restructure  their  police  forces. 

By  the  end  of  1997,  political  leaders  of  Bosnia’s  three  ethnic  groups,  as 
well  as  Croatia  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  had  largely 
complied  with  arms  control  measures  designed  to  achieve  a  regional 
military  balance,  a  significant  change  from  the  situation  in  mid-1997.  Most 
importantly,  the  parties  destroyed  or  disposed  of  about  6,600  heavy 
weapons  on  schedule. 


canton  is  a  level  of  government  in  the  Federation  that  links  together  a  number  of  municipalities. 
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Further,  the  U.S.-led  international  program  to  train,  equip,  and  integrate 
the  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  militaries  into  a  Federation  military  also 
made  progress.  For  example,  it  established  an  integrated  Federation 
defense  ministry  and  joint  high  command  in  1997.  However,  the  Bosniak 
and  Bosnian  Croat  armies  still  respond  to  separate  chains  of  command,  as 
the  Federation  defense  law  calls  for  these  two  armies  to  be  fully  integrated 
into  a  unified  Federation  military  by  August  1999. 


Progress  in  Developing  a 
Unified,  Democratic 
Bosnia 


Beginning  in  mid-1997,  progress  accelerated  slightly  in  establishing  the 
institutions,  laws,  and  practices  of  a  unified,  democratic  Bosnia  that 
respects  the  rule  of  law  and  adheres  to  international  standards  of  human 
rights.  Nevertheless,  continued  obstruction  by  Bosnia’s  political  leaders 
impeded  the  process  at  all  levels.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  this  obstruction 
required  the  international  community  to  impose  temporary  solutions  to 
break  political  impasses  at  the  national  and  municipal  levels.  For  example, 
the  High  Representative  imposed  a  number  of  solutions  to  resolve 
outstanding  issues  such  as  the  citizenship  law  and  the  design  of  a  common 
currency  coupon  and  Bosnia’s  national  flag. 

In  early  1998  a  moderate,  pro-Dayton  Prime  Minister  was  elected  in 
Republika  Sipska  with  the  support  of  a  multiparty,  multiethnic  coalition. 
This  event  holds  promise  for  the  development  of  institutions,  laws,  and 
practices  that  would  link  the  ethnic  groups;  for  example,  the  new  Prime 
Minister  was  credited  with  facilitating  agreements  to  resume  interentity 
postal  deliveries  and  rail  traffic.  However,  as  of  May  1998,  questions 
remained  about  whether  the  new  government  would  have  the  resources  or 
political  wiU  or  ability  to  fulfill  the  Prime  Minister’s  pledges.  Several 
reports  in  late  April  and  early  May  1998  concluded  the  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  supported  hard-liners’  attempts  to 
destabilize  the  new  government. 

Bosnia’s  municipal  elections  held  in  September  1997  resulted  in  increased 
pluralism  and  the  election  of  many  multiethnic  local  assemblies;  however, 
strong  international  involvement  was  needed  to  force  the  formation  and 
continued  functioning  of  many  of  these  new  governments.  By  early 
May  1998, 133  municipalities  had  received  final  certification,  and  3  had 
received  arbitration  awards  that  had  not  yet  been  implemented. 

The  delays  in  forming  new  municipal  governments,  as  well  as  the 
reluctance  of  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  to  develop  effective  national  and 
Federation  institutions,  is  a  continuing  manifestation  of  the  attitudes  of 
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Bosnian  Serb  and  Croats  toward  a  unified  Bosnia.  “  The  vast  majority  of 
these  two  groups  continued  to  want  to  establish  states  separate  from 
Bosnia.  Bosniaks,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  advocate  support  for  a 
unified,  multiethnic  Bosnia,  but,  according  to  some  analysts,  with 
Bosniaks  in  control. 

The  overall  human  rights  situation  has  substantially  improved  since  gao’s 
last  report,  although  mgjor  problems  remained  and  the  overall  situation 
remained  volatile  as  of  April  1998.  For  example,  Bosnians  were  able  to 
move  more  freely  across  ethnic  boxmdaries,  due  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  International  Police  Task  Force  policy  of  removing  illegal  police 
checkpoints,  a  policy  implemented  with  sfor  support.  Further,  mvmicipal 
and  Republika  Srpska  parliamentary  elections  were  held  in  a  much  more 
open  political  environment  than  in  1996,  as  the  Organization  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  more  closely  supervised  the  electoral  process 
and  the  political  situation  improved  in  Republika  Srpska.  Moreover,  the 
international  corrununity,  including  sfor,  took  steps  to  shut  down 
hard-line,  Serb-controlled  media  outlets  that  inflamed  ethnic  hatreds  and 
instigated  violence  against  the  international  community. 

However,  strong  ethnic  animosities  and  other  barriers  to  freedom  of 
movement  continued  to  greatly  inhibit  interaction  among  the  ethnic 
groups  at  the  end  of  the  year;  people  continued  to  vote  largely  along  ethnic 
lines;  and,  although  more  open  and  less  vitriolic,  the  coimtry’s  major 
media  outlets  remained  either  rmder  the  control  of  or  heavily  influenced 
by  the  ruling  political  parties.  Further,  according  to  sfor  data,  incidents  of 
ethnic  conflict  increased  significantly  from  January  through  April  1998. 


Progress  in  Surrendering 
Indictees  to  the  War 
Crimes  Tribunal 


The  Dayton  Agreement  calls  for  all  parties — ^including  Bosnia’s  Serb, 
Croat,  and  Bosniak  authorities,  as  weU  as  the  governments  of  Croatia  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia— to  arrest  people  indicted  for  war 
crimes  and  surrender  them  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal.  Bringing  to  justice 
indictees — ^particularly  Radovan  Karadzic,  a  major  alleged  war 
criminal — ^is  viewed  by  many  participants  in  the  operation  as  critically 
important  to  the  peace  process  in  Bosnia.  Considerable  progress  was 
made  toward  achieving  this  goal  in  1997  and  early  1998,  but  a  large 
number  of  indictees  remained  at  large  due  to  the  noncompliance  of 
Bosnian  Serb  and  Serbian  political  leaders. 


“According  to  a  State  Department  official,  delays  in  forming  new  municipal  governments  can  also  be 
attributed  to  interruptions  and  diversion  of  resources  caused  by  the  unanticipated  parliamentary 
elections  in  Republika  Srpska  during  late  1997. 
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The  pace  of  surrendering  indictees  to  the  international  war  crimes  tribunal 
at  the  Hague  accelerated  from  8  (of  74  indictees)  as  of  April  25, 1997,  to  30 
(of  62  indictees)  as  of  May  27, 1998,*^  and  the  number  of  at-large  indictees 
dropped  from  67  to  32.  The  increase  in  surrenders  occurred  because 
United  Nations  peacekeepers  in  Croatia  and  sfor  troops  in  Bosnia 
detained  indictees,  after  not  doing  so  during  1996  and  the  first  half  of  1997; 
the  Croatian  govenunent,  under  international  pressure  and  threatened 
with  various  penalties  by  the  United  States,  assisted  in  arranging  the 
volimtary  surrender  of  Bosnian  Croat  indictees;  the  new  Republika  Srpska 
Prime  Minister  encouraged  indictees  to  surrender  voluntarily  to  the 
tribimal;  and  Bosnian  Croat  and  Serb  indictees  became  more  willing  to 
surrender  voluntarily.  Also,  in  an  attempt  to  reallocate  its  resources,  the 
war  crimes  tribunal  withdrew  charges  against  a  large  number  of  Bosnian 
Serb  indictees  who  had  not  been  arrested  or  surrendered,  thereby  further 
reducing  the  number  of  at-large  indictees.^® 

The  international  conununity  took  steps  during  the  second  half  of  1997 
that,  combined  with  Republika  Srpska’s  improving  political  situation, 
weakened  the  hold  of  Radovan  Karadzic  on  Republika  Srpska’s  police, 
media,  revenues,  and  institutions,  thereby  decreasing  his  ability  to 
obstruct  Dayton  implementation.  However,  as  of  May  1998  he  remained  at 
large  and  capable  of  obstructing  the  peace  process  through  his  continued, 
although  substantially  reduced,  control  over  some  of  these  levers  of 
power. 


Progress  in  Returning 
Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons  to  Their  Homes 


"rhe  Dayton  Agreement  mandated  the  right  of  Bosnia’s  nearly  1.3  million 
refugees  and  1  million  internally  displaced  people  to  freely  return  to  their 
prewar  homes  and  to  have  their  prewar  property  restored  to  them.^^ 
Despite  these  guarantees  and  intensive  efforts  of  the  international 
commimity,  obstruction  by  Bosnia’s  political  leaders,  particularly  Bosnian 
Serbs  and  Croats,  resulted  in  most  of  the  180,000  returnees  in  1997 
locating  in  areas  where  their  ethnic  group  represents  a  majority  of  the 


^^Excludes  indictees  who  have  died  and  includes  three  indictees  who  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
tribunal  but  were  released  before  trial  for  lack  of  evidence. 

i^See  Former  Yugoslavia:  War  Crimes  Tribunal’s  Work  Load  Exceeds  Capacity  (GAO/N  SI  AD-98-134, 
June  2, 1998)  for  further  information  on  the  work  of  the  tribunal. 

^^ey  also  have  the  right  to  be  compensated  for  any  property  that  cannot  be  restored  to  them. 
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population.^®  As  in  1996,  fear,  stemming  from  a  lack  of  personal  security; 
violence  triggered  by  attempted  cross-ethnic  returns;  poor  economic 
prospects;  and  a  lack  of  suitable  housing  all  combined  to  hinder  returns 
across  ethnic  lines. 

According  to  unhcr  data,‘®  the  pace  of  minority  returns  increased  from  an 
estimated  9,500  in  1996  to  39,000  in  1997,  for  a  total  of  about  48,500  since 
the  signing  of  the  Dayton  Agreement.  Most  minority  returns  took  place  in 
the  Federation,  with  very  few  non-Serbs  returning  to  Republika  Srpska. 
Many  returns  occxirred  in  areas  such  as  Brcko,  Stolac,  and  Drvar,  areas 
that  had  seen  few  or  no  returns  in  1996  and  early  1997.  Limited  polling  and 
reports  from  Bosnians  and  observers  indicate  that  segments  of  all  three 
major  ethnic  groups,  particularly  Bosniaks,  do  want  to  return  to  then- 
homes  across  ethnic  lines.  However,  Bosnian  Serb  and  Croat  pohtical 
leaders  often  discourage  people  of  their  own  ethnic  groups  from 
attempting  to  return  home  to  areas  controlled  by  another  ethnic  group. 

The  international  community  supported  phased  and  orderly  minority 
returns  in  1997  by  providing  an  sfor  security  presence  in  many 
contentious  return  areas;  helping  to  establish  joint  Bosniak-Bosnian  Croat 
pohce  patrols  in  the  Federation;  and  targeting  economic  assistance  to 
“open”  municipalities  in  which  local  leaders  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  allowing  the  return  of  other  ethnic  groups.  The  Federation 
parliament  passed  three  laws  in  March  1998  that  would  remove 
restrictions  on  minority  returns  to  Sarajevo  and  other  areas  of  the 
Federation.  As  of  mid-April  1998,  however,  these  laws  were  not  yet 
implemented,  and  Republika  Srpska  had  not  revised  its  property 
legislation.  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  had  not  yet  developed  integrated 
return  policies  and  procedures  that  would  allow  phased  and  orderly 
returns  across  ethnic  lines  without  an  sfor  security  presence. 


Progress  in  Rebuilding  the 
Economy 


Economic  conditions  continued  to  improve  throughout  Bosnia  during  1997 
but  were  threatened  by  the  inaction  of  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  in 
developing  a  common  economic  framework  for  the  country’s 
reconstruction.  Bosnia’s  economy  grew  by  an  estimated  35  percent. 


1997, 120,000  refugees  returned  to  Bosnia  and  about  60,000  people  displaced  within  Bosnia 
returned  home,  bringing  the  total  number  of  returns  to  431,000  since  the  signing  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement.  According  to  a  UNHCR  report,  during  1997  many  refugees  who  returned  became  displaced 
within  Bosnia  because  they  were  unable  to  go  back  to  their  prewar  homes  across  ethnic  lines. 

^®UNHCR  numbers  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  available  on  minority  returns.  However, 
UNHCR  cautions  that  these  numbers  should  be  considered  broad  estimates  only,  as  they  may 
understate  minority  returns  in  some  areas  of  the  country  and  overstate  them  in  others,  particularly  in 
Sar^evo. 
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according  to  World  Bank  data.  However,  growth  in  Republika  Srpska 
during  1997  still  lagged  far  behind  growth  in  the  Federation  because 
donors  continued  to  withhold  assistance  for  much  of  the  year  due  to 
hard-line  Bosnian  Serb  noncompliance  with  the  Dayton  Agreement.  In 
early  1998,  the  international  coimnunity  responded  to  the  election  of  the 
new,  relatively  moderate  Republika  Srpska  government  by  providing  an 
increased  amount  of  assistance  to  the  entity.  According  to  State,  assuming 
no  poUcy  changes  on  the  part  of  the  new  government,  this  development 
should  continue  and  should  bring  increased  growth  to  Republika  Srpska. 

Signs  of  progress  in  Bosnia’s  economic  reconstruction  included  the 
reestablishment  of  some  infrastructure  and  activities  that  economically 
link  Bosnia’s  ethnic  groups,  such  as  the  return  of  limited  phone  and  rail 
service  between  the  two  entities  and  the  holding  of  multiethnic  trade  fairs 
in  Barya  Luka  and  Sarajevo.  The  pace  of  clearing  landmines — an  area  of 
critical  importance  to  economic  reconstruction  and  refugee 
returns— accelerated  during  the  year  as  well.  However,  the  three  parties 
were  still  reluctant  to  remove  landmines  from  strategically  important 
areas  because  they  continued  to  view  the  current  situation  in  Bosnia  as  a 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Despite  the  progress  in  rebuilding  the  economy  and  economic  links, 
Bosnia’s  pohtical  leaders  continued  to  obstruct  the  establishment  of  a 
common  economic  policy  framework.  For  example,  although  Bosnia’s 
parliament  under  strong  international  pressure  had  passed  the  “Quick 
Start  Package”  of  economic  laws^®  in  June  1997,  as  of  early  1998  very  little 
had  been  done  to  implement  the  laws,  and  what  limited  progress  had  been 
made  was  mostly  ordered  by  the  High  Representative.  Bosnia’s  political 
leaders  also  continued  practices  such  as  nontransparent  budgeting  for 
governmental  institutions  that  threatened  Bosnia’s  economic  recovery  and 
could  lead  to  the  improper  use  of  economic  assistance  going  to  Bosnia. 
The  international  community  and  some  of  Bosnia’s  governments 
recommended  actions  in  1997  to  address  shortcomings  in  the  country’s 


^^Bosnia^s  Priority  Reconstruction  Program  is  a  3-  to  4-year,  $5.1  billion  program  that  provides  the 
framework  for  the  economic  reconstruction  and  integration  of  Bosnia,  hi  the  program’s  first  year,  59 
donor  countries  and  organizations  pledged  $1.9  billion  to  the  program.  During  1997, 31  of  the  original 
donors  pledged  an  additional  $1.2  billion  to  Bosnia’s  economic  reconstruction  program.  In  May  1998, 
according  to  a  State  Department  official,  30  donors  pledged  $1.25  billion,  bringing  the  total  amount 
pledged  to  $4,35  billion.  No  further  details  on  the  1998  pledges  were  available  at  the  time  this  report 
went  to  press. 

isThe  “Quick  Start  Package”  included  laws  establishing  the  Central  Bank,  a  national  budget  execution 
law  for  the  1997  budget,  uniform  customs  tariff  and  customs  policy  laws,  a  foreign  trade  law,  and  the 
legal  framework  for  external  debt  management. 
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public  finance  system  that  could  generate  opportunities  for  fraud  and 
corruption. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  donors’  practice  of  attaching  political  conditions  to 
economic  assistance  had  contributed  to  some  important,  positive  political 
changes  in  Republika  Srpska,  including  the  rise  of  a  more  moderate 
Bosnian  Serb  leadership.  This  practice  has  also  helped  encourage  some 
municipalities  to  accept  returns  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  from 
other  ethnic  groups.  This  type  of  conditionality  had  not,  however, 
increased  the  cooperation  or  compliance  of  hard-line  Bosnian  Serb  or 
Croat  political  leaders  in  implementing  the  Dayton  Agreement.  In  October 
1997  and  February  1998,  officials  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  told  us  that  they  did  not  have  the  resources  to  monitor 
whether  recipients  were  fuUy  complying  with  political  conditions  attached 
to  the  agency’s  assistance;  in  April  1998,  these  officials  said  that  the 
agency  intends  to  hire  an  individual  so  that  it  can  adequately  monitor 
existing  and  future  assistance. 


Agency  Comments 
and  GAO’s  Evaluation 


DOD,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  the  State 
Department  provided  written  comments  on  a  draft  of  this  report,  dod 
generally  concurred  with  the  report,  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  commented  further  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
Bosnia  over  the  past  year. 


State  commented  that  the  report  acknowledges  and  catalogs  many  of  the 
significant  successes  recorded  over  the  last  year  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Dayton  Agreement  but  does  not  sufficiently  convey  the  momentum, 
hope,  and  prospects  that  the  developments  of  the  last  half  of  1997  and  the 
first  few  months  of  1998  have  brought  to  the  overall  circumstances  in 
Bosnia.  In  particular.  State  identified  a  number  of  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  late  spring  of  1997  that  give  cause  for  optimism.  These 
include  the  ability  of  Bosnians  to  move  more  freely  around  the  country, 
further  democratization  and  pluralism  in  the  political  arena,  and  advances 
in  arms  control.  Although  State  agreed  that  caution  is  in  order,  it  noted  its 
inclination  to  be  somewhat  more  optimistic  than  the  report. 

While  GAO  agrees  with  State  that  there  is  some  cause  for  optimism  in 
Bosnia,  the  facts,  events,  and  progress  suggest  that  one  may  want  to  view 
Bosnia’s  future  with  greater  caution  than  State  does,  gao  believes  that  the 
report  strikes  an  appropriate  balance  in  describing  the  progress  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  the  challenges  that 
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remain.  The  report  discusses  in  some  detail  the  events  referred  to  by  State 
and  specifically  states  that  the  pace  of  implementing  the  Dayton 
Agreement  has  accelerated. 

However,  as  noted  in  the  Executive  Summary  and  throughout  the  report, 
this  progress  was  achieved  largely  because  of  intense  international 
pressure  and  involvement;  the  momentum  for  continued  progress  is  not 
self-sustaining;  and  conditions  will  have  to  improve  significantly  before 
international  mUitaiy  forces  could  substantially  draw  down.  It  is  widely 
accepted  in  the  international  community  that,  even  with  the  accelerated 
pace  of  implementing  the  agreement,  it  will  likely  be  some  time  before 
these  conditions  are  realized.  Further,  while  events  in  the  last  half  of  1997 
and  early  1998  give  cause  for  optimism,  more  recent  events  in  March  and 
April  1998 — ^specifically,  an  increase  in  incidents  of  ethnic  conflict 
associated  with  people  crossing  ethnic  lines  to  visit  or  retiun  to  their 
prewar  homes— illustrate  the  difficulties  that  Bosnians  and  the 
international  community  still  face  in  implementing  key  aspects  of  the 
agreement. 

DOD,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  State  also 
provided  technical  comments,  updated  information,  and  other  suggestions 
that  have  been  incorporated  where  appropriate.  Comments  from  dod  and 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  are  included  in 
appendixes  VIII  and  IX,  respectively.  State’s  comments,  along  with  gao’s 
evaluation  of  them,  are  included  in  appendix  X. 
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Introduction 


U.S.  support  for  the  Bosnia  peace  operation  is  projected  to  cost  an 
estimated  $10.6  billion  from  fiscal  year  1996  through  fiscal  year  1999.  The 
peace  operation  was  established  after  3-.  1/2  years  of  war  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Bosnia),  when  international 
intervention  culminated  in  the  signing  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  in 
December  1995.^  In  signing  the  agreement,  the  parties  to  the 
conflict— political  leaders  of  Bosnia’s  three  major  ethnic  groups,  Croatia, 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia^— agreed  to  implement  a  number 
of  security,  political,  and  economic  measures  intended  to  bring  peace  and 
stability  to  the  region.  To  assist  the  parties  in  their  efforts,  the 
international  community  created  the  Bosnia  peace  operation,  consisting  of 
an  international  military  force  led  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (nato)  and  numerous  international  civilian  organizations. 

In  early  May  1997,  we  reported  that  the  Bosnia  peace  operation  had 
created  and  sustained  an  environment  that  allowed  the  peace  process  to 
move  forward,  but  reconciliation  had  not  yet  occmred  due  to  the 
intransigence  of  Bosnia’s  political  leaders.®  During  1997,  important 
changes  to  the  operation  and  its  political  environment  provided  additional 
authority  in  some  areas  and  created  new  opportunities  for  accelerating  the 
pace  of  implementing  the  Dayton  Agreement’s  provisions. 


U.S.  Costs  and 
Commitments  for 
Fiscal  Years  1996 
Through  1999 


Executive  branch  estimates  available  as  of  March  3, 1998,  indicate  that  the 
United  States  wUl  provide  about  $10.6  billion^  for  military  and  civilian 
support  to  the  Bosnia  peace  operation  from  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999: 
about  $8.6  billion  in  incremental  costs®  for  military-related  operations  and 
about  $2  billion  for  the  civilian  sector  (see  table  1.1).  The  Department  of 


^The  General  Framework  for  Peace  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  its  supporting  annexes,  also  known 
as  the  Dayton  Agreement,  were  negotiated  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  during  November  1995  and  signed  in 
Paris  on  December  14, 1995. 

^The  former  Yugoslavia  republics  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  have  asserted  a  joint  independent  state 
with  this  name.  The  United  States  has  not  recognized  this  entity. 

^Bosnia  Peace  Operation:  Progress  Toward  Achieving  the  Dayton  Agreement's  Goals 
(GAO/NSiAD-97-132,  May  5, 1997). 

'^In  February  1996,  the  executive  branch  estimated  that  the  Bosnia  peace  operation  would  cost  the 
United  States  about  $3.2  billion  for  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997— $2.5  billion  in  incremental  costs  for 
military-related  operations  and  $670  million  for  the  civilian  sector.  These  initial  estimates  assumed  that 
U.S.  military  forces  would  be  withdrawn  firom  Bosnia  when  the  first  NATO-led  mission  ended  in 
December  1996. 

®As  used  in  this  report,  “incremental  costs”  means  additional  costs  to  DOD  that  are  directly  related  to 
the  Bosnia  operation  and  would  not  have  otherwise  been  incurred.  In  some  cases,  incremental  costs 
are  offset  by  avoiding  costs  (such  as  training  exercises)  that  would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of  the 
operation. 
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Defense  (dod)  estimates  assume  that  the  United  States  will  maintain  its 
current  force  of  about  8,600  in  Bosnia  through  June  1998  and  then  draw 
down  to  about  6,900  by  late  October  1998.®  According  to  a  U.S.  Army 
Europe  document,  U.S.  force  levels  will  temporarily  increase  by  about 
2,000  troops  in  June  as  units  rotate  into  and  out  of  Bosnia  and  by  up  to 
about  1,000  troops  for  a  75-day  period  around  the  time  of  Bosnia’s 
September  1998  elections.  The  U.S.  military  will  also  have  deployed 
another  3,750  troops  in  Croatia,  Hungary,  and  Italy  in  support  of  the 
Bosnia  operation. 


Table  1 .1 :  Estimated  U.S.  Costs  for  the 
Bosnia  Peace  Operation,  Fiscal  Years 
1996  Through  1999 


Dollars  in  millions 


Fiscal  years 


Government  branch 

1996® 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Total 

DOD 

$2,489 

$2,27U 

$1,973<= 

$1,848^ 

$8,581 

Civilian  agencles^^ 

560 

500^ 

500® 

500® 

2,060 

Total 

$3,049 

$2,771 

$2,473 

$2,348 

$10,641 

^DOD's  incremental  costs  exclude  $30.9  million  spent  on  U.S.  participation  in  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operation  in  Macedonia.  $9.3  million  spent  on  enforcement  of  the  arms  embargo 
and  U.N.  sanctions  on  Serbia-Montenegro.  and  $500,000  spent  on  U.S.  military  personnel  and 
supplies  for  the  operation  of  a  Zagreb  hospital  in  support  of  the  United  Nations.  For  the  civilian 
agencies,  this  amount  represents  State's  cost  estimate  as  of  October  1996.  During  fiscal  year 
1996,  civilian  agencies  obligated  $501  million  for  activities  in  Bosnia. 

•^As  of  February  1 998.  This  figure  excludes  costs  associated  with  U.S.  participation  in  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operation  in  Macedonia. 

‘'From  DOD's  supplemental  request  for  fiscal  year  1 998  and  budget  amendment  request  for  fiscal 
year  1999  for  military  operations  in  Bosnia,  dated  March  3. 1998.  These  figures  exclude  costs 
associated  with  U.S.  participation  in  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  In  Macedonia  ($10.2  million 
each  year). 

^Includes  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID):  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
(USIA);  and  the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Justice,  and  the  Treasury. 

®GAO  estimated  U.S.  civilian  costs  for  fiscal  years  1997  through  1999  based  on  fiscal  year  1996 
obligations,  because  the  Department  of  State  was  unable  to  provide  complete  cost  estimates  as 
of  late  April  1998. 


In  fiscal  year  1997,  dod  incurred  about  $2.3  billion  in  incremental  costs  for 
its  participation  in  nato  operations  in  Bosnia.'^  The  U.S.  Army,  which  is 


®DOD  budget  estimates  assume  that  the  total  NATO  force  in  Bosnia  will  likely  remain  the  same,  but 
that  U.S.  troop  commitments  will  decrease  from  8,500  to  6,900  with  the  expectation  that  other 
countries  will  contribute  additional  resources  to  meet  NATO  requirements.  It  will  not  be  known  what 
other  countries  will  actually  contribute,  or  whether  NATO  operational  requirements  will  be  met,  until 
NATO  has  completed  its  force  generation  process. 

^For  more  discussion  of  DOD’s  cost  estimates  and  costs,  see  Bosnia:  Operational  Decisions  Needed 
Before  Estimating  DOD’s  Costs  (GAO/NSIAD-98-77BR,  Feb.  11, 1998). 
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Table  1.2:  Fiscal  Year  1997  U.S. 
Funding  for  Civilian  Aspects  of  the 
Bosnia  Peace  Operation 


deploying  and  logistically  supporting  ground  troops  in  and  around  Bosnia,® 
incrured  nearly  80  percent  of  these  costs,  or  about  $1.77  billion.  The  U.S. 
Air  Force  spent  about  $256  million,  while  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
together  spent  about  $77  million.  In  addition,  about  $172  million  was  spent 
by  the  following  dod  components  for  operations  related  to  Bosnia:  the 
National  Imaging  and  Mapping  Agency,  the  Defense  Intelhgence  Agency, 
the  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency,  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  the 
U.S.  Special  Operations  Command,  the  Defense  Health  Program,  and  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

U.S.  civilian  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1997  obligated  about  $450  million  for 
programs  designed  to  assist  in  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
transition  taking  place  in  Bosnia  (see  table  1.2).  Most  of  this  assistance, 
almost  $250  million,  was  funded  by  usaid.  The  State  Department  provided 
about  $190  milhon;  the  remainder  was  obligated  by  other  civilian  agencies, 
including  usiA  and  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
Treasury.  Appendix  I  provides  more  information  on  U.S.  civilian  programs 
that  supported  the  Bosnia  peace  operation  in  fiscal  year  1997. 


Dollars  in  millions 

Program/activity 

Obligations* 

Economic  reconstruction 

$159.3 

Humanitarian  assistance 

144.8 

Democracy  and  human  rights 

63.5 

Other  support  for  civilian  programs/activities 

82.2 

Total 

$449.8* 

^As  of  February  3, 1998,  about  $70  million  of  USAID  funds  budgeted  for  Bosnia  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1997  were  unobligated. 


A  Brief  History  of  the 
Conflict 


The  1992-95  war  in  Bosnia  was  part  of  the  violent  dissolution  of  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  which  had  been  an  ethnically 
diverse  federation  of  six  republics  with  almost  no  history  of  democratic 
governance  or  a  capitalist  economy.  The  war  was  fought  among  Bosnia’s 
three  major  ethnic/retigious  groups — Bosniaks  (Muslims),  Serbs  (Eastern 
Orthodox  Christians),  and  Croats  (Roman  Catholics)® — ^the  latter  two 


®The  U.S.  Army  is  logistically  supporting  ground  troops  for  all  services  in  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and 
Hungary. 

®For  purposes  of  this  report,  the  term  “Bosnian”  refers  to  any  citizen  of  Bosnia,  regardless  of  ethnic 
group.  This  report  defines  “Bosniaks”  as  “Muslims,”  the  definition  used  in  State  Department  human 
rights  reports. 
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being  supported  directly  by  the  republics  of  Serbia  and  Croatia, 
respectively.  Bosnian  Serb  and  Croat  war  aims  were  to  partition  Bosnia 
and  establish  ethnically  pure  states:  Bosnian  Serbs  created  Republika 
Sipska,  and  Bosnian  Croats  established  Herceg-Bosna.^®  In  contrast,  the 
Bosruaks  claimed  to  support  a  unified,  multiethnic  Bosnia. 

In  March  1994,  U.S.  mediation  led  to  the  creation  of  a  joint 
Bosniak-Bosnian  Croat  entity— the  Federation— and  a  cease-fire  between 
the  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  armies,  which  continued  to  fight  against 
the  Bosnian  Serb  army.  The  United  Nations  and  other  international 
mediators  were  generally  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  stop  the  war 
until  the  U.S.  government  took  the  lead  in  negotiations  during  mid-1995. 

By  October  1995,  a  cease-fire  among  all  three  militaries  was  established.  In 
December  1995,  the  Dayton  Agreement  was  signed,  continuing  the 
complex  and  difficult  process  of  attempting  reconciliation  among  the 
parties  to  the  conflict.^^ 


Dayton  Agreement 
and  Related  Side 
Agreements 


Building  on  the  October  1995  cease-fire,  representatives  from  Croatia,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  and  Bosnia’s  three  major  ethnic  groups 
signed  the  Dayton  Agreement  in  Paris  on  December  14, 1995.  The 
agreement  defined  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  consisting  of  the  two 
entities  that  had  been  created  during  the  war — Republika  Srpska  and  the 
Bosniak-Croat  Federation— and  divided  them  by  an  interentity  boundary 
line  (see  fig.  1.1).  Both  entities  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  some  territory  they 
held  at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire.  Republika  Sipska  would  comprise 
49  percent  of  Bosnia  (and  nearly  all  of  the  Bosnian  Serb-controlled  areas), 
and  the  Federation  would  consist  of  51  percent  of  Bosnia.  The  Federation 
territory  would  be  made  up  of  noncontiguous  areas  of  Bosniak  and 
Bosnian  Croat  control.  Most  areas  within  Bosnia,  with  the  exception  of 
central  Bosnia,  are  populated  and  controlled  by  a  predominant  ethnic 
group  as  a  result  of  population  movements  during  the  war. 


^^^These  states  were  never  recognized  by  the  international  community,  whereas  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  was  granted  diplomatic  recognition  and  became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  m  1992. 

^^For  a  brief  histoiy  of  events  leading  to  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  and  a  discussion  of  the  international 
community’s  role  through  the  fall  of  1995,  see  Bosnia  Peace  Operation:  Progress  Toward  Achievmg  t^ 
Dayton  Agreement’s  Goals. 
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Figure  1.1:  Map  of  Bosnia,  as  of  June  1997 


Croatia 


—  -  Interentity  boundary  line 

MND  (SW)  =  Multi-national  Division  (Southwest)^ 
MND  (N)  =  Multi-national  Division  (North) 

MND  (SE)  =  Multi-national  Division  (Southeast) 
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The  Federation  consists  of  10  cantons,  a  level  of  government  that  would 
link  together  a  number  of  municipalities  (see  table  1.3).  All  of  the  cantons 
are  in  a  very  early  stage  of  development. 

Table  1.3:  A  Description  of  Cantons  in  the  Federation 

Canton 

number 

Canton  name 

Ethnic 

majority 

Key  cities  and  towns 

1 

Una  Sana 

Bosniak 

Bihac,  Sanski  Most 

2 

Posavina 

Croat 

Odzak,  Orasje 

3 

Tuzia-Podrinje 

Bosniak 

Tuzla 

4 

Zenica-Doboj 

Bosniak 

Vares,  Zenica 

5 

Gorazde 

Bosniak 

Gorazde 

6 

Central  Bosnia 

Mixed 

Jajce,  Travnik,  Vitez 

7 

Neretva 

Mixed 

Konjic,  Mostar,  Stolac 

8 

West  Herzegovina 

Croat 

LJubuski 

9 

Sarajevo 

Bosniak 

Hadzici,  Sarajevo 

10 

West  Bosnia 

Croat 

Drvar.  Livno,  Tomislavgrad 

At  the  time  the  Dayton  Agreement  was  signed,  the  Bosniaks  and  Bosnian 
Croats  also  signed  a  related  side  agreement  on  the  development  of 
Federation  economic  and  governmental  institutions.  Also,  the  U.S. 
government  initiated  a  separate  program  to  train  and  equip  a  unified 
Federation  military.  According  to  State  Department  officials,  the  program 
is  intended  to  correct  an  imbalance  of  military  power  in  the  region  and 
fulfill  a  commitment  the  U.S.  government  made  to  the  Bosniaks  in  return 
for  their  approval  of  the  Dayton  Agreement. 

In  signing  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  related  side  agreements,  political 
leaders  of  Bosnia’s  three  major  ethnic  groups  pledged  to  provide  security 
for  the  people  of  Bosnia;  create  a  unified,  democratic  Bosnia  within 
internationally  recognized  boundaries— to  include  surrendering  indictees 
to  the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for  the  former  Yugoslavia  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  war  crimes  tribunal)  at  the  Hague,  the  Netherlands; 
rebuild  the  economy,  and  ensure  the  right  of  people  to  return  to  their 
homes  (see  table  1.4).  In  response  to  the  leaders’  request  for  assistance  in 
achieving  these  goals,  the  international  community  established  the  Bosnia 
peace  operation. 
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Table  1.4:  Goals  and  Specific 
Agreements  of  the  Dayton  Agreement 
and  Reiated  Programs 


Operation’s  goals 

Specific  agreements 

Provide  security  for 
the  people  of  Bosnia 

Maintain  cease-fire  and  separate  forces;  undertake  arms  control; 
participate  in  train  and  equip  program;  maintain  civilian  police 
that  provide  security  for  all  people  In  jurisdiction  and  respect 
human  rights. 

Create  a  unified, 
democratic  Bosnia 
within  internationally 
recognized 
boundaries 

Implement  national  constitution  that  calls  for  the  creation  of 
national  institutions;  create  functioning  Federation  institutions; 
ensure  conditions  exist  for  free  and  fair  elections  that  would  be  a 
step  in  country's  democratic  development;  secure  highest  level 
of  human  rights  for  all  persons;  cooperate  with  the  war  crimes 
tribunal. 

Ensure  the  right  of 
people  to  return  to 
their  homes 

Allow  all  refugees  and  displaced  persons  the  right  to  freely  return 
to  their  homes;  take  actions  to  prevent  impediments  to  safe 
return:  cooperate  with  international  organizations;  establish  an 
independent  property  commission. 

Rebuild  the  economy 

Rehabilitate  infrastructure  and  undertake  economic 
reconstruction;  create  a  central  bank;  economically  integrate  the 
Federation:  unify  the  payments  systems,  activate  the  Federation 
Customs  and  Tax  Administrations,  prepare  a  Federation  budget. 

Principal  International 
Organizations  of  the 
Bosnia  Peace 
Operation 


While  the  Dayton  Agreement  placed  responsibility  for  implementing  the 
agreement  on  the  parties,  it  also  gave  responsibility  for  assisting  the 
parties  in  their  efforts  to  five  principal  international  organizations,  as  well 
as  donor  countries  and  organizations.  The  operation’s  principal 
organizations,  as  they  existed  in  December  1997,  are  depicted  in  figure  1.2. 
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Figure  1.2:  Organization  of  the  Bosnia  Peace  Operation  in  1997 


Air 

operations 


— Authority 
—  —  Coordination 

Outside  Bosnia 
I  I  Inside  Bosnia 

Note:  Coordination  in  Bosnia  occurs  at  all  levels  among  these  organizations. 
Source:  GAO  analysis. 


Legend 

CIMIC  =  Civil  Military  Cooperation 

EBRD  =  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

IMF  =  International  Monetary  Fund 

IPTF  =  International  Police  Task  Force 

JCC  =  Joint  Civilian  Commission 

NAC  =  North  Atlantic  Council 

NATO  =  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

OHR  =  Office  of  the  High  Representative 

OSCE  =  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

PIC  =  Peace  Implementation  Council 

SFOR  =  Stabilization  Force 

SHAPE  =  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe 
UNHCR  =  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
UNMIBH  =  U.N.  Mission  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
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NATO-led  forces — first  the  Implementation  Force  (ifor)  in  December  1995 
and  later  sfor  in  December  1996 — ^monitored  and  enforced 
implementation  of  the  military  aspects  of  the  agreement,  including 
separating  and  controlling  the  Bosniak,  Bosnian  Serb,  and  Bosnian  Croat 
militaries  and  ensuring  the  demilitarization  of  the  zone  of  separation,  as 
specified  by  annex  lA  of  the  Dayton  Agreement.*^  If  resources  were 
available,  NATO-led  forces  were  also  expected  to  (1)  help  create  secure 
conditions  for  the  conduct  of  other  Dayton  Agreement  tasks,  such  as 
elections;  (2)  assist  unhcr  and  other  international  organizations  in  their 
humanitarian  missions;  (3)  observe  and  prevent  interference  with  the 
movement  of  civilian  populations,  refugees,  and  displaced  persons  and 
respond  appropriately  to  deliberate  violence  to  life  and  person;  and 
(4)  monitor  the  clearing  of  minefields  and  obstacles. 

Although  SFOR  had  an  authorized  force  level  of  31,000  troops,  about  half 
the  size  of  ifor,  higher  force  levels  were  consistently  maintained 
throughout  1997.  As  of  November  17, 1997,  sfor  had  about  34,300  troops 
from  16  NATO  and  20  non-NATO  countries  in  Bosnia  and  an  additional  2,500 
support  troops  in  Croatia;  the  United  States  had  8,300  troops  in  Bosnia, 
with  an  additional  3,400  support  troops  in  Croatia,  Hungary,  and  Italy.^^  As 
with  IFOR,  the  United  States  is  the  largest  force  provider  to  sfor,  and 
Americans  hold  the  key  nato  military  positions  that  control  the  operation. 

On  the  civilian  side  of  the  operation,  the  Dayton  Agreement  created  ohr 
and  gave  the  High  Representative  many  responsibilities.  These  included 
monitoring  implementation  of  the  agreement,  coordinating  civilian 
organizations,  maintaining  close  contact  with  the  parties,  and  giving  the 
final  interpretation  in  theater  on  civilian  implementation  of  the  agreement. 
Throughout  most  of  1997,  the  High  Representative  did  not  use  his 
authority  to  enforce  the  parties’  compliance  with  the  civil  provisions  of  the 
Dayton  Agreement.  However,  in  December  1997  the  Peace  Implementation 
Council  agreed  to  support  a  new,  expanded  interpretation  of  the  High 
Representative’s  mandate  that  allows  him  to  resolve  difficulties  in 


i^The  zone  of  separation  is  an  area  generally  2  kilometers  wide  on  each  side  of  the  interentity 
boundary  line  between  the  Federation  and  Republika  Srpska. 

^^Both  IFOR  and  SFOR  had  the  authority  to  use  force  to  ensure  implementation  of  annex  lAand  force 
protection.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  provided  IFOR’s  authority  to  use  force  in  resolution  1031  on 
December  15, 1995,  and  provided  SFOR’s  authority  in  resolution  1088  on  December  12, 1996. 

^‘Actual  SFOR  and  U.S.  force  levels  varied  over  time.  For  example,  the  number  of  SFOR  troops  in 
Bosnia  and  Croatia  increased  to  about  39,000  from  August  throu^  October  1997  because  of  the 
support  provided  to  OSCE  for  preparations  for,  and  conduct  of,  Bosnia’s  municipal  elections  held  in 
mid-September.  In  October  1997,  the  number  of  U.S.  Army  personnel  in  and  around  Bosnia  peaked  at 
14,400  due  to  the  planned  troop  rotation  around  the  scheduled  elections. 
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implementing  the  agreement  caused  by  the  intransigence  of  Bosnia’s 
political  leaders. 

UNMiBH  consisted  of  three  components,  including  iptf.  iptf’s  mandate  was 
to  (1)  monitor,  observe,  and  inspect  the  parties’  law  enforcement  activities 
and  facilities;  (2)  advise  governmental  authorities  on  how  to  organize 
effective  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies;  (3)  advise  and  train  law 
enforcement  personnel;  and  (4)  investigate  and  report  on  any  human 
rights  abuses  by  Bosnia’s  police,  iptf’s  mandate  does  not  include  the 
power  of  arrest.  As  of  December  1, 1997,  iptf  consisted  of  2,004  unarmed, 
civilian  police  monitors  from  40  countries. 

unhcr’s  role  in  the  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  was  to  work 
with  the  parties  to  (1)  develop  a  repatriation  plan  that  would  allow  the 
early,  peaceful,  and  phased  return  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  and 
(2)  foster  returns  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  to  their  homes. 

OSCE  supported  international  and  local  efforts  to  promote  democratization 
and  ethnic  reconciliation  in  Bosnia,  monitored  and  reported  on  human 
rights,  assisted  with  negotiation  and  implementation  of 
confidence-building  measures  and  arms  control,  and  supervised  the 
election  process.  In  1997,  osce  supervised  two  sets  of  elections:  the 
nationwide  municipal  elections  originally  scheduled  for  September  1996 
but  postponed  until  September  1997,  and  the  elections  for  the  Republika 
Srpska  National  Assembly  that  were  called  on  short  notice  and  held  in  late 
November  1997. 


Major  Changes  to  the 
Operation’s 
Organization  and 
Pohtical  Environment 
in  1997 


During  1997,  important  changes  in  the  organization  and  political 
environment  of  the  Bosnia  peace  operation  gave  the  operation  additional 
authority  in  some  areas  and  provided  new  opportunities  for  supporting 
Bosnia’s  political  leaders  who  uphold  the  implementation  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement.  Specifically,  (1)  in  April  1997  a  supervisory  administration 
with  significant  authority  was  established  in  the  strategically  important 
area  of  Brcko;  (2)  in  May  and  June  1997,  as  well  as  later  in  the  year,  the 
international  community  led  by  the  United  States  expressed  and 
demonstrated  a  much  stronger  commitment — both  politically  and 
militarily — to  full  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Agreement’s  civil 
provisions;  and  (3)  in  late  June  1997,  a  division  in  the  Bosnian  Serb 
political  leadership  and  the  ruling  Bosnian  Serb  political  party,  the  Serb 
Democratic  Party  (sds),  started  a  process  of  transforming  the  political 
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environment  and  governmental  structures  in  Republika  Srpska  and  in 
Bosnia  as  a  whole. 


Brcko  Supervisory 
Administration  Established 


At  Dayton,  the  parties  were  unable  to  agree  on  which  of  Bosnia’s  ethnic 
groups  would  control  the  strategically  important  area  in  and  around  the 
city  of  Brcko.  The  agreement  instead  called  for  an  arbitration  tribunal  to 
decide  this  issue  by  December  14, 1996.^®  At  the  end  of  the  war,  Brcko  was 
controlled  by  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders  and  populated  predominately 
by  Serbs  due  to  “ethnic  cleansing”  of  the  substantial  prewar  Muslim  and 
Croat  population,  who  had  then  accounted  for  63  percent  of  the  city’s 
population,  and  resettlement  of  Serb  refugees  there.  Western  observers  in 
Bosnia  told  us  that  an  arbitration  decision  that  awarded  control  of  the  area 
to  either  the  Bosniaks  or  Bosnian  Serbs  would  lead  to  civil  unrest  and 
would  possibly  restart  the  conflict  because  the  location  of  Brcko  made  it 
vitally  important  to  both  parties’  respective  interests. 


After  granting  a  request  for  a  2-month  extension,  the  arbitration  tribunal 
issued  a  statement  on  February  14, 1997.  This  statement  essentially 
postponed  the  hard  decision  and  called  for  the  international  community  to 
designate  a  supervisor  under  the  auspices  of  ohr,  who  would  establish  an 
interim  supervisory  administration  for  the  Brcko  area^®  This  supervisory 
organization  would  be  authorized  to  oversee  the  implementation  of  the 
civil  provisions  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  in  the  Brcko  area;  specifically,  to 
allow  former  Brcko  residents  to  return  to  their  homes,  to  provide  freedom 
of  movement  and  other  human  rights  throughout  the  area,  to  give  proper 
police  protection  to  all  citizens,  to  encourage  economic  revitalization,  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  local  representative  democratic  government. 

On  March  7, 1997,  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  Steering  Board^^ 
announced  that  the  High  Representative  had  appointed  a  U.S.  official  as 
Brcko  Supervisor.  On  March  31, 1997,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  authorized 


agreement  called  for  the  Federation  and  Republika  Srpska  to  appoint  one  arbip-ator  each  to  the 
tribunal,  and  for  the  third  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  if  the  parties  could  not  agree  to  a  third  member.  The  tribunal  consists  of  a  Bosnian  Serb,  a 
Bosniak,  and  an  American.  The  American  arbitrator  was  selected  by  the  President  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  was  granted  authority  to  issue  rulings  on  his  own,  including  a  final  award,  if  the 
tribunal  could  not  reach  consensus. 

i^e  tribunal  decision  noted  that  (1)  the  national  and  entity  governments  were  not  sufficiently  mature 
to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  administering  the  city  and  (2)  Republika  Srpska’s  disreg^d  of  its 
Dayton  implementation  obligations  in  the  Brcko  area  had  kept  the  tensions  and  instabilhy  at  much 
higher  levels  than  expected.  Only  the  American  member  of  the  tribunal  signed  the  decision. 

^'^The  Steering  Board  of  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  consists  of  eight  countries  and  three 
multilateral  organizations.  The  board  provides  political  guidance  to  the  High  Representative. 
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an  increase  in  the  strength  of  unmibh’s  iptf  by  186  police  monitors  and  11 
civilian  personnel  to  promote  respect  for  freedom  of  movement  and  to 
facilitate  the  orderly  and  phased  return  of  refugees  in  the  Brcko  area  The 
Brcko  Supervisor  established  his  office  on  April  11, 1997,  which  was  to 
operate  for  at  least  1  year.  On  March  15, 1998,  the  Brcko  arbitrator 
announced  that  the  decision  on  the  status  of  Brcko  would  be  postponed 
for  another  6  to  12  months. 

As  described  in  the  arbitration  statement  and  a  Peace  Implementation 
Council  document,  the  Brcko  Supervisor  had  more  authority  over  this  area 
of  operations  than  the  High  Representative  had  in  Bosnia  at  that  time.  The 
arbitration  tribunal’s  decision  gave  the  Supervisor  authority  to  issue 
binding  regulations  and  orders  to  (1)  assist  in  implementing  the  Dayton 
Agreement  in  the  Brcko  area  and  (2)  strengthen  the  area’s  local, 
multiethnic  democratic  institutions.  These  regulations  and  orders  would 
prevail  over  existing  laws  in  the  area  if  a  conflict  existed.  Further,  in 
reaffirming  the  right  of  persons  to  return  to  their  homes  of  origin,  the 
Peace  Implementation  Council  said  that  any  new  influx  of  refugees  or 
displaced  persons  should  occur  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Supervisor  in 
consultation  with  unhce.  Neither  document,  however,  described  how  the 
Supervisor  would  enforce  his  regulations,  orders,  or  decisions  if  the 
parties  did  not  choose  to  comply. 


Commitment  to 
Implementing  Dayton 
Agreement  Reinvigorated 


In  the  spring  of  1997,  the  United  States  conducted  a  major  review  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Bosnia,  an  effort  that  helped  reinvigorate  the  peace  process  by 
demonstrating  renewed  U.S.  commitment  to  implementing  the  Dayton 
Agreement.  Following  the  policy  review,  the  Steering  Board  of  the  Peace 
Implementation  Council  articulated  and  sfor  demonstrated  the 
international  community’s  commitment  to  achieving  Dayton’s  goals. 

On  May  30, 1997,  following  a  meeting  in  Sintra,  Portugal,  the  council’s 
Steering  Board  supported  the  more  vigorous  U.S.  approach,  issuing  a 
statement,  known  as  the  Sintra  Declaration,  that 

.  confirmed  the  Steering  Board’s  long-term  commitment  to  the  peace 
process  in  Bosnia  and  reaffirmed  that  the  international  community  would 
not  tolerate  a  resumption  of  hostilities  by  anyone  in  the  country  in  the 
future; 
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•  emphasized  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  will  remain  a  united  and 
sovereign  country,  consisting  of  two  multiethnic  entities,  and  that  the 
international  community  will  not  tolerate  any  attempts  at  ethnic  partition, 
in  fact  or  in  law,  by  anyone; 

.  demanded  that  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  and  national  and  entity 

governments  significantly  accelerate  their  work  toward  implementing  the 
Dayton  Agreement;  set  specific,  near-term  dates  by  which  Bosnia’s 
political  leaders  and  government  institutions  would  have  to  accomplish 
specific  tasks,  such  as  pass  citizenship  and  passport  laws,  that  would  link 
the  country’s  ethnic  groups  and  their  separate  areas  of  control;  and,  in 
some  cases,  described  diplomatic  consequences  if  the  parties  did  not 
accomplish  the  tasks  by  the  specified  date; 

.  acknowledged  the  High  Representative’s  authority  to  regulate  Bosnia’s 
media,  specifically  to  curtail  or  suspend  any  media  network  or  program 
whose  output  is  in  persistent  and  blatant  contravention  of  either  the  spirit 
or  letter  of  the  Dayton  Agreement;  and 
.  reemphasized  that  providing  economic  assistance  to  Bosnia  would  be 
conditioned  at  the  municipal  level  on  the  parties’  complying  with  the 
Dayton  Agreement,  particularly  those  provisions  dealing  with  surrendering 
indictees  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal  and  accepting  the  peaceful  return  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  to  their  prewar  homes. 

Beginning  in  mid-1997,  sfor  began  to  more  actively  support 
implementation  of  the  civilian  aspects  of  the  peace  operation.  For 
example,  sfoe  began  to  provide  general  and  local  security  for  people 
returning  to  their  prewar  homes  across  ethnic  lines  in  June/July  1997 ; 
defined  and  in  August  1997  began  to  control  special  police  as  paramilitary 
units  under  annex  lA  of  the  Dayton  Agreement,  as  a  step  toward  either 
disbanding  and  disarming  them  and/or  bringing  them  under  the  iptf 
restructuring  program  for  civilian  police;  and  supported  the  High 
Representative’s  attempts  to  curtail  media  that  blatantly  and  persistently 
violated  the  Dayton  Agreement  by  taking  control  of  five  television 
transmitters  in  Republika  Srpska  during  October  1997. 

On  December  10, 1997,  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  reiterated  the 
international  commitment  to  implement  fully  the  Dayton  Agreement.  The 
council’s  conclusions,  based  on  its  interpretation  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement,  also  stated  that  the  High  Representative  could  make  binding 
decisions  on  (1)  the  timing  and  location  of  meetings  and  the  chairmanship 
of  Bosnia’s  common  governmental  institutions;  (2)  interim  measures  that 
would  take  effect  when  parties  are  unable  to  reach  agreement  and  would 
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remain  in  force  until  Bosnia’s  collective  Presidency^®  or  Council  of 
Ministers  had  adopted  a  decision  consistent  with  the  Dayton  Agreement 
on  the  issue  concerned;  and  (3)  other  measures  to  ensure  implementation 
of  the  Dayton  Agreement  throughout  Bosnia  and  its  entities,  as  well  as  the 
smooth  running  of  common  institutions.  Such  measures  may  include 
actions  against  persons  holding  public  office  or  officials  who  are  absent 
from  meetings  without  good  cause  or  who  are  found  by  the  High 
Representative  to  be  in  violation  of  legal  commitments  made  under  the 
agreement  or  the  terms  for  its  implementation. 


Political  Division  of 
Republika  Srpska 


As  of  mid-1997,  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders  had  not  started  to 
implement  key  areas  of  the  Dayton  Agreement.  This  was  in  large  part  due 
to  Radovan  Karadzic’s  blocking  of  attempts  of  more  moderate  Bosnian 
Serb  political  leaders  to  work  with  the  international  community  in  efforts 
that  would  link  Bosnia’s  ethnic  groups  politically  or  economically. 
Karadzic  is  a  war  crimes  indictee*®  and  unifying  force  of  the  then-ruling 
political  party  in  Republika  Srpska,  the  sds.  Because  of  I&iradzic’s 
intransigence,  the  international  community  gave  very  little  economic 
assistance  to  Republika  Srpska  in  1996  and  1997. 

On  June  27, 1997,  the  President  of  Republika  Srpska,  President  Plavsic, 
announced  that  she  had  fired  the  Republika  Srpska  Minister  of  Interior. 
According  to  an  ohr  report,  Plavsic  fired  the  Minister  because  he  had 
attempted  to  remove  police  officers  and  units  involved  in  compiling  a 
special  report  on  illegal  trade  and  other  economic  activities  in  Republika 
Srpska  This  action  was  the  first  visible  sign  of  a  political  division  between 
President  Plavsic,  whose  political  base  is  in  Banja  Luka,  and  Karadzic  and 
his  hard-line  sds  supporters,  whose  political  base  is  in  Pale. 

By  the  end  of  October  1997,  the  political  struggle  in  Republika  Srpska  had 
resulted  in  (1)  Plavsic  being  expelled  from  the  sds  and  gaining  control  of 
civilian  police  in  three  of  nine  public  security  centers  in  Republika  Srpska 
(see  fig.  1.3);  (2)  Karadzic  and  the  sds  losing  control  of  the  transmitters  of 
Serb  Radio  and  Television  (srt)  television,  the  primaiy  Bosnian  Serb 
media  outlet;  and  (3)  Plavsic  disbanding  the  Republika  Srpska  National 
Assembly  and  calling  elections  for  a  new  assembly,  which  were  held  on 
November  22  and  23, 1997,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new,  more 


^^Bosnia’s  constitution  (annex  4  of  the  Dayton  Agreement)  established  Bosnia’s  collective  Presidency 
of  three  members:  one  Bosniak  and  one  Croat,  each  elected  from  the  Federation,  and  one  Serb  directly 
elected  from  Republika  Srpska. 

^‘^Radovan  Karadzic  was  indicted  by  the  war  crimes  tribunal  on  charges  of  violating  the  laws  of  war, 
crimes  against  humanity,  and  genocide. 
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moderate  Republika  Srpska  government  based  in  Barya  Luka.  Appendix  II 
provides  information  on  key  events  in  the  Republika  Srpska  political  crisis 
through  January  31, 1998. 


Figure  1.3:  Control  of  Republika 
Srpska  Police,  as  of  October  1997 


Many  observers  told  us  that  President  Plavsic  is  an  ardent  Serb  nationalist 
who  maintains  a  long-term  goal  of  a  separate  Serb  state.  However,  she  has 
allowed  more  open  political  expression  in  Republika  Srpska  and,  unlike 


Note:  Although  Prnjavor  falls  under  the  Doboj  public  security  center,  the  municipal  police  station 
was  controlled  by  Plavsic. 

Source:  IPTF  and  U.N.  Civil  Affairs  interviews  and  documents. 
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Objectives,  Scope, 
and  Methodology 


Karadzic  and  the  sds,  is  willing  to  work  with  the  international  community 
to  implement  at  least  some  civilian  measures  called  for  in  the  Dayton 
Agreement,  including  those  that  would  link  the  ethnic  groups  politically 
and  economically.  President  Plavsic  would  do  so,  according  to  these 
observers,  because  (1)  she  sees  the  growing  economic  gap  between  the 
Federation  and  Republika  Srpska  and  realizes  that  to  obtain  economic  aid 
she  must  cooperate  with  the  international  community  and  (2)  she  intends 
to  build  a  Serbian  state  based  on  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law  rather 
than  on  the  corruption  of  the  hard-line  sds.  According  to  one  observer, 
Plavsic  has  not  repudiated  all  of  her  former  beliefs;  however,  her  actions 
indicate  that  her  views  appeared  to  have  evolved  in  a  more  pro-Dayton 
direction. 

By  the  end  of  1997,  the  political  division  of  Republika  Srpska  had  affected 
the  operating  environment  of  all  aspects  of  the  peace  operation.  The 
evolving  political  situation  that  followed  the  initial  split  provided  the 
international  community  with  many  opportunities  to  encourage  and/or 
force  further  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Agreement.  Many  specific 
events  in  the  crisis  required  sfor  intervention  to  prevent  or  respond  to 
violent  situations,  such  as  when  pro-Plavsic  police  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  take  over  Pale-controlled  police  facilities  in  Doboj  and 
Brcko. 


At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
we  reviewed  the  implementation  of  the  Bosnia  peace  operation.  Our 
specific  objectives  were  to  determine  what  progress  had  been  made  in 
achieving  the  operation’s  objectives  since  mid-1997.  To  do  so,  we  focused 
on  the  operation’s  four  key  goals,  which  are  to  create  conditions  that  allow 
Bosnia’s  political  leaders  to  (1)  provide  a  secure  environment  for  the 
people  of  Bosnia;  (2)  create  a  unified,  democratic  country,  to  include  the 
surrendering  of  indictees  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal;  (3)  ensure  the  rights 
of  people  to  return  to  their  prewar  homes;  and  (4)  rebuild  the  economy.  In 
addition,  we  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  program  designed  to  train  and 
equip  the  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  militaries  as  they  integrate  into  a 
unified  Federation  military. 

To  determine  progress,  we  made  field  visits  to  Bosnia  in  June  and  October 
1997  and  February  1998.  We  reported  on  the  results  of  our  June  visit  in 
testimony  to  the  Committee  in  July  1997.^“  During  our  field  visits,  we  did 


^"Bosnia  Peace  Operation:  Progress  Toward  the  Dayton  Agreement’s  Goals — ^An  Update 
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audit  work  in  Sar^evo,  Tuzla,  Brcko,  Banja  Luka,  Pale,  Mostar,  Stolac, 
Travnik,  Jajce,  Busovaca,  Konjic,  Zenica,  Sanski  Most,  Prijedor,  Doboj, 
Trebinje,  and  numerous  villages  throughout  Bosnia.  While  in  Bosnia,  we 
interviewed  officials  from  the  U.S.  embassy,  usaid;  usia;  the  headquarters 
of  SFOR  and  two  of  its  multinational  division  headquarters;  ohr;  unmibh, 
including  iptf,  U.N.  Civil  Affairs,  and  the  Mine  Action  Center;  the  World 
Bank;  unhcr;  osce;  government  officials;  opposition  party  members; 
Bosnian  displaced  persons,  many  of  whom  had  returned  to  their  homes  in 
areas  controlled  by  another  ethnic  group;  and  numerous  nongovernmental 
organizations. 

We  also  interviewed  officials  from  (1)  the  Departments  of  State,  Defense, 
and  the  Treasury;  usaid;  usia;  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  (2)  the  U.S.  European  Command  and  U.S.  Army  Europe 
in  Germany;  (3)  the  U.S.  mission  to  nato,  nato  international  staff,  shape, 
and  the  European  Commission  in  Belgium;  (5)  osce  and  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  OSCE  in  Vienna,  Austria;  and  (6)  the  U.S.  embassy  and  U.N.  Liaison 
Office  in  Zagreb,  Croatia. 

Also  to  assess  progress  toward  achiewng  the  operation’s  objectives  and  in 
implementing  the  train  and  equip  program,  we  compared  conditions  in 
Bosnia  with  the  goals  laid  out  in  Dayton  and  related  agreements.  We 
analyzed  numerous  situation  reports  and  other  documents  from  U.S. 
agencies,  nato,  sfor,  ohr,  osce,  iptf,  unhcr,  and  other  organizations.  We 
also  interviewed  many  observers  of  the  situation  in  Bosnia  to  expand  upon 
or  clarify  information  contained  in  the  documents.  Further,  we  relied  on 
results  of  a  joint  OAO-Congressional  Research  Service  (crs)  seminar  for 
Congress  on  “Bosnia;  U.S.  Options  After  June  1998,”  which  was  held  on 
November  6, 1997.^^ 

We  did  not  (1)  verify  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  cost 
information  dod  or  civilian  agencies  provided  to  us;  (2)  evaluate  the 
methodology  of  usia  polls  or  other  surveys  or  polls  used  in  this  report;  or 
(3)  assess  the  reliability  or  methodology  of  usaid,  ohr,  or  World  Bank  audit 
reports. 

According  to  usia  officials,  usia  analyses  are  based  on  responses  from 
people  belonging  to  the  principal  ethnic  group  in  each  of  the  following 
sampling  areas:  Republika  Srpska;  predominately  Croatian  regions  of 
Bosnia;  and  predominately  Muslim  areas  of  Bosnia.  Nineteen  times  out  of 


^^Bosnia  Options  After  June  1998:  Summary  of  a  CRS/GAO  Seminar,  CRS  document  98-23F 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Library  of  Congress,  Dec.  23, 1997. 
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20,  results  from  samples  of  similar  size  to  usia  samples  will  differ  by  no 
more  than  4  percentage  points  in  either  direction  from  what  would  be 
found  if  it  were  possible  to  interview  every  Bosnian  Serb  in  Republika 
Srpska,  every  Bosnian  Muslim  in  Muslim-dominated  areas  of  the  country, 
and  every  Bosnian  Croat  in  Croat-dominated  areas  of  the  country.  Because 
of  this  sampling  methodology,  usia  cautions  against  using  its  poll  results  to 
develop  data  on  attitudes  of  Bosnia’s  total  population.  Despite  these 
limitations  to  usia  samples,  we  believe  the  usia  data  have  sufficient 
geographic  coverage  to  provide  an  adequate  approximation  of  the 
attitudes  of  each  of  Bosnia’s  three  mqjor  ethnic  groups  countrywide. 

We  conducted  our  work  from  June  1997  through  May  1998  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  government  auditing  standards.  Our  information 
on  foreign  law  was  obtained  from  interviews  and  secondary  sources, 
rather  than  independent  review  and  analysis. 
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To  promote  a  permanent  reconciliation  between  all  parties,  the  Dayton 
Agreement  sought  to  establish  “lasting  security"  based  on  a  durable 
cessation  of  hostilities,^  civilian  police  that  operate  in  accordance  with 
democratic  policing  standards,  and  a  stable  military  balance  in  the  region. 
Under  heavy  international  pressure,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
toward  achieving  the  goal  of  a  secure  environment,  but  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished,  particularly  in  the  area  of  developing  democratic  civilian 
police  forces. 

The  overall  security  situation  improved  somewhat  during  1997,  but 
remains  very  volatile,  sfor  has  continued  to  ensure  the  cease-fire  by 
monitoring  and  controlling  Bosnia’s  three  militaries  and  in  August  1997 
started  to  control  Bosnia’s  special  police  units  as  military  forces. 
Significant  early  steps  were  taken  in  1997  in  certifying,  training,  and 
ethnically  integrating  Bosnia’s  civilian  police  forces  in  the  Federation  and 
in  starting  the  certification  process  in  Republika  Srpska.  However, 
according  to  U.N.  officials,  the  police  remained  the  primary  violator  of 
human  rights  in  Bosnia  and  often  failed  to  provide  security  for  people  of 
other  ethnic  groups. 

Also,  by  the  end  of  1997,  the  parties  to  the  Dayton  Agreement  largely 
complied  with  arms  control  measures  designed  to  achieve  a  regional 
military  balance.  The  U.S.-led  international  program  to  train,  equip,  and 
integrate  the  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  militaries  into  a  unified 
Federation  military^  also  made  significant  progress. 


Overall  Security 
Situation 


According  to  data  from  the  sfor  Assessment  Cell,  an  operation  analysis 
unit  at  SFOR  headquarters,  the  overall  security  situation  improved  in  Bosnia 
during  1997,  but  threats  to  stability  increased  during  the  first  few  months 
of  1998  (see  fig.  2.1).  The  cell’s  data — ^which  include  incidents  related  to 
fi’eedom  of  movement,  ethnic  conflicts,  and  police  abuse^ — ^show  that 
threats  decreased  at  an  average  monthly  rate  of  1.5  percent  during  1997. 
However,  the  data  also  show  substantial  volatility  throughout  the  year  and 
during  early  1998.  For  example,  the  number  of  incidents  increased  by 


^The  Dayton  Agreement  did  not  define  “a  durable  cessation  of  hostilities.” 

^The  Federation  defense  law  calls  for  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  militaries  to  be  fully  integrated  into  a 
unified  Federation  Army  by  August  1999. 

'^he  SFOR  Assessment  Cell  tracks  “police  behavior  incidents”  as  a  means  of  measuring  progress 
toward  “establishing  democratic  police  forces.”  This  category  includes  police  misconduct  such  as 
beatings,  unlawful  evictions,  illegal  search,  illegal  checkpoints,  and  the  failure  of  police  officers  to  do 
their  job.  For  purposes  of  this  report,  we  refer  to  these  incidents  as  police-related  human  ri^ts  abuses 
or  police  abuse. 
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123  percent  between  April  and  May  1997,  decreased  by  45  percent 
between  September  and  November  1997,  and  then  increased  again  by 
about  140  percent  from  January  through  March  1998. 


Figure  2.1 :  SFOR  Assessment  Cell  Data  on  Threats  to  Stability  in  Bosnia,  January  1997-April  1998 

Number 


Note:  While  SFOR  believes  these  data  provide  a  good  assessment  of  overall  trends,  they  do  not 
include  all  threats  to  stability.  This  chart  excludes  four  new  measures  that  were  added  during  the 
second  half  of  1997.  According  to  an  assessment  ceil  officer,  the  cell  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  additional  measures  that  will  be  included  in  this  analysis  in  the  future. 

Source:  SFOR  Assessment  Ceil. 


According  to  an  assessment  cell  report,  these  threat  trends  on  a  general 
level  reflect  the  cycle  of  violence  that  occurred  during  Bosnia’s  war,  with 
declines  in  intensity  in  the  spring  for  planting  and  late  summer  for  harvest, 
and  in  early  winter  when  movement  is  more  difficult.  Further,  tensions 
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related  to  returns  of  refugees  and  displaced  people  contributed  to 
increases  from  May  through  December  1997,  as  well  as  in  early  1998.  While 
the  number  of  incidents  in  January  and  February  1998  was  much  lower 
than  during  the  same  months  a  year  earlier,  the  number  of  incidents  during 
March  and  April  1998  was  higher  than  the  prior  year,  primarily  due  to  an 
increase  in  (1)  ethnic  incidents,  particularly  in  the  Federation,  as  people 
crossed  ethnic  lines  to  visit  or  return  to  their  prewar  homes  and  (2)  police 
abuse  incidents  associated  with  illegal  police  checkpoints. 


SFOR  Control  of 
Bosnia’s  Military 
Forces 

The  Three  Militaries  in 
Bosnia 


In  1997,  SFOR  continued  to  contain  the  three  militaries  in  Bosnia  and 
started  the  process  of  bringing  special  police  units  under  sfor  control. 


SFOR  officials  and  nato  documents  state  that  during  1997  Bosnia’s  political 
leaders  generally  complied  with  most  military  provisions  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement,  but  their  militaries  continually  tested  sfor’s  reactions  to  minor 
violations  of  annex  lA  of  the  Dayton  Agreement.  Under  sfor  supervision, 
the  three  militaries  continued  to  observe  the  October  1995  cease-fire;  kept 
their  forces  separated;  and  demobilized  additional  troops,  bringing  their 
combined  strength  down  to  55,500  soldiers  by  October  1997.  sfor  enforced 
compliance  with  the  military  provisions  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  by 
continually  patrolling  throughout  the  country,  including  in  the  zone  of 
separation;  routinely  monitoring  and  inspecting  SFOR-approved  military 
storage  sites  and  installations;  and  monitoring  SFOR-approved  military 
training  and  movement  activities.  Further,  according  to  a  dod  report,  the 
three  military  forces  surpassed  sfor’s  requirement  that  they  reduce  their 
military  cantonment  sites  by  25  percent  during  1997.  They  reduced  the 
number  of  sites  by  about  29  percent — from  770  sites  to  545  sites — ^by 
December  1, 1997,  and  further  lowered  the  number  to  534  by  January  1998.^ 


Minor  violations  and  weapons  inventory  discrepancies  by  the  three 
militaries  led  sfor  to  confiscate  and  destroy  about  10,000  small  arms  and 
some  heavy  weapons  in  1997.  Moreover,  according  to  nato  documents, 
SFOR  also  imposed  numerous  training  and  movement  bans  on  the  three 
militaries  throughout  the  year  for  violations  such  as  failing  to  meet 


'^On  February  16, 1998,  SFOR  directed  that  the  three  militaries  implement  a  further  25-percent 
reduction  in  military  cantonment  sites  during  1998.  In  March  1998,  SFOR  extended  the  deadline  to  the 
end  of  February  1999. 
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demining  requirements,  inaccurately  reporting  troop  movement  and 
training  activities,  and  infringing  radar  and  missile  restrictions. 

Because  the  fighting  has  not  resumed,  the  operation’s  civilian 
organizations  have  been  able  to  continue  their  work  and  the  people  of 
Bosnia  have  been  able  to  proceed  with  the  long  process  of  political  and 
social  reconciliation.  On  December  10, 1997,  the  Peace  Implementation 
Council  stated  that  the  presence  of  NATO-led  forces  has  been  the  greatest 
single  contributor  to  subregional  security  since  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  and  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  short  to  medium  term. 


Special  Police  On  August  7, 1997,  the  SFOE  Commander  notified  the  entity  Presidents  that 

special  police  units  in  Bosnia  would  henceforth  be  controlled  by  sfor  as 
military  forces  under  annex  lA  of  the  Dayton  Agreement.  The  agreement 
had  defined  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  special  police  as  organizations 
with  military  capability  and  thus  subject  to  Dayton’s  military  provisions. 
The  new  sfoe  policy  was  to  apply  to  special  police  not  duly  certified  and 
monitored  as  civilian  police  under  the  iptf  police  restructuring  program. 
The  policy  was  designed  to  help  accelerate  and  ensure  police  restructuring 
and  reform,  particularly  in  Republika  Srpska.®  The  sfor  Commander  also 
issued  supplementary  instructions  to  the  parties  on  August  15, 1997.  These 
instructions  laid  out  the  procedures  to  be  followed  while  the  special  police 
are  subject  to  sfor  control  before  iptf  certifies  them  as  civilian  police. 

NATO  documents  show  that  special  police  in  the  Federation  were  generally 
in  compliance  with  sfor  requirements  as  of  mid-October  1997.®  However, 
Republika  Srpska  special  police,  specifically  some  units  of  the  Police 
Anti-Terrorist  Brigade,^  had  failed  to  comply  despite  sfor  training  and 
movement  bans  on  all  Republika  Srpska  special  police  units  that  were  not 
in  compliance  with  the  supplementary  instructions.  As  of  November  12, 
1997,  the  two  outstanding  issues  were  (1)  the  failure  of  five  special  police 
units  to  provide  monthly  duty  rosters  and  of  one  of  these  units  to  submit 
its  personnel  list  to  sfor  and  (2)  the  failure  of  the  Bosnian  Serb  member  of 
Bosnia’s  collective  Presidency,  Momcilo  Krajisnik  of  the  sds,  to  personally 
respond  and  explain  to  the  sfor  Commander  the  role  of  special  police  in 


"Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders  agreed  to  participate  in  IPTF’s  police  restructuring  program  in  late 
September  1997. 

®The  Bosniak-controUed  internal  security  service,  the  Agency  for  Information  and  Documentation,  was 
not  classified  as  a  special  police  unit  and  not  subject  to  SFOR  control. 

'^The  units  are  located  in  Pale,  Sekovici,  Byeljina,  Doboj,  and  Tjentiste, 
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events  that  took  place  in  Banja  Luka  in  early  September  1997.^  Because  of 
these  problems,  special  police  remained  subject  to  a  training  and 
movement  ban  and  continued  to  be  closely  monitored  by  sfor. 

On  November  10, 1997,  sfor  seized  control  of  the  special  police  unit  in 
Doboj,  in  response  to  special  police  actions  in  Baiya  Luka  in  early 
September  1997  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  Krajisnik  to  adequately 
e3q)lain  them.  Specifically,  sfor  confiscated  weapons,  vehicles, 
communications  equipment,  and  files  from  the  unit  and  decertified  the 
officers  assigned  there.  On  November  20, 1997,  sfor  and  iptf  officials 
reached  an  agreement  with  Republika  Srpska  representatives  on  the  future 
role  of  special  police  as  they  become  part  of  the  civilian  police  structure. 
Once  certified  as  civilian  police,  some  units  (about  850  officers)  will  be 
allowed  to  assume  iPTF-approved  tasks  related  to  counterterrorism,  border 
control,  organized  crime  prevention,  protection  of  important  people,  and 
crowd  control. 

As  of  February  8, 1998,  according  to  an  iptf  memo,  1,321  special  police 
officers  in  Barya  Luka  (106),  Doboj  (960),  and  Bije(jina  (255)  had  started 
the  initial  steps  of  iptf’s  civilian  police  certification  process.  By  that  time, 
according  to  a  nato  document,  sfor  had  all  Republika  Srpska  special 
police  under  control  and  surveillance,  with  sfor  liaison  officers  attached 
to  each  unit;  however,  not  all  units  were  in  full  compliance  yet  with  sfor’s 
instructions  of  August  1997. 


Public  Security 
Reforms 


During  1997,  under  intense  international  pressure,  Bosniak,  Bosnian  Croat, 
and  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders  began  taking  important,  early  steps  in 
developing  police  forces  that  meet  iptf’s  standards  for  democratic 
policing.  The  Bosniaks  and  Bosnian  Croats  began  patrolling  together  in 
eveiy  municipality  of  two  ethnically  mixed  cantons  in  the  Federation;  both 
President  Plavsic  and  sds  hard  liners  in  Pale  allowed  their  police  forces  to 
start  the  iptf  police  restructuring  process  late  in  the  year,  after  almost 


^On  September  8, 1997,  SDS  bused  in  large  numbers  of  people  from  throughout  Republika  Srpska, 
including  police  from  eastern  Bosnia,  for  an  SDS  rally  in  Baiya  Luka.  Based  on  evidence  presented  by 
the  Bat\ia  Luka  Chief  of  Police,  the  Principal  Deputy  High  Representative  determined  that  the  buses 
contained  people  intending  to  provoke  disorder  and  possible  violence  and  requested  SFOR  assistance 
in  inspecting  and  turning  back  buses  deemed  as  a  threat.  The  day  after  the  rally,  senior  hard-line  SDS 
members  and  their  security  persoimel,  including  some  v/ith  special  police  identification  cards,  were 
blockaded  in  a  Baiya  Luka  hotel  by  pro-Plavsic  police  and  a  crowd  of  local  residents,  until  the 
Principal  Deputy  High  Representative  and  SFOR  soldiers  assisted  the  majority  of  the  pro-Pale  group  in 
safely  leaving  the  hotel. 
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2  years  of  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  iptf;®  and  in  Brcko,  the 
Supervisor  began  the  process  of  establishing  a  multiethnic,  democratic 
civilian  police  force  for  Brcko  municipality.  The  progress  was  often  slow 
and  halting,  however,  and  police  continued  to  be  the  primary  violator  of 
human  rights  in  Bosnia,  The  program  to  train  and  equip  Bosnia’s  police 
forces,  an  integral  part  of  the  iptf  police  restructuring  program,  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  United  States  but  received  limited  financial 
support  from  other  donors. 


Status  of  Civilian  Police 
Restructuring 


By  the  end  of  1997,  iptf  was  implementing  three  distinct  police 
restructuring  efforts  in  Bosnia,  specifically,  (1)  in  the  Federation  for 
Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  police  forces  at  the  canton  and  Federation 
levels;  (2)  in  Republika  Srpska,  starting  with  the  entity’s  public  security 
centers,  three  of  which  were  controlled  by  President  Plavsic  in  Baiya  Luka 
and  six  of  which  were  controlled  by  sds  hard-liners  in  Pale;  and  (3)  in  the 
Brcko  area  of  supervision.  Republika  Sipska,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Brcko  Supervisor. 

Each  police  restructuring  effort  consisted  of  certifying,  training,  reducing, 
and  integrating  police  forces,  as  well  as  revising  police  standards  and 
procedures  so  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  democratic  policing 
standards.  Tables  2.1  and  2.2  provide  information  on  progress  made  in 
these  areas  in  1997  and  early  1998.  According  to  a  State  Department 
official,  although  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders  in  Pale  consented  to  police 
restructuring  in  September  1997,  they  had  not  consistently  followed 
through  on  their  commitments;  most  of  the  police  who  had  been 
provisionally  certified  by  the  iptf  were  in  areas  controlled  by  President 
Plavsic. 


^The  agreement,  dated  September  16, 1997,  was  negotiated  and  agreed  to  by  Plavsic  and  a  pro-Pale 
Bosnian  Serb  political  leader  following  unsuccessful  attempts  by  pro-Plavsic  police  to  gain  control 
over  police  in  Doboj,  Brcko,  and  Byeljina  in  late  August  1997.  According  to  a  senior  international 
official  in  Bosnia,  Bosnian  Serb  leaders  in  Pale  agreed  to  restructure  their  police  in  accordance  with 
IPTFs  standards  primarily  because  they  feared  that  the  international  community  would  assist 
President  Plavsic  in  gaining  control  over  their  police. 
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Table  2.1 :  Progress  in  Certifying,  Training,  and  Reducing  Numbers  of  Civilian  Police,  as  of  February  1998 


Area 

Temporary  certification® 

Number  of  police 
trained  or  in 
training^ 

Force  reduction 

Federation 

An  estimated  8,314  police  in  8  of  10  cantons 
were* certified  or  in  the  process  of  being 
certified.^ 

8,258— human 
dignity  course 

1,910— transition 

Total  police  in  cantonal-  and  Federation-level 
police  forces  to  be  reduced  from  over  22,000  in 

1 996  down  to  no  more  than  1 1 ,500. 
Federation-level  police  force  limited  to  1,000. 

Some  Federation  Ministry  of  Interior  officers  had 
received  temporary  certification,  but  the 
Federation-level  police  force  was  not  completely 
operational. 

course 

Republika 

Srpska 

Police  certified  or  undergoing  certification  in 
eight  of  nine  public  security  centers;  5,551 
police  certified  (including  1,321  special  police), 
primarily  in  western  Republika  Srpska.*^ 

1,852— human 
dignity  course® 

Police  forces  are  to  be  reduced  from  as  many  as 
20,000  police  to  no  more  than  8,500.^ 

Brcko 

Certification  started  on  October  23,  1997,  for 
current  police  and  on  November  17,  1997,  for 
candidates  not  currently  serving  as  police 
officers.  230  police  were  certified  by  December 
16,  1997. 

Training  due  to 
begin  in  February 
1998. 

Police  reservists  cease  to  function  in  Brcko  on 
October  13,  1997. 

Brcko  supervisor  limited  police  force  to  230 
officers  on  November  10,  1997. 

^As  a  step  toward  permanent  IPTF  certification  for  police  duties,  Bosnian  police  must  first  receive 
a  temporary  certification  by  (a)  completing  an  application  that  is  screened  for  schooling  and 
background,  (b)  passing  an  IPTF-administered  written  exam  on  police  knowledge  and  skills  and  a 
psychological  test,  (c)  being  screened  for  human  rights  abuses  and  war  crimes,  (d)  attending  a 

2- day  information  seminar  on  the  restructuring  process,  and  (e)  being  Issued  temporary 
identification  cards  with  their  name,  number,  and  photograph  that  allow  them  to  perform  police 
duties  for  1  year.  During  the  1 -year  certification  period.  IPTF  is  to  conduct  a  thorough  background 
investigation  on  each  police  officer. 

‘^As  of  January  31,  1998.  Police  who  are  temporarily  certified  must  attend  a  2-day  training  course 
an  democratic  policing  standards  and  human  rights,  a  1-week  human  dignity  course,  and  a 

3- week  "transition  course"  on  basic  policing  skills.  To  receive  permanent  certification,  police 
lacking  at  least  3  months  of  formal  police  training  must  receive  it  within  1  year  of  receiving  the 
temporary  certification.  According  to  a  State  Department  official,  no  police  had  been  permanently 
certified  as  of  February  11,1 998. 

‘'As  of  January  17,  1998.  According  to  a  State  Department  official,  the  delay  in  temporarily 
certifying  the  police  in  the  two  remaining  cantons.  West  Herzegovina  and  West  Bosnia,  both 
Croat-controlled,  is  due  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Croat  officials  to  adopt  Federation 
symbols  and  integrate  their  police  forces. 

‘^As  of  February  8, 1998.  The  Republika  Srpska  restructuring  agreement  calls  for  the  sequential 
restructuring  of  the  nine  public  security  centers  followed  by  special  police  units  not  subject  to 
SFOR  control,  other  specialized  police  units,  and  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs.  Certification  and 
training  began  first  in  Plavsic-controlled  public  security  centers.  On  October  17, 1997,  Trebinje 
became  the  first  Pale-controlled  center  to  start  the  certification  process.  As  of  February  8, 1988, 
only  the  center  in  Foca  (Srbinje)  had  not  begun  the  process. 

®As  of  January  31,  1998,  only  police  in  Banja  Luka  had  taken  the  human  dignity  course. 

Trom  an  October  1997  OHR  report.  According  to  a  State  Department  official,  the  IPTF  estimate  of 
7,600  civilian  police  for  Republika  Srpska  understates  the  number  of  police  in  eastern  Republika 
Srpska. 

Sources:  U.N.,  OHR,  and  IPTF  documents:  UNMIBH,  IPTF,  and  State  Department  officials. 
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iptf’s  efforts  to  integrate  Bosnia’s  police  forces  are  viewed  by  many 
observers  in  Bosnia  as  critically  important  for  building  confidence  among 
people  who  have  crossed  or  will  cross  ethnic  lines  to  return  home  and  will 
have  to  rely  on  their  local  police  to  provide  security  for  them.  The  three 
police  restructuring  efforts  in  1997  had  different  standards  for  ethnically 
integrating  police  forces  and  made  different  amounts  of  progress  toward 
their  goals:  The  integration  of  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  police  in  the 
Federation  had  made  important  progress  by  the  end  of  1997;  the  creation 
of  a  multiethnic  police  force  in  Brcko  started  very  late  in  the  year;  and  the 
integration  process  had  not  yet  started  in  other  areas  of  Republika  Srspka 
(see  table  2.2). 
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Table  2.2:  Progress  in  Integrating  Bosnian  Police,  as  of  May  1998 

Area  Integration  standard^ 

Progress 

Federation  Allocate  and  fill  slots  on  police  forces  based  on  prewar 

population,  as  defined  by  1991  census  data 

Allocation  of  police  completed  in  8  of  the  10  cantons. 

•  Difficulties  in  recruiting  police  to  fill  allocation  for 
Bosnian  Serbs  and  other  ethnic  groups  in  Neretva. 
Central  Bosnia,  Tuzia-Podrinje  and  Sarajevo,  and  for 
Croats  in  Sarajevo. 

•  Joint  Bosniak-Bosnian  Croat  police  patrols  in  every 
municipality  of  two  ethnically-mixed  cantons 
(Central  Bosnia  and  Neretva)  by  December  1997.  By 
mid-March  1998,  some  municipalities  had  reverted  to 
police  patrols  by  the  dominant  ethnic  group  only. 

Allocation  of  police  not  complete  in  2  cantons. 

•  Restructuring  in  West  Herzegovina  delayed  by 
disputes  over  regulations. 

•  Restructuring  agreement  for  West  Bosnia  signed  in 
April  1998;  canton  failed  to  integrate  Serb  police 
officers  in  Drvar  by  early  May.*^ 

Adopt  common  uniform 

Common  uniforms  fully  adopted  in  8  cantons  and  partially 
adopted  in  2  cantons.  Bosnian  Croat  "Herceg-Bosna" 
symbols  still  worn  by  police  in  Croat-controlled  areas. 

Adopt  common  vehicles  (color  and  license  plates)  for  all 
police*^ 

Common  vehicles  fully  adopted  in  8  cantons  and  partially 
adopted  in  2  cantons. 

Integrate  Federation  Ministry  of  Interior 

Not  integrated;  separate  chains  of  command  still  exist  for 
Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  police  forces.*^ 

(continued) 
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Area 

Integration  standard® 

Progress 

Republika 

Srpska 

Changes  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  Republika  Srpska 
population  are  to  be  reflected  in  composition  of  police 
forces. 

No  progress. 

Brcko 

Allocate  and  fill  slots  on  the  police  force  based  on 
population  composition  reflected  in  voters'  registry  and 
results  of  September  1997  municipal  elections. 

Allocation  made  on  November  10, 1997:  52.2  percent 

Serb  (120  police);  39.1  percent  Bosniak  (90  police);  and 

8.7  percent  Croat  (20  police). 

Police  chief  selected  from  ethnic  group  with  most  citizens 
residing  in  Brcko  supervisory  area.  Police  chief  and  two 
deputies  must  be  of  different  ethnic  groups. 

Police  chief  and  deputies  elected  by  municipal  assembly 
on  November  13, 1997. 

Multiethnic  police  force  begins  to  function  December  31 , 
1997.  Multiethnic  patrols  initially  occur  only  in  periphery 
areas  of  Brcko  town,  such  as  returns  villages  and  border 
crossings. 

"“Standards  for  integrating  police  forces  were  set  by  (1)  the  Federation  police  restructuring 
agreement  signed  by  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  political  leaders  on  April  25,  1996;  (2)  the 
Republika  Srpska  police  restructuring  agreement  signed  by  Republika  Srpska  President  Plavsic 
and  Prime  Minister  Klickovic  on  September  16. 1997:  and  (3)  the  Brcko  Supervisors  order  on 
multiethnic  police  in  Brcko  municipality  of  October  13, 1997,  and  the  November  10, 1997, 
addendum  to  that  order. 

According  to  the  1 991  census  data,  Bosnian  Serbs  were  the  overwhelming  majority  in  areas  of 
the  West  Bosnia  canton,  including  Drvar.  They  were  driven  out  of  those  areas  in  the  summer  of 
1995  as  a  result  of  a  Croatian  military  offensive,  but  won  the  majority  of  seats  on  the  Drvar 
municipal  council  in  the  September  1997  election.  Bosnian  Serbs  who  have  returned  to  Drvar 
have  applied  to  become  members  of  the  police  force.  According  to  an  OSCE  official,  canton 
authorities  failed  to  integrate  15  Bosnian  Serb  officers  into  the  Drvar  police  force  by  May  9, 1998, 
as  required. 

"'iPTF  created  a  requirement  for  a  common  paint  scheme  for  all  police  cars  in  the  Federation.  The 
U.N.  and  SFOR  agreed  that  police  cars  that  are  not  painted  in  the  Joint  Federation  colors  will  be 
considered  illegal  and  will  be  seized. 

“^According  to  a  December  10,  1997,  U.N.  report,  the  inauguration  of  the  Federation  Ministry  of 
Interior  was  delayed  for  several  months  by  disagreements  between  the  Bosniak  minister  and  his 
Croat  deputy  over  distribution  of  responsibilities  and  the  collocation  of  the  ministry  and  a 
Bosniak-controlled  intelligence  agency,  mainly  due  to  Bosniak  intransigence. 

Sources;  IPTF  and  U.N,  reports:  IPTF,  U.N.  and  State  Department  officials. 


The  joint  patrolling  by  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  police  forces  was 
viewed  as  a  positive  development  by  human  rights  and  other  observers. 
During  our  October  1997  visit  to  Bosnia,  these  patrols  were  just  getting 
underway  in  many  areas  of  the  ethnically  mixed  cantons  of  Neretva  and 
Central  Bosnia  At  that  time,  a  senior  osce  human  rights  observer  told  us 
that  joint  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  police  patrols  had  resulted  in  a 
decline  in  human  rights  abuses  in  areas  where  they  were  occurring.  By 
early  December  1997,  according  to  a  U.N.  report,  joint  Bosniak  and 
Bosnian  Croat  patrols  were  taking  place  in  every  municipality  in  Neretva 
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and  Central  Bosnia  cantons.  However,  by  mid-March  1998,  some 
municipalities  in  these  cantons  had  reverted  to  a  pattern  of  police  patrols 
consisting  solely  of  officers  from  the  dominant  ethnic  group. 

Despite  these  positive  developments.  State  Department  and  iptf  officials 
described  the  progress  in  integrating  Federation  police  forces  as 
finstrating,  halting,  incremental  progress,  noting  many  problems.  For 
example,  police  deployed  to  areas  controlled  by  another  ethnic  group  at 
times  had  been  harassed,  intimidated,  and  threatened,  and  some  had 
requested  iptf  or  sfor  protection.  Further,  in  early  February  1998, 
according  to  a  State  Department  official,  iptf  and  ohr  canceled  the 
inauguration  of  a  restructured  police  force  in  a  Croat-controlled  canton 
when  they  discovered  that  only  Bosnian  Croat  flags  were  to  be  displayed, 
and  no  Bosniak  officials  or  police  were  to  be  present.  This  canton  is 
particularly  resistant  to  implementing  reform  or  integrating,  given  its 
proximity  and  ties  to  the  Republic  of  Croatia.  State  officials  said  that 
political  leaders  are  the  cause  of  problems  in  integrating  Bosniak  and 
Bosnian  Croat  police  in  the  Federation — ^political  will  is  not  coming  fi-om 
Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  political  leaders  to  allow  or  encourage 
integration.*® 

Many  police  forces  in  the  Federation  face  a  serious  shortage  of  police 
officers  because  they  cannot  fill  positions  allocated  for  Serbs  or  other 
ethnic  groups,  despite  offers  of  housing  assistance  and  other  incentives  to 
attract  police  from  those  groups.  For  example,  Neretva  Canton  had  filled 
only  3  of  the  260  slots  allotted  to  Bosnian  Serb  police  as  of 
mid-October  1997.  According  to  a  Police  Chief  in  the  canton,  the  ability  of 
his  force  to  protect  public  safety  remains  seriously  compromised  until  his 
station  reaches  full  strength. 

Further,  Bosnia’s  three  ethnically  based  police  forces,  which  continue  to 
be  controlled  by  their  respective  political  leaders,  often  did  little  to 
provide  personal  security  and  uphold  human  rights  of  citizens  outside 
their  respective  ethnic  groups.**  Instead,  most  human  rights  violations — by 
some  estimates  as  high  as  50-70  percent,  according  to  a  senior  U.N. 
official — ^have  been  committed  by  police.  Police  forces  in  many  instances 


^”The  integration  process  in  Mostar,  the  capital  of  Neretva  Canton,  suffered  a  setback  in 
September  1997  when  a  bomb  exploded  outside  the  main  Bosnian  Croat  police  station,  leading 
Bosniak  officers  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  their  assigned  stations  in  Bosnian  Croat-controlled 
areas. 

^^In  mid-October  1997,  UNHCR  and  IPTF  officials  told  us  that  Konjic  municipality  is  a  notable 
exception  to  this  general  rule— the  Konjic  Chief  of  Police,  along  with  the  Mayor  and  his  deputy,  is 
genuinely  committed  to  providing  security  for  all  ethnic  groups  who  live  in  or  wish  to  return  to  Koiyic. 
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during  1997  did  not  act  to  protect  people  of  other  ethnic  groups  who  still 
lived  in  their  jurisdictions  or  who  wished  to  travel  or  return  to  their  homes 
across  ethnic  lines. 

According  to  a  State  Department  official,  some  people  have  protected  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  regardless  of  ethnicitjr,  however,  the  development  of 
democratic  police  in  Bosnia  will  require  a  change  in  Bosnia’s  political 
leadership  and  the  control  they  still  wield  over  the  police.  Further,  many 
observers  told  us  that  this  will  also  require  a  new  generation  of  police 
leaders  trained  in  democratic  policing.  These  observers  stated  that 
Bosnia’s  current  generation  of  police  leaders — ^including  those  installed  by 
President  Plavsic — had  been  trained  to  serve  an  authoritarian  state  rather 
than  the  people  of  Bosnia.  The  Federation  started  the  process  of 
developing  a  new  generation  of  professional  officers  trained  in  accordance 
with  democratic  standards  when  it  opened  its  new  police  academy  in 
December  1997.  The  first  class  of  100  officers  includes  58  Bosnian  Croats, 
20  Bosniaks,  and  22  “Serb  or  other”  students. 


Police  Restructuring  and 
Judicial  Reform  Assistance 
Programs 


According  to  a  State  Department  official,  iptf  originally  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  about  $110  million  to  provide  training  and  equipment  for 
Bosnia’s  civilian  police  as  they  participate  in  iptf’s  police  restructuring 
program;  $60  million  for  the  Federation  and  $50  million  for  Republika 
Srpska  The  United  States  has  pledged  about  $30  million  in  fiscal  years 
1996  and  1997  and  requested  an  additional  $15  million  in  fiscal  year  1998. 
The  State  Department  spent  $6.2  million  to  support  efforts  to  train  and 
equip  Federation  police  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  obligated  or  planned  to 
obligate  $17.4  million  to  support  similar  efforts  for  Federation  and 
Republika  Sipska  police  in  fiscal  year  1 997.^2  The  vast  majority  of  the 
funds  were  to  be  used  for  the  Federation,  as  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders 
did  not  agree  to  restructure  their  police  forces  until  late  in  the  year. 


Most  of  the  U.S.  police  training  money  in  both  entities  was  used  to  fund 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Justice’s  International 
Criminal  Investigative  Training  Assistance  Program,  including  the  iptf’s 
human  dignity  and  basic  skills  (transition)  training  courses  for  thousands 
of  Bosnian  police  officers  (see  table  2.1).  The  program  also  (1)  helped  to 
establish  a  model  police  station  in  Sarajevo — one  is  planned  for  each 
canton  and  five  are  now  operational — to  demonstrate  how  police  stations 
in  a  democratic  country  should  function,  (2)  provided  training  and 


small  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1997  funding  went  to  support  police  training  conducted  by  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operation  in  Eastern  Slavonia,  according  to  a  State  Department  official. 
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instructor  and  curriculum  development  for  the  reformed  Federation  police 
academy,  and  (3)  continued  forensics  and  executive  development  training. 
The  United  States  also  spent  about  $2.3  million  to  provide  uniforms  and 
12,000  pairs  of  handcuffs  for  the  Federation  police.  Further,  the  State 
Department  obligated  about  $1  million  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
support  similar  training  programs  for  Republika  Srpska  police  in  Brcko. 

According  to  State  Department  officials,  other  countries  until  recently  had 
not  pledged  or  made  m^jor  contributions  because  they  disagree  with  the 
United  States  on  how  to  approach  police  restructuring.  They  believe  that 
IPTF  should  be  handling  all  aspects  of  police  restructuring — ^monitoring, 
reorganizing,  and  training — on  its  own.  The  U.S.  government,  however, 
believes  that  even  with  the  new  iptf  focus  on  recruiting  trainers  and 
playing  a  more  active  role  in  training,  the  iptf  by  itself  does  not  have  the 
training  and  equipment  required  for  effective  restructuring  of  the 
Federation  police.  Up  until  October  1997,  other  donors  had  pledged  about 
$4.2  million  and  actually  contributed  $2.8  million  to  the  U.N.  Trust  Fund 
for  police  reform,  according  to  State  sources.  Beginning  in  late  1997, 
according  to  a  State  Department  document,  the  European  Union  and  other 
countries  did  pledge  additional  funds  for  police  assistance,  bringing  the 
total  amount  promised  up  to  $23.3  million,  although  the  total  amount 
actually  contributed  to  the  U.N.  Trust  Fund  is  still  less  than  $3  million,  as 
of  the  end  of  March  1998. 

According  to  State  Department  officials,  a  shortage  of  funding  for  the 
program  has  resulted  in  delays  in  providing  temporarily  certified  police 
with  professional  training  required  for  full  certification.  For  example,  lack 
of  funds  delayed  the  opening  of  the  Federation  police  academy  from 
September  1  to  mid-December  1997,  thereby  postponing  the  introduction 
of  the  iptf’s  planned  6-month  recruit  training  course.  The  academy  needed 
an  estimated  $3  million-$5  million  in  renovations. 

The  international  community  recognizes  that  in  order  to  ensure  public 
security  in  Bosnia,  police  reform  must  be  accompanied  by  reform  of 
Bosnia’s  judicial  system,  an  effort  that  usaid  officials  acknowledge  will  be 
a  massive  undertaking  for  the  international  community.  Large-scale  efforts 
to  reform  the  judiciary  have  not  yet  gotten  underway,  though  some 
donors,  including  usaid,  are  funding  limited  judicial  reform  efforts. 
According  to  a  usaid  judicial  reform  grantee,  the  international  community 
has  not  yet  started  to  address  problems  of  the  court  systems  at  many 
levels  of  government;  they  remain  undemocratic  and  corrupt  instruments 
of  government  control  from  the  prewar  Communist  era.  The  judiciary  in 
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all  entities,  according  to  a  State  Department  human  rights  report,  remains 
subject  to  coercive  influence  and  intimidation  by  the  authorities  or 
dominant  political  parties,  and  close  ties  exist  between  courts  of  law  and 
the  ruling  parties  in  many  areas.^® 


Creating  a  Stable 
Military  Balance 


A  third  key  element  of  providing  a  secure  environment  in  Bosnia  is  to 
create  a  stable  military  balance  in  the  region.  The  United  States  believes 
that  there  are  two  primary  factors  in  achieving  a  stable  military  balance: 
(1)  the  arms  control  provisions  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  (2)  the 
U.S.-led  program  to  train  and  equip  the  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat 
militaries  as  they  integrate  into  a  unified  Federation  military. 


Arms  Control 


Article  II  Confidence  and 
Security-Building  Measures 
in  Bosnia 


In  1997,  the  international  community  and  political  leaders  of  Bosnia’s 
three  major  ethnic  groups  continued  to  implement  two  of  the  three  arms 
verification  and  control  agreements  called  for  by  annex  IB,  articles  II,  IV^, 
and  V,  of  the  Dayton  Agreement,  although  they  did  so  only  with  strong 
international  pressure  and  support.  The  negotiations  for  the  article  V 
regional  arms  control  agreement  had  not  yet  begun  as  of  late  April  1998. 

The  article  II  agreement  was  signed  on  January  26, 1996,  by  political 
leaders  of  Bosnia’s  three  major  ethnic  groups  and  called  for  measures  to 
enhance  mutual  confidence  and  reduce  the  risk  of  conflict.  To  assist  in 
this  process,  osce  established  a  regional  arms  control  monitoring  mission 
in  Sarajevo  to  oversee  article  II  implementation.  The  political  leaders  of 
the  three  major  ethnic  groups  have  generally  fulfilled  the  objectives  of  the 
article  II  agreement,  although  they  required  heavy  osce  pressure  to  do  so. 
Specifically,  they  (1)  declared  their  holdings  of  heavy  weapons; 

(2)  completed  scheduled  inspections  of  those  holdings  under  osce 
auspices;  and  (3)  exchanged  information  and  military  liaisons,  established 
other  communications  links,  and  participated  in  joint  visits  and  seminars. 

While  U.S.  and  osce  officials  stated  that  they  were  generally  satisfied  with 
the  degree  of  compliance  demonstrated  by  the  parties  in  1997,  they  also 
said  that  military  liaison  missions  were  meeting  twice  monthly  only  under 
OSCE  pressure.  They  also  noted  that  the  parties  were  not  using  the  defense 
ministry  “hot  lines”  that  had  been  established.  Because  of  these  problems. 


i*'’For  example,  a  judge  on  the  Republika  Srpska  Constitutional  Court  was  severely  beaten  by  thugs 
prior  to  his  presiding  over  a  major,  politically  related  case  on  the  legality  of  President  Plavsic’s  call  for 
new  parliamentary  elections. 

^  ‘Negotiations  conducted  under  annex  IB,  article  II,  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  resulted  in  the 
“Agreement  on  Confidence-  and  Security-Building  Measures.” 
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Article  IV  Subregional 
Arms  Control  Agreement 


U.S.  and  osce  officials  believe  that  the  parties  cannot  continue  the  article 
n  process  in  1998  without  significant  international  involvement.  According 
to  these  officials,  osce  will  review  the  need  for  the  continued  presence  of 
its  arms  control  mission  in  Bosnia  in  June  1998. 

The  second  agreement,  the  article  IV  subregional  arms  control  agreement 
of  June  1996,  was  signed  by  political  leaders  of  Bosnia’s  three  major  ethnic 
groups  as  well  as  Croatia  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  to 
reduce  arms  and  military  forces  to  balanced  and  stable  levels.^®  These 
parties  made  substantial  progress  during  1997  in  implementing  the 
outstanding  provisions  of  the  article  IV  agreement.  Specifically,  the  parties 

(1)  completed  an  additional  round  of  scheduled  inspections  (beyond  those 
completed  in  1996)  of  all  five  parties’  declared  heavy  weapons  holdings; 

(2)  remained  under  the  voluntary  manpower  limits  that  they  established  in 
1996;  (3)  periodically  updated  their  heavy  weapons  declarations;  and 

(4)  met  the  October  31, 1997,  deadline  for  reducing  their  declared 
surpluses  of  heavy  weapons.  Altogether,  the  five  militaries  destroyed  or 
disposed  of  nearly  6,600  surplus  heavy  weapons — about  40  percent  of  their 
combined  heavy  weapons  holdings — ^by  that  date.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1997, 
the  parties  were  below  the  heavy  wessons  ceilings  established  by  the 
article  IV  agreement  (see  fig.  2.2).^® 


^"Negotiations  conducted  under  annex  IB,  article  IV,  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  resulted  in  the 
“Agreement  on  Sub-regional  Arms  Control,”  signed  on  June  16, 1996,  Bosnia’s  three  major  ethnic 
groups  were  represented  by  the  governments  of  the  Republic  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the 
Republika  Srpska  and  the  Federation.  The  parties  agreed  to  regularly  participate  in  a  consultative 
commission  in  Vienna  to  monitor  article  IV  implementation. 

^®The  parties  disposed  of  6,455  of  these  surplus  heavy  weapons  by  cutting  them  up  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  established  by  the  Conventional  Force  Reduction  in  Europe  agreement.  OSCE  reported 
that  the  parties  exported,  converted  into  training  units  or  nonmihtary  uses,  or  lost  through  accidents 
an  additional  125  weapons. 
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Figure  2.2:  Heavy  Weapons  Holdings  and  Ceilings  Under  Article  IV 
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FRY  =  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 

Note  1:  The  article  IV  agreement  defined  five  major  categories  of  heavy  weapons  to  be  declared 
and  subject  to  iimitations:  (1)  battle  tanks.  (2)  armored  combat  vehicles,  (3)  combat  aircraft, 

(4)  attack  helicopters,  and  (5)  artillery  with  a  caliber  of  75  millimeters  and  above.  It  required  the 
parties  to  reduce  a  portion  of  their  surplus  heavy  weapons  by  set  percentages— 40  percent  of 
surplus  artillery,  combat  aircraft,  and  attack  helicopters,  as  well  as  20  percent  of  surplus  tanks 
and  armored  combat  vehicles— by  December  31.  1996,  and  to  reduce  100  percent  of  their 
surplus  heavy  weapons  by  October  31,  1997. 

Note  2:  The  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  militaries  declared  their  heavy  weapons  together  as  the 
Federation  Army.  The  Federation  imported  about  116  tanks,  122  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
other  combat  vehicles,  and  204  artillery  pieces  under  the  U.S.-led  train  and  equip  program  during 
1996  and  1997.  Acquisition  of  the  artiilery  required  the  Federation  to  reduce  its  artillery  holdings 
by  126  pieces  during  the  first  week  of  November  1997. 

Source:  OSCE  data. 
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Article  V  Regional  Arms 
Control  Agreement 


Military  Train  and  Equip 
Program 


Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders,  who  had  largely  failed  to  comply  with  the 
December  1996  interim  reduction  target,  fully  met  the  final  target  date.^^ 
U.S.  officials  attributed  the  greater  compliance  of  Bosnian  Serbs  to 
(1)  sfor’s  restrictions  on  the  Bosnian  Serb  military’s  movement  and 
training  as  a  means  of  forcing  compliance,  (2)  Bosnian  Serb  budget  and 
manpower  constraints  that  do  not  allow  them  to  maintain  weapons,  and 
(3)  SFOK  assistance  in  transporting  weapons  to  their  reduction  sites. 
According  to  osce  and  State  officials,  osce  will  remain  substantially 
involved  in  the  article  IV  inspection  processes  and  will  use  them  to  push 
the  parties  to  report  more  fully  all  heavy  weapons  holdings.*®  For  example, 
according  to  a  State  Department  official,  osce  will  ask  the  parties  to 
classify  several  hundred  mortars  currently  excluded  from  article  IV  as 
subject  to  its  heavy  weapons  limits. 

Negotiations  had  not  yet  begun  on  the  third  agreement  called  for  by  annex 
IB,  article  V,  to  establish  a  regional  arms  control  balance  in  and  around 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  by  late  April  1998.  The  Dayton  Agreement  placed 
no  time  limit  on  these  negotiations,  nor  did  it  define  the  geographic  area 
subject  to  this  agreement.  According  to  a  State  Department  official,  osce 
did  select  a  Special  Representative  at  its  December  1997  meeting  in 
Copenhagen.  The  Special  Representative  is  expected  to  begin 
consultations  in  the  spring  of  1998  to  set  the  scope  and  objectives  for 
article  V,  under  which  negotiations  can  later  begin. 


The  U.S.-led  international  program  to  equip,  train,  and  integrate  the 
Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  militaries  into  a  unified  Federation  military*® 
remains  a  key  element  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  establish  a  stable  military 
balance  in  the  region  and  sustain  a  secure  environment  in  Bosnia.®®  The 


of  the  December  31, 1996,  interim  deadline,  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders  had  reduced  only  45 
heavy  weapons  and  had  circumvented  the  article  IV  agreement  by  exempting  about  1,250  heavy 
weapons.  In  December  1996,  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  required  that  no  more  than  5  percent 
of  July  1996  heavy  weapons  holdings  could  be  exempt  from  the  ceiling  and  threatened  sanctions 
against  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  The  Bosnian  Serbs  then  declared  they  would  reduce  an  additional  1,100 
heavy  weapons  by  the  final  deadline  date  of  October  31, 1997. 

^^Some  of  the  difference  between  SFOR  and  OSCE  figures  may  be  caused  by  their  different  counting 
methodologies  and  definitions  of  heavy  weapons  categories.  According  to  a  NATO  document  and 
OSCE  officials,  SFOR  established  a  direct  field-level  liaison  with  OSCE  weapons  experts  to  refine 
SFOR  cantonment  data  and  to  reconcile  differences  in  their  heavy  weapons  counts. 

^®Public  Law  104-107,  section  540,  (February  12, 1996)  authorized  the  President  to  draw  down 
$100  million  in  DOD  military  equipment  and  services  in  support  of  the  train  and  equip  program. 

2”State  Department  officials  stated  that  the  specific  weaponry  provided  under  the  program  would 
contribute  to  a  stable  military  balance  and  would  be  within  the  limits  of  the  subregional  arms  control 
agreement  negotiated  under  article  TV  of  the  Dayton  Agreement. 
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program  made  significant  progress  in  equipping,  training,  and  establishing 
integrated  structures  for  the  Federation  Army  in  1997,  but  the  Bosniak  and 
Bosnian  Croat  militaries  still  maintain  separate  chains  of  command,  the 
troops  will  require  years  of  additional  training  and  sustainment  support, 
and  the  force  is  not  projected  to  have  a  fully  integrated  defensive  and 
deterrence  capability  until  beyond  the  year  2000. 

As  of  April  1998,  the  total  pledges  and  contributions  to  the  train  and  equip 
program  were  about  $389  million,  including  $109.1  million  fi:om  the  United 
States,  with  a  total  of  14  countries  pledging  cash,  equipment,  training,  or 
other  support.^'  For  example,  foreign  donors  provided  in  full  the 
$147  million  in  cash  they  pledged  in  1996  plus  an  additional  $5  million 
contributed  in  1998;  the  majority  of  the  donated  or  purchased  mihtary 
equipment  has  been  delivered  to  the  Federation  (see  fig.  2.3);  and  Bosniak 
and  Bosnian  Croat  soldiers  are  or  will  be  trained  in  Germany,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Malaysia,  Bangladesh,  Qatar,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  while 
American,  Jordanian,  and  Indonesian  trainers  have  instructed  Bosniak  and 
Bosnian  Croat  soldiers  in  Bosnia.  In  addition,  the  Bosniak  mihtary  has 
used  donor  funds  to  purchase  multiple-launch  rocket  systems,  and  632 
trucks  and  trailers;  moreover,  it  started  producing  artillery,  helmets,  and 
small  arms  ammunition  in  state-owned  factories.  See  appendix  III  for 
additional  details  on  the  status  of  the  train  and  equip  program. 


^^According  to  State  Department  officials,  many  donors  did  not  place  a  monetary  value  on  in-kind 
assistance.  The  program  added  one  donor  in  1997,  when  Jordan  provided  training. 
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The  U.S.  firm  contracted  by  the  Federation  to  train  and  integrate  the 
Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  militaries — ^MPRI — ^largely  met  the  objectives 
of  its  first  phase  of  its  2-year  contract,  which  is  valued  at  about 
$80  million.^^  According  to  State  Department  and  contractor  officials, 
phase  I  of  the  contract — ^which  ended  in  September  1997 — ^achieved  the 
following: 

•  The  integrated  Ministry  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Military  Command,  the  joint 
logistics  and  training  commands  the  contractor  helped  establish  and  train 
are  now  at  least  partially  staffed  and  beginning  to  function.  As  of 
October  1997,  the  new  joint  logistics  command  was  starting  to  distribute 
the  small  arms  and  some  types  of  equipment  donated  by  the  United  States. 

•  The  contractor  has  completed  “train  the  trainer”  courses  in  small  unit 
tactics  for  9  of  the  15  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  brigades  using 
U.S.-supplied  light  weapons. 

•  The  Federation  Army  School,  which  was  established  by  the  contractor  in 
October  1996,  trained  about  1,900  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  in  its  first  year.  The  school’s  leadership  and 
technical  training  ranged  firom  basic  non-commissioned  officer’s  classes 
up  to  brigade  and  battalion  commander  and  staff  courses. 

•  The  Federation  Army  combat  simulation  center  near  Hadzici  opened  in 
January  1997  and  has  provided  brigade  and  battalion  staff  training  for 
Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  commanders  and  staff.  In  keeping  with  the 
Federation  Army’s  defensive  strategy,  the  training  emphasizes  defensive 
warfare. 

The  contract  was  extended  for  an  additional  year  on  September  6, 1997, 
according  to  State  Department  officials.  During  this  phase,  the  contractor 
intends  to  help  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  Joint  Military  Command 
become  fully  operational,  continue  to  provide  individual  and  unit  training, 
and  give  instruction  in  the  use  of  U.S.-donated  weapons.  The  Federation 
Army  School  plans  to  provide  training  for  approximately  1,500  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  in  its  second  year.  As  of  the  beginning  of  May 
1998,  the  contractor  had  completed  training  1,823  Federation  Army 
personnel  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  U.S.-provided  tanks 
and  armored  personnel  carriers.  The  new  joint  logistics  command  had  also 
started  to  distribute  the  small  arms  and  equipment  donated  by  the  United 


^^MPRI — ^fonnerly  known  as  Military  Professional  Resources,  Incorporated — is  a  professional  services 
company  engaged  in  military-related  contracting  in  the  U.S.  and  international  defense  markets.  The 
organization,  headquartered  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  was  incorporated  in  1987  and  is  owned  and 
operated  by  former  military  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
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States,  was  planning  to  distribute  weapons  donated  by  four  other 
countries,  and  was  maintaining  control  over  the  ammunition.^ 

The  Federation  will  need  additional  financial  and  material  resources  to 
complete  and  sustain  its  new  force  structure,  according  to  State  officials, 
because  the  $152  million  in  cash  donations  and  $100  million  in  U.S. 
drawdown  authority  is  fully  committed  to  existing  program  requirements. 
The  Federation  will  also  need  assistance  in  maintaining  the  heavy 
weapons  donated  by  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Egypt,  Qatar,  and  Turkey. 
Further,  according  to  contractor  personnel.  Federation  commanders  and 
staff  will  require  2  or  3  years  before  these  staffs  are  fully  trained  in  the 
tactical  doctrine  being  taught  at  the  simulation  center.  Maintenance 
personnel  will  need  3  or  4  years’  additional  training  before  they  will  be 
able  to  instruct  other  personnel  on  the  maintenance  of  the  U.S.-provided 
heavy  weapons. 

As  of  May  1998,  Bosnian  Serb  leaders  had  not  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
military  train  and  equip  program  under  conditions  imposed  by  the  United 
States.  Specifically,  according  to  State  Department  officials,  the  Bosnian 
Serb  political  leaders  and  military  would  have  to  (1)  begin  to  work  toward 
establishing  common  national  defense  institutions  for  Bosnia;  (2)  end  their 
deep  and  extensive  military  relationship  with  Serbia;  and  (3)  comply  with 
all  areas  of  the  Dayton  Agreement,  including  arresting  people  indicted  for 
war  crimes,  guaranteeing  fi-eedom  of  movement,  and  following  through  on 
arms  control  agreements.  A  senior  State  Department  official 
acknowledged  that  Bosnian  Croats  and  Bosniaks  have  not  fully  complied 
with  the  agreement,  but  said  that  they  have  complied  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  have  the  Bosnian  Serbs  on  such  issues  as  surrendering 
indictees  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal,  allowing  fi'eedom  of  movement, 
permitting  the  return  of  refugees,  and  accepting  other  key  elements  of 
Dayton. 


^'^Contract  and  U.S.  officials  noted  that  in  September  1997,  SFOR  barred  the  contractor  from 
completing  a  combat  training  center  facility  near  Livno  until  the  Federation  agreed  to  (1)  locate  and 
compensate  displaced  Serb  property  owners  in  the  area  and  (2)  provide  guarantees  that  roads  through 
the  area  will  remain  open  for  civilian  transit.  According  to  a  State  Department  official,  the  Federation 
addressed  these  concerns  in  November  1997,  and  construction  resumed.  As  of  April  1998,  the  first  unit 
rotation  through  the  center  was  scheduled  for  May  or  June  1998. 
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A  second  principal  objective  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  was  to  establish 
Bosnia  as  a  unified,  democratic  country  that  would  uphold  the  rule  of  law 
and  adhere  to  international  standards  of  human  rights.  Some  progress  was 
made  in  1997  and  early  1998  in  establishing  the  institutions,  laws,  and 
practices  of  a  unified,  democratic  Bosnia  at  all  levels;  the  human  rights 
situation  improved  considerably;  ethnic  intolerance  eased  slightly;  and  the 
international  community’s  efforts  to  promote  democratic  governance  and 
practices  showed  early  results. 

Despite  the  progress  made,  the  country  remained  a  long  way  fi:om 
achieving  the  overall  objective;  Most  multiethnic  institutions  at  all  levels  of 
government  were  largely  not  functioning  or  were  functioning  only  as  a 
result  of  heavy  international  involvement,  the  vast  majority  of  Bosnian 
Serbs  and  Croats  and  their  political  leaders  still  wanted  to  be  separate 
ft-om  Bosnia,  and  the  human  rights  situation  remained  poor  and  ethnic 
intolerance  strong.  Ethnic  intolerance  and  human  rights  remain 
particularly  volatile,  as  reflected  in  the  increased  number  of  incidents  in 
these  areas  ft’om  January  through  April  1998. 


Multiethnic 
Institutions 
and  Laws 


Under  intense  international  pressure,  some  progress  was  made  during 
1997  and  early  1998  in  developing  governmental  institutions  and  the  legal 
framework  for  politically  linking  Bosnia's  three  ethnic  groups  at  the 
national,  entity,  and  municipal  levels,  as  well  as  in  the  area  of  the  Brcko 
supervisory  regime.  However,  the  intransigence  of  political  leaders  of 
Bosnia's  three  major  ethnic  groups — ^particularly  the  hard-line  sds 
leadership  in  Pale — continued  to  block  the  effective  functioning  of 
Bosnia's  national  institutions.  This  situation  required  the  High 
Representative  to  use  his  authority  to  break  political  impasses  in  the 
development  of  national  symbols  and  laws. 

Further,  as  of  May  1998,  the  new,  relatively  moderate  government  in 
Republika  Sipska  was  still  in  the  process  of  consolidating  the  political, 
security,  and  financial  institutions  and  resources  that  would  allow  it  to  live 
up  to  its  pledges  of  implementing  the  Dayton  Agreement;  real  power  in  the 
Federation  remained  in  separate  Bosniak-  and  Croat-controlled  structures; 
133  of  136  municipal  governments  elected  in  September  1997  had  formed 
but  only  with  strong  international  involvement;  and  Brcko's  multiethnic 
institutions  were  established  and  functioning  only  because  of  the  intense 
international  supervision  and  pressure. 
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Since  the  September  1996  election  of  Bosnia’s  multiethnic,  collective 
Presidency  and  Parliamentary  Assembly,  elected  Bosnian  officials  from  all 
three  ethnic  groups  have  begun  to  build  a  national  government.  Although 
all  key  national  institutions  were  established  by  the  summer  of  1997,  they 
generally  have  not  functioned  as  intended,  in  large  part  because  hard-line 
SDS  political  leaders  within  these  institutions  impeded  their  effective 
operations.  In  October  1997,  the  High  Representative  noted  that  the 
internal  crisis  in  Republika  Srpska  and  the  regular  absence  of  sds 
members  of  these  institutions  substantially  hampered  their  work  and 
constituted  a  major  impediment  to  implementing  the  Dayton  Agreement. 
By  early  December  1997,  the  problems  of  the  non-functioning  national 
institutions  led  the  High  Representative  to  request,  and  the  Peace 
Implementation  Council  to  approve,  an  interpretation  of  his  Dayton 
authority  that  allowed  him  to  regulate  the  functioning  of  national 
institutions  and  to  impose  interim  measures  when  the  parties  are  unable  to 
reach  agreement.  Table  3.1  shows  a  list  of  national  institutions  and  their 
status  as  of  May  1998. 
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Table  3.1:  Progress  in  Creating  Bosnia’s  National  Institutions,  as  of  May  1998 

Institution 

Function 

Status 

Parliamentary  Assembly 

National  legislation  to  implement  decisions  of  the 
Presidency,  make  revenue  decisions,  approve 
national  budget,  and  ratify  treaties. 

Met  10  times  in  1997  and  twice  in  1998;  adopted 
laws  on  passports  and  Council  of  Ministers  on 
December  16, 1997,  under  intense  international 
pressure. 

Collective  Presidency^ 

Act  as  executive  of  national  government. 

Met  42  times  between  October  1996  and  May  30. 
1998.  Presidency  members,  particularly  the  Serb 
member,  had  repeated,  intentional  absences  that 
constituted  lasting  incapacity  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Presidency. 

Council  of  Ministers 

Implement  policies  and  decisions  of  national 
government. 

Met  57  times  since  initial  January  1997  meeting. 

Small  secretariat  created  on  April  1 5, 1997.  Most 
ministries  lack  staff,  funding,  office  space,  and 
effective  authority.  Could  not  reach  agreement  on 
important  legislation  as  a  result  of  Serb  member's 
obstinacy,  nor  on  implementing  the  Council  of 
Ministers  law  that  would  address  these  shortfalls. 

Standing  Committee  on 
Military  Matters^ 

Coordinate  military  and  arms  control  matters  at 
national  level. 

Established  on  June  1, 1997.  Met  six  times  between 
September  15, 1997,  and  April  16,  1998,  after 
agreements  were  reached  on  the  procedures  and 
composition  of  the  committee.  International  official 
appointed  coordinator  to  the  committee's  secretariat 
in  March  1998. 

Constitutional  Court^ 

Highest  appellate  court:  resolves  disputes  over 
constitution  and  between  entities. 

Convened  May  23,  1997,  and  established  on 

August  11, 1997.  Judges  and  staff  appointed.  The 
court  held  five  sessions  but  lacks  budget  for 
administrative  structure. 

Centra!  Bank 

Act  as  a  simple  currency  board  for  first  6  years; 
issue  currency  and  conduct  monetary  policy. 

Central  bank  law  passed  June  20, 1997. 

Commenced  operations  on  August  11,  1997; 
separate  currencies  continue  to  be  used  in  Bosnia's 
Serb,  Croat,  and  Bosniak  areas. 

^The  collective  Presidency  consists  of  three  members:  one  Bosniak  and  one  Croat,  each  directly 
elected  from  the  territory  of  the  Federation:  and  one  Serb  directly  elected  from  the  territory  of 
Republika  Srpska. 


^Bosnia's  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Bosniaks  still  maintain  three  separate  armed  forces,  a  condition  that 
must  evolve  into  a  unified  armed  forces,  according  to  a  State  Department  official,  if  Bosnia  is  to 
become  a  unified  country.  As  an  interim  measure  under  the  Dayton  Agreement,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Military  Matters  is  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  armed  forces.  NATO  plans  to 
implement  its  security  cooperation  activities  with  Bosnia's  three  militaries  through  this  committee. 

"^The  other  national  judicial  body  established  by  the  Dayton  Agreement,  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  is  functioning  with  international  support.  The  commission  considers  human  rights 
violations  committed  after  the  agreement  went  into  effect.  It  consists  of  an  Ombudsperson  to 
investigate  alleged  violations  and  a  Human  Rights  Chamber  to  issue  rulings  on  cases  referred  by 
the  Ombudsperson  or  submitted  directly  by  other  applicants.  OSCE  appointed  the 
Ombudsperson  for  a  5-year  term.  For  the  chamber,  the  Council  of  Europe  appointed  eight 
international  members  and  the  parties  appointed  six  Bosnian  members  for  5-year  terms.  At  the 
end  of  5  years,  Bosnia's  national  government  is  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  commission's 
operations.  As  of  January  1998,  the  chamber  had  received  70  cases  and  had  issued  five 
decisions. 

Sources:  OHR  and  NATO  documents:  interviews  with  State  Department  and  NATO  officials. 
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Because  these  institutions  have  largely  not  functioned  as  intended,  during 
most  of  1997  the  political  leaders  of  the  three  ethnic  groups  reached 
agreement  on  few  laws  and  symbols  that  would  link  them  politically.  In 
late  1997  and  early  1998,  the  High  Representative  responded  to  the 
political  intransigence  by  ordering  the  implementation  of  legislation  after 
Bosnia  authorities  failed  to  pass  the  required  legislation  on  time  (see 
table  3.2).  As  of  May  19, 1998,  the  High  Representative  had  not  exercised 
his  authority  that  allows  him  to  remove  obstructionist,  elected  officials 
from  office  at  the  national  level.  ^ 

Table  3.2:  Progress  in  Developing  Bosnia’s  National  Laws  and  Symbols,  as  of  May  1998 

Law  or  symbol 

Status 

National  flag 

Failed  to  adopt  design  by  December  31 .1997,  deadline.  OHR  declared  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  and  representative  flag  design  commission  on  January  12. 1998;  the  commission 
proposed  three  alternatives  for  the  flag  on  January  26.  1998.  The  High  Representative  selected 
design  on  February  4. 1998,  after  Parliament  failed  to  meet  deadline.  Flag  flown  at  United  Nations 
for  first  time  on  February  6, 1 998,  and  at  Winter  Olympics  in  Japan. 

Ambassadorships 

Agreement  on  ambassadorships  reached  on  August  7. 1997,  which  called  for  the  Bosniak  member 
of  the  collective  Presidency  to  appoint  1 3  ambassadors,  the  Serb  member  to  appoint  1 1 
ambassadors,  and  the  Croat  member  to  appoint  9  ambassadors.  On  January  13. 1998,  the 
collective  Presidency  reached  agreement  on  32  ambassadors;  the  remaining  ambassador  (to  the 
United  States)  was  appointed  by  the  Serb  member  of  the  collective  Presidency  on  February  2.  1998. 

Common  currency 

The  Presidency  failed  to  adopt  the  design  for  the  new  currency  by  the  January  20,  1998,  deadline. 
The  High  Representative  received  and  accepted  the  design  from  the  Central  Bank  Governor  on 
January  20. 1998,  and.  with  the  Governor,  introduced  the  design  of  new  currency,  the  Convertible 
Marka,  on  January  21,  1998. 

Citizenship  law 

After  Parliament  failed  to  meet  the  December  15, 1997.  deadline,  the  High  Representative  imposed 
an  interim  law  that  took  effect  on  January  1 , 1998.“ 

Common  passports 

The  High  Representative  designated  the  design  in  December  1997.  which  allows  the  use  of 

Bosnian,  Croatian,  or  Serbian  language  on  the  passport.  Parliament  adopted  law  on  travel 
documents  on  December  1 6,  1 997.  The  new  passport  is  to  be  issued  in  May  1 998  and  is  to  be 
recognized  by  all  foreign  countries  as  of  June  1.  1998. 

^This  was  the  first  issue  on  which  the  High  Representative  used  his  authority  to  arbitrate  in  cases 
where  the  parties  are  unable  to  reach  agreement 


Source:  OHR  documents. 


N ew  Republika  Srpska  The  election  for  the  Republika  Srpska  National  Assembly,  or  parliament, 

Government  November  22  and  23, 1997,  resulted  in  the  sds  losing  control  of  the 

parliament  and  in  the  formation  of  a  more  moderate  entity-level 
government.  This  government  is  headed  by  a  Prime  Minister — Milorad 
Dodik — ^who  publicly  declared  support  for  full  implementation  of  the 


^The  Hi^  Representative  used  his  authority  to  remove  the  Mayor  of  Stolac  in  March  1998  and  the 
Deputy  Mayor  of  Drvar  in  April  1998. 
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Dayton  Agreement.  As  of  May  1998,  the  new  government’s  control  of  the 
political,  security,  and  financial  apparatus  in  Republika  Srpska  was  not  yet 
complete,  and  its  plans  and  pledges  to  support  Dayton  not  yet 
implemented. 

In  the  November  1997  elections,  the  sds  lost  its  majority  in  the  parliament, 
dropping  from  45  (of  83)  seats  to  24  seats  and  from  62  percent  of  the  vote 
to  27  percent.  Even  when  in  coalition  with  another  hard-line  party,  the 
Serb  Radical  Party,  the  sds  could  no  longer  control  the  assembly  (see  fig. 
3.1).  President  Plavsic’s  new  political  party,  the  Serb  People’s  Union  (sns), 
was  the  biggest  beneficiary  of  changes  in  the  parliament,  winning  15  seats 
and  16  percent  of  the  vote.®  Another  Serb  opposition  party,  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Republika  Srpska  (which  has  strong  ties  to  President  Milosevic  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia),  won  nine  seats  in  the  parliament.  The 
Coalition  for  a  Unified  and  Democratic  Bosnia— -led  by  the  ruling  Bosniak 
Party  of  Democratic  Action  (sda) — won  the  same  number  of  seats,  16,  as 
in  1996,  although  its  total  percentage  of  the  vote  declined  fi:om  about 
19  percent  to  about  17  percent.® 


SNS  did  not  participate  in  the  September  1997  municipal  elections  because  it  was  founded  after 
the  deadline  for  party  registration. 

■“^e  political  parties  that  made  up  the  coalition  ran  separately  in  the  1996  parliamentary  election. 
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Figure  3.1:  Results  of  the  Republika  Srpska  National  Assembly  Elections,  1996  and  1997 


1996 


1997 


Legend 

Serb  opposition  (1996)  =  A  coalition  of  Socialists,  Independent  Social  Democrats,  and  other 
parties;  Democratic  Patriot  Block;  Serb  Party  of  Krajina;  and  Serb  Patriotic  Party 

Serb  opposition  (1997)  =  Socialists,  Independent  Social  Democrats,  and  SNS 

Federation-based  parties  (1996)  =  SDA,  Party  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  a  coalition  of 
other  political  parties 

Federation-based  parties  (1997)  =  Coalition  for  a  Unified  and  Democratic  Bosnia  and  Social 
Democratic  Party. 


Source:  National  Democratic  Institute  analyses. 


Although  an  sds  member  was  reelected  as  the  parliament’s  President, 
members  of  Serb  opposition  and  Federation-based  political  parties  in  the 
parliament  elected  the  new,  moderate  Prime  Minister  by  one  vote  and  gave 
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him  the  mandate  to  form  a  new  government  on  January  18, 1998.'*  This 
election  took  place  despite  hard-liners’  attempts  to  disrupt  the 
proceedings  by  walking  out  of  the  session.  On  January  31, 1998,  at  the 
third  parliamentary  session,  the  new  Republika  Srpska  government  was 
sworn  in,  and  the  parliament  voted  to  move  the  seat  of  government  from 
Pale  to  Banja  Luka. 

After  being  elected  Prime  Minister,  Dodik  pledged  a  clean  break  with  the 
failed  policies  of  the  ultranationalists,  promised  to  cooperate  with  the 
international  community,  and  expressed  full  support  for  the  peace  plan, 
including  the  right  of  all  refugees  to  return  to  their  prewar  homes.  The 
international  commimity,  including  sfor,  supported  the  first  meetings  of 
the  new  parliament  and  transition  to  the  new  government  through  political 
and  military  means.  For  example,  following  the  election  of  the  new 
government,  sfor  increased  patrols  and  established  observation  posts  in 
the  vicinity  of  Republika  Srpska  government  offices  in  and  around  Pale. 

Dodik’s  election  as  Prime  Minister  is  viewed  by  observers  in  Bosnia  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  political  developments  in  Bosnia  since  the  signing 
of  the  Dayton  Agreement.  According  to  the  International  Crisis  Group,  a 
nongovernmental  organization  operating  in  Bosnia,  before  the  war  Dodik 
supported  non-nationalist  policies  and  reforms;  during  the  war  he  formed 
an  opposition  block  of  12  members  in  the  Bosnia  Serb  parliament  and 
supported  all  peace  initiatives;  and  after  the  1996  national  elections,  he 
formed  a  “shadow  government”  consisting  of  three  Serbs,  three  Bosniaks, 
and  two  Croats.®  Further,  in  September  1997,  after  Dodik’s  party  had  won 
a  plurality  of  seats  in  the  Laktasi  municipal  assembly  and  tied  for  the  most 
seats  in  the  Srbac  municipal  assembly,  he  invited  all  former  residents  who 
were  expelled  during  the  war  to  return.  In  forming  his  new  government, 
the  International  Crisis  Group  reported,  Dodik  continued  to  break  Bosnian 
taboos.  For  example,  instead  of  looking  to  the  exclusive  support  of  one 
ethnic  group,  he  sought  the  political  backing  of  all  ethnic  groups.® 

usiA  polling  data  show  that  as  of  mid-February  1998,  Dodik  had  substantial 
support  fi-om  Bosnian  Serbs,  with  69  percent  holding  a  favorable  opinion 
of  him.  Further,  according  to  ohr  documents,  Dodik  immediately  moved  to 
reestablish  political  and  economic  ties  between  Republika  Srspka  and 


'^Dodik’s  party  of  Independent  Social  Democrats  won  only  two  seats  in  the  parliament. 

"Dodik  chose  not  to  stand  as  a  candidate  in  the  1996  elections,  fearing  that  the  antinationalist  stance  he 
adopted  during  the  war  might  harm  the  prospects  of  Republika  Srpska’s  nascent  opposition  coalitions. 

^^e  first  candidate  Plavsic  proposed  as  Prime  Minister,  Mladen  Ivanic,  refused  to  seek  the  support  of 
non-Serb  political  parties  after  he  was  rejected  by  hard-line  Serb  political  parties. 
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Sarajevo,  as  well  as  between  Republika  Srpska  and  Croatia.  The  new 
government  received  support  from  the  Republika  Srpska  Ministry  of 
Defense  and  has  been  attempting  to  reunify  the  entity’s  state  media  that 
had  been  split  during  the  political  crisis. 

As  of  May  1998,  however,  it  was  unclear  whether  the  Prime  Minister  would 
be  able  to  fulfill  his  commitments  to  implement  Dayton  due  to  his  weak 
hold  on  Republika  Srpska’s  political,  security,  and  financial  institutions. 
For  example: 

Some  observers,  including  human  rights  groups,  said  that  Dodik-appointed 
Ministers  of  Defense,  Justice,  and  Interior  had  either  expressed  limited 
support  for  Dayton  implementation  or  were  closely  associated  with 
hard-line  nationalists  and  individuals  indicted  by  the  war  crimes  tribunal; 
thus,  these  individuals  may  attempt  to  obstruct  efforts  to  implement 
Dayton. 

Dodik’s  government  remained  threatened  by  attempts  of  hard-liners  to 
undermine  the  government.  For  example,  according  to  an  osce  report,  the 
President  of  the  Republika  Srpska  parliament,  an  sds  member,  called  a 
special  parliamentary  session  to  be  held  in  Doboj  on  April  16;  during  the 
session,  the  hard-line  sds  and  Serb  Radical  parties  intended  to  hold  a  vote 
of  no-confidence.  The  session  was  cancelled  when  a  boycott  by  all  other 
parties  deprived  the  session  of  a  quorum.  Several  reports  in  late  April  and 
early  May  1998,  including  a  statement  of  the  President’s  Special 
Representative  for  Dayton  Implementation,  stated  that  Milosevic, 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  supported  this  and  other 
hard-liner  attempts  to  destabilize  the  government. 

It  was  unclear  whether  the  new  government  had  gained  control  of  all 
Republika  Srpska  police.  The  new  Minister  of  Interior  had  moved  to 
depoliticize  and  reunify  the  police  forces  that  were  controlled  by  sds 
leaders  in  Pale  and  by  the  government  in  Banja  Luka;  for  example,  he 
named  new  chiefs  to  eight  of  the  nine  public  security  centers  in  the  entity. 
However,  there  was  no  evidence  that  these  moves  had  broken  the  chain  of 
coitunand  extending  from  the  sds  in  Pale  to  police  forces  in  eastern 
Republika  Srpska. 

Dodik  was  unable  to  take  full  control  of  Republika  Srpska  revenues,  and 
revenues  continued  to  flow  to  sds  leaders  in  Pale.  According  to  an 
international  observer  in  Bosnia,  it  was  unknown  how  much  of  the  entity’s 
total  revenue  was  flowing  to  Dodik’s  government. 

In  mid-February  1998,  Dodik  vowed  to  quit  his  position  if  international 
assistance  to  his  new  government  was  not  quickly  delivered,  as  he  needed 
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Federation  Institutions 


funds  to  pay  police,  teachers,  and  civil  servants/  On  February  24, 1998,  the 
High  Representative  delivered  the  first  tranche  of  international  assistance 
to  go  toward  budgetary  support  for  the  new  government — 4  million 
deutsche  marks  from  the  European  Union,  usaid  pledged  $5  million  for 
budgetary  support  for  the  new  Republika  Srpska  government,  which  will 
be  distributed  through  a  grant  to  ohe.  These  funds  will  pay  back  salaries 
for  government  employees,  except  those  of  the  Ministries  of  Justice, 
Defense,  and  Interior. 


Some  progress  was  made  in  1997  toward  the  creation  of  institutions,  laws, 
and  symbols  of  the  joint  Bosniak-Croat  Federation*  under  intense  pressure 
from  the  United  States  and  others;  however,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Federation  was  not  yet  a  fully  functioning  governmental  entity,  and  the 
Bosniaks  and  Bosnian  Croats  still  maintained  separate  administrative 
structures. 

The  Federation  Parliament  met  more  frequently  during  1997.  It  passed 
laws  on  privatization  on  October  21, 1997,  and  after  international 
arbitration,  on  the  resolution  of  territorial  issues  associated  with  split  and 
new  municipalities  on  January  22, 1998.®  The  ministries,  particularly  the 
Defense  Ministry,  have  begun  to  acquire  staff  and  facilities  and  have 
started  to  function;  the  higher  courts  have  been  established  and  have 
begun  to  hear  cases;  and  police  restructuring  and  integration  have  made 
some  progress  in  integrating  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  police  forces  at 
the  cantonal  and  municipal  levels.  In  addition,  according  to  international 
advisors  to  the  Federation,  all  10  of  the  Federation’s  cantonal  governments 
were  established  by  October  1997;  9  of  10  cantons  had  passed  laws  on 
courts  by  late  February  1998;  and  most  of  the  cantons  had  started  to 
restructure  their  court  systems. 

Despite  this  progress  in  developing  Federation  institutions,  in  April  1998 
the  High  Representative  reported  that  illegal  structures  of  government  in 
the  Federation  had  not  been  dissolved  or  integrated,  despite  three  formal 


'^According  to  a  USAID  official,  USAID  would  not  allow  its  assistance  funds  to  go  through  Republika 
Srpska  ministries  because  the  probability  of  misuse  was  too  hi^. 

^’The  Federation  between  Bosniaks  and  Bosnian  Croats  was  established  in  March  1994. 

’^According  to  an  OHR  report,  crucial  unresolved  issues  identified  by  the  Peace  Implementation 
Council  in  December  1997  included  (1)  the  drawing  of  the  borders  of  Usora  Canton  in  central  Bosnia 
and  (2)  agreeing  upon  borders  for  a  total  of  49  municipalities  in  the  Federation  that  were  situated  on 
the  interentity  boundary  line.  These  issues  were  resolved  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Senior  Deputy  High 
Representative,  who  drew  the  boundary  line  for  the  Usora  Canton,  enabling  the  draft  law  on  split  and 
new  municipalities  to  pass  through  the  Federation  parliament’s  House  of  Representatives. 
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announcements  in  1996  that  they  had  been  abolished.  According  to 
international  observers  in  Bosnia,  real  governmental  power  and  authority 
in  the  Federation  continues  to  reside  in  separate  Bosniak  and  Bosnian 
Croat  governmental  structures.  There,  Bosnian  Croat  political  leaders,  and 
some  hard-line  Bosniak  political  leaders,  cariy  on  their  obstruction  of  the 
development  of  Federation  institutions.^” 

The  Bosnian  Croats  still  maintain  the  administrative  structures  and 
symbols  of  their  separate  para-state,  known  as  Herceg-Bosna,  and 
continue  to  use  Croatia’s  education  policy  and  currency,  the  Kuna,  as  they 
did  during  the  war.  Bosniaks  have  also  kept  their  separate  institutions, 
those  of  the  former  Republic  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  including  the 
Bosniak-controlled  internal  security  service,  whose  presence  has  impeded 
the  development  of  an  integrated  Federation  Ministry  of  Interior. 
Furthermore,  cantonal  governments  in  areas  of  the  Federation  containing 
a  sizable  number  of  both  Bosniaks  and  Bosnian  Croats— particularly  the 
Neretva  and  Central  Bosnia  cantons — ^have  constantly  resisted 
international  pressure  to  pass  laws  that  would  link  the  two  groups  and 
integrate  their  administrative,  police,  and  court  systems.  This 
intransigence  is  due  in  large  part  to  hard-line  Bosnian  Croat  leaders. 


Municipal  Governments  On  September  13  and  14, 1997,  municipal  elections  held  in  Bosnia  resulted 

in  the  election  of  multiethnic  municipal  governments  throughout  Bosnia, 
as  a  number  of  people,  primarily  Bosniaks,  chose  to  vote  for  municipal 
governments  where  they  lived  in  1991.  If  fully  implemented,  according  to 
observers,  the  municipal  election  results  would  be  a  positive  step  forward 
in  the  development  of  democratic  institutions  in  Bosnia  and  could  help 
pave  the  way  for  creating  conditions  that  would  allow  people  to  return 
home  across  ethnic  lines.  However,  the  election  results  proved  veiy 
difficult  to  implement  in  many  municipalities  that  had  a  different  ethnic 
composition  before  the  war,  including  in  Srebrenica. 

Recognizing  the  potential  problems,  an  interagency  working  group  led  by 
OSCE  developed  a  municipal  election  implementation  plan  in  May  1997  and 
a  final  operational  plan  in  mid-October  1997.  The  implementation  plan 
called  for  a  final  certification  that  confirms  which  municipal  councils  had 
been  duly  formed  by  the  end  of  1997.  According  to  an  osce  official,  final 
certification  means  that  the  “shell”  of  a  municipal  government  has  been 
formed.  The  implementation  plan  recognized  that  candidates  who  win 


particular  efforts  to  build  viable  Federation  institutions  were  undermined  by  violence  in  the 
Neretva  city  of  Mostar  in  February  and  September  1997. 
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Formation  of  Municipal 
Governments  Slower  Than 
Projected 


office  must  be  able  to  travel  to  municipal  council  meetings  and  to  move 
about  their  municipality  without  fear  of  physical  attack  or  intimidation.  It 
called  for  local  police  to  provide  security  for  council  members  and  for  iptp 
and  SFOR  to  supervise  the  development  of  the  security  plan.  In  addition, 

IPTF  and  SFOR,  together  with  osce  and  other  organizations,  were  to  monitor 
the  plan’s  implementation  through  the  National  Election  Results 
Implementation  Committee. 

In  mid-October  1997,  an  osce  official  told  us  that  osce  expected  that  up  to 
12  of  the  136  municipalities”  that  held  elections  would  have  problems 
achieving  final  certification  by  December  31, 1997,  primarily  because  they 
would  involve  installing  multiethnic  assemblies  and  governments.  Two  of 
the  more  difficult  cases  were  projected  to  be  (1)  Srbrenica,  a  city  that  had 
a  prewar  Bosniak-m^jority  population  but  was  “ethnically  cleansed”  by 
Serbs  in  1995;  its  prewar  residents  successfully  elected  a  predominantly 
Bosniak  council  and  (2)  Drvar,  a  town  with  a  predominantly  Serb  majority 
before  and  during  much  of  the  war  but  now  populated  in  large  part  by 
Bosnian  Croats;  Bosnian  Serbs  won  the  majority  on  the  municipal  council 
of  Drvar. 

The  OSCE  projection  proved  overly  optimistic:  as  of  December  31, 1997, 126 
of  the  136  municipalities  had  not  yet  achieved  final  certification.  An  osce 
official  told  us  that  osce  had  underestimated  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
municipal  governments  in  many  areas.  However,  according  to  a  State 
Department  official,  the  unexpected  parliamentary  elections  in  Republika 
Srpska  contributed  to  the  early  difficulties,  as  osce  resources  were 
diverted  to  administering  and  supervising  the  electioirs  from  September 
through  December  1997. 

On  December  10, 1997,  in  response  to  the  slow  pace  of  implementing  the 
municipal  election  results,  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  gave  osce 
and  OHR  increased  authority  over  the  installation  of  municipal 
governments.  Specifically,  it  gave  the  osce  Head  of  Mission  and  High 
Representative  final  and  binding  arbitration  authority  over  municipalities 
that  had  not  fulfilled  final  certification  requirements  before  February  28, 
1998.  According  to  the  chairman  of  the  National  Election  Results 
Implementation  Committee,  the  committee  was  using  this  authority  in 
early  1998  to  convoke  meetings  of  noncompliant  municipal  councils  and 
negotiate  solutions  that  would  allow  the  formation  of  local  governments. 


^^This  figure  consists  of  135  municipalities  and  the  Mostar  City  Council.  Ei^teen  municipalities  did 
not  hold  elections. 
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Even  with  this  intense  international  involvement  and  effort,  however,  as  of 
February  6, 1998,  only  79  of  the  136  municipalities  that  held  elections  had 
established  their  governments  and  received  final  certification  by  osce.  As 
of  that  date,  osce  estimated  that  31  municipalities  would  be  subjected  to 
final  arbitration  by  osce  and  ohe.  By  March  6, 1998,  the  number  of 
municipalities  receiving  final  certification  had  increased  to  115,  leaving  21 
municipalities  subject  to  osce  and  ohe  arbitration.  By  early  May  1998, 133 
municipalities  had  received  final  certification,^^  and  3  had  received 
arbitration  awards  that  had  not  yet  been  implemented. 

According  to  osce  officials,  final  certification  alone  does  not  ensure  that 
municipal  governments  will  continue  to  function  in  a  democratic  manner. 
Recognizing  this,  the  election  implementation  plan  called  for  an 
interagency  structure  that  would  continue  to  monitor  and  report  on  the 
functioning  of  municipal  assemblies,  thus  ensuring  that  elected  candidates 
are  able  to  carry  out  their  duties  as  envisioned  by  the  Dayton  Agreement. 
In  early  Februaiy  1998,  osce  officials  told  us  that  this  envisioned  function 
and  structure  had  not  yet  been  fully  defined,  nor  the  level  of  the 
international  community’s  involvement  in  promoting  the  development  of 
municipal  governments  clearly  articulated.  These  officials  said  that  the 
involvement  may  go  beyond  monitoring  and  reporting  to  include  proactive 
development  of  local  governments. 

For  Srebrenica,  the  international  community  established  an  interim 
executive  board  to  replace  the  elected  municipal  council,  after  repeated 
attempts  at  crafting  a  solution  mutually  acceptable  to  Bosniak  and  Serb 
elected  municipal  councillors  had  failed  and  subsequent  arbitration 
awards  were  not  honored.  On  April  6, 1998,  ohe  and  osce  issued  a 
supplementary  arbitration  award  that  suspended  the  work  of  Srebrenica’s 
elected  council  and  established  the  interim  executive  board  to  be 
composed  of  two  Bosniaks  and  two  Serbs  and  chaired  by  an  international 
official.  On  April  16, 1998,  ohe  announced  that  a  U.S.  citizen  had  been 
appointed  as  chair  of  the  board  and  that  each  of  the  four  local  members 
would  choose  their  deputies  from  the  opposing  ethnic  group  in  the  days  to 
come.  In  consultation  with  the  parties,  the  board  will  administer 
Srebrenica  municipality  under  the  supervision  of  the  High  Representative 
and  the  osce  Head  of  Mission  and  will  assume  authority  over  all  municipal 
funds,  material,  and  assets. 

In  early  1998,  the  osce’s  election  appeals  subcommission  issued  decisions 
that  removed  from  office  or  otherwise  penalized  individuals  who  had 


of  these  municipalities  had  been  subject  to  arbitration. 
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obstructed  the  functioning  of  municipal  governments.  For  example,  on 
April  17, 1998,  the  subcommission  (1)  ruled  that  two  sds  councillors  and 
one  Serb  Radical  Party  councillor  in  Srebrenica  had  obstructed  the 
mediation  process  and  the  formation  of  the  municipal  government, 

(2)  removed  these  councillors  from  office,  and  (3)  banned  them  from 
occupying  administrative  posts  in  the  municipality.  The  subcommission 
placed  a  similar  ban  on  a  Coalition  party  member,  who  did  not  hold  office, 
because  he  also  had  obstructed  mediation  sessions.  On  the  same  day,  the 
subcommission  decided  to  remove  from  the  Teslic  assembly  an  sds 
member  who  served  as  the  assembly’s  Vice-President,  because  this  official 
had  used  inflammatory  language  in  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the 
implementation  process  and  intimidate  BosniaJc  councillors.^® 


Brcko  Institutions  The  results  of  the  municipal  elections  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 

multiethnic  administration,  judiciary,  and  police  force  in  the  strategically 
important  area  of  Brcko,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  interim  Brcko 
supervisory  regime.  After  the  municipal  elections,  the  Brcko  Supervisor 
issued  three  orders  (plus  amendments)  that  specified  requirements  for  the 
establishment  of  these  multiethnic  institutions.  Based  on  the  voters’ 
registration  list  and  election  results,  the  amendments  to  the  Supervisory 
orders  specified  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  multiethnic  administration, 
police,  and  judiciary  as  62.2  percent  Serb,  39.1  percent  Bosniak,  and 
8.7  percent  Croat. 

In  October  1997,  the  Brcko  Supervisor  told  us  that  he  foresaw  nothing  but 
troubles,  turbulence,  and  obstruction  from  hard-line  sds  leaders  in  Pale  in 
trying  to  implement  Brcko’s  municipal  election  results.  In  early 
February  1998,  ohr  reported  that  obstruction  by  the  Serb  parties  slowed 
the  process  to  a  pace  that  only  allowed  minimum  compliance  with  orders 
and  regulations,  saying  that  the  development  of  Brcko’s  municipal 
government  had  been  slow  and  had  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
mediation  by  ohr.  Table  3.3  describes  the  progress  made  in  establishing 
Brcko’s  institutions  as  of  late  April  1998. 


^■'^The  subcommission  warned  that  the  President  of  the  Teslic  assembly,  an  SDS  member,  would  also  be 
removed  if  three  SDS  councillors  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  inappropriate  behavior  did  not 
read  an  apology  prepared  by  the  subcommission  at  the  next  assembly  meeting. 
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Table  3.3:  Status  of  Establishing  Brcko’s  Multiethnic  Administration,  Judiciary,  and  Police,  as  of  Late  April  1998 

Institution 

Requirements  In  supervisory  orders 

Status 

Multiethnic  administration^ 

Municipal  assembly  was  to  elect  a  multiethnic 
assembly  executive®  and  executive  branch 
leadership. 

The  executive  branch  leaders  were  to  implement  a 
multiethnic  administration  by  December  31. 1997, 
later  changed  to  May  1 , 1 998. 

Assembly  executives  and  executive  branch  leaders 
were  elected  by  the  municipal  assembly  on 

November  13.1997,  the  day  after  the 

SDS-controlled  local  radio  called  for  the  arrest  of 
elected  municipal  councillors  as  war  criminals. 

Multiethnic  executive  board  was  elected,  and 
criteria  for  OSCE  certification  were  achieved  on 
December  30. 1997. 

Not  implemented. 

Multiethnicjudiciary^ 

President  of  Republika  Srpska  was  to  appoint  seven 
key  posts  of  a  multiethnic  Basic  Court.  Magistrate 
Court,  and  Public  Prosecutor's  office.  The  Basic 
Court  administrative  staff  was  also  to  be  multiethnic. 

When  Republika  Srpska  President  failed  to  appoint 
court  officers  by  the  deadline,  the  Brcko  Supervisor 
made  six  of  seven  appointments  on  December  5, 
1997,  and  the  seventh  on  December  31, 1997.  The 
SDS  refuted  the  legitimacy  of  the  order  on 

December  9.  In  total,  the  supervisor  appointed  12 
Basic  Court  Judges  and  3  Judges  of  Magistrate 

Court  by  December  31.  1997.  in  consultation  with 
the  Republika  Srpska  President  and  Prime  Minister. 

Multiethnic  police  force^ 

The  municipal  assembly  was  to  elect  a  police  chief 
and  two  deputies  from  different  ethnic  groups. 

Brcko's  police  force  was  to  reflect  the  local  ethnic 
composition  and  start  operations  by  December  31. 
1997. 

The  municipal  assembly  elected  a  multiethnic  police 
leadership  on  November  13. 1997. 

Brcko's  multiethnic  police  force  began  to  function  on 
December  31. 1997. 

^The  executive  consists  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary. 


‘^Based  on  the  voters'  registry  and  municipal  election  results,  the  Brcko  Supervisor  established 
the  ethnic  composition  of  the  multiethnic  administration,  judiciary,  and  police  as  52.2  percent 
Serb,  39.1  percent  Bosniak,  and  8.7  percent  Croat. 

Source:  OHR  and  U.N.  Civil  Affairs. 


On  March  15, 1998,  the  Brcko  arbitration  tribunal  issued  a  second  decision 
on  the  status  of  the  Brcko  area.*'*  This  decision  deferred  until  early  1999^®  a 
final  decision  on  whether  the  Brcko  area  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Federation,  remain  within  the  territory  of  Republika  Srpska,  or  be 
declared  a  “special”  or  “neutral  district."  In  the  decision,  the  tribunal 
recognized  the  systematic,  blatant,  and  at  times  violent  attempts  of  the  sds 


^^Only  the  Presiding  Arbitrator,  an  American,  signed  the  decision. 
^"'The  decision  called  for  a  final  arbitration  phase  at  the  end  of  1998. 
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leaders  in  Pale  to  thwart  the  Dayton  objective  of  returning  Bosnia, 
particularly  Brcko,  to  its  prewar  multiethnicity,  as  well  as  the  promise  that 
Dodik’s  commitment  to  a  multiethnic  Bosnia  may  change  the  level  of 
Bosnian  Serb  compliance  in  Brcko  over  the  coming  year.^® 

The  tribunal’s  decision  called  for  the  continuation  of  the  Brcko 
supervisory  regime  under  the  auspices  of  ohe  because  (1)  Brcko ’s  new 
multiethnic  institutions  were  “shallowly  rooted”;  (2)  the  sds  and  its  leaders 
continued  to  have  influence  in  the  area,  keeping  tensions  and  instability 
high  by  resisting  the  Supervisor’s  efforts  to  promote  Dajton  compliance; 
and  (3)  Bosnia’s  national  and  entity-level  institutions  had  not  yet  become 
fully  effective.  The  decision  also  gave  the  Brcko  Supervisor  new  authority 
equivalent  to  the  High  Representative’s  powers.  These  included  the  power 
to  remove  from  office  any  official  considered  by  the  Supervisor  to  be 
inadequately  cooperative  with  his  efforts  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
Dayton  Agreement,  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions  in  the  area,  and 
to  revitalize  the  local  economy. 


Attitudes  Toward  a  The  problems  in  establishing  multiethnic  institutions  can  largely  be 

Unified  Multiethnic  Bosnia  attributed  to  political  leaders  of  Bosnia’s  three  major  ethnic  groups 

’  retaining  their  wartime  goals,  views  that  are  still  largely  shared  by  the 

ethnic  groups  they  represent.  In  February  1998,  international  observers  in 
Bosnia  told  us  that  most  Bosnian  Serb  and  Croat  political  leaders  still 
want  to  establish  ethnically  pure  states  separate  from  Bosnia.  According 
to  an  international  official  in  Bosnia,  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Republika 
Srpska — while  more  moderate  and  more  willing  to  work  with  the 
international  community  than  nationalist  Bosnian  Serb  leaders — sees 
himself  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  an  autonomous  entity  and  will  be 
constrained  in  truly  unifying  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Bosniak 
political  leaders  continue  to  profess  support  for  a  unified,  multiethnic 
Bosnia,  although,  according  to  some  observers,  with  Bosniaks  in  control. 

According  to  polls  conducted  by  usia  in  January  1998,  most  Bosnian  Serbs 
and  Croats  still  agree  with  their  political  leaders  that  a  unified  Bosnia 
should  not  exist  (see  fig.  3.2).  However,  Bosnian  Serb  support  for  this  goal 
has  increased  from  4  percent  in  late  1995  to  18  percent  in  early  1998. 
Furthermore,  92  percent  of  Bosnian  Serbs  and  74  percent  of  Bosnian 
Croats  said  that  it  would  be  best  for  their  respective  areas  to  become 


decision  observed  that  the  Federation’s  record  of  compliance  with  Dayton  was  not  perfect, 
noting  evidence  that  Federation  authorities  had  acted  to  inhibit  the  return  of  former  Serb  residents  to 
Sarajevo  and  other  communities  in  the  Federation.  Many  of  these  Serbs  are  displaced  persons  living  in 
the  Brcko  homes  of  Bosniaks  and  Bosnian  Croats  who  would  like  to  return  to  Brcko. 
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independent  or  become  part  of  Serbia  or  Croatia,  respectively.  In  contrast, 
almost  all  Bosniaks  have  continued  to  support  a  unified  Bosnia,  with 
56  percent  of  them  believing  a  unified  Bosnia  is  worth  dying  for.^^ 


Figure  3.2:  Support  for  a  Unified 
Bosnia,  by  Ethnic  Group,  December 
1995  to  January  1998 


Percent 


Note:  Bosnia’s  1991  census  data  show  that  Muslims  (Bosniaks)  comprised  about  44  percent  of 
the  population;  Serbs,  31  percent:  Croats.  17  percent:  and  "other  groups,"  8  percent.  USIA 
advises  against  weighting  the  results  of  its  polls  to  get  a  "total  population"  average  because  its 
samples  are  designed  to  give  an  accurate  representation  of  the  views  of  the  predominant  ethnic 
group  in  their  respective  areas  of  dominance,  not  nationwide. 

Source:  USIA  polling  data. 


Human  Rights  and 
Democratization 


In  general,  though  significant  problems  remain,  human  rights  and  other 
observer  reports  indicate  improvements  during  the  latter  part  of  1997  in 
(1)  fi’eedom  of  association  and  political  pluralism;  (2)  fireedom  of 
movement  across  ethnic  boundaries;  and  (3)  freedom  of  the  media. 
Further,  police-related  human  rights  abuses  declined  and  ethnic 
intolerance  eased  somewhat  during  1997;  however,  according  to  sfoe 
Assessment  Cell  data,  incidents  of  police  abuse  and  ethnic  conflict 
increased  significantly  in  March  1998  and  remained  at  high  levels  during 


^'^SIA  data  show  results  for  “Bosnian  Muslims,”  not  Bosniaks.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  we 
have  used  the  tenns  synonymously. 
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Freedom  of  Association 
and  Political  Pluralism 


April.  SFOR  data  also  showed  that  incidents  of  a  political  nature  had 
increased  in  late  1997  but  had  declined  shaiply  by  March  1998. 


According  to  observer  reports,  the  political  environment  leading  up  to 
elections  held  in  September  and  November  1997  was  much  more  open 
than  the  campaign  period  for  the  national  elections  held  1  year  earlier. 
Nevertheless,  the  elections  were  still  a  long  way  from  meeting 
international  standards  as  fully  free  and  fair.^® 

Much  less  fraud  occurred  during  the  municipal  elections  than  during  the 
September  1996  elections,  as  osce  reregistered  Bosnia’s  voting  population 
under  international  supervision  using  strict  rules  for  where  people  could 
register  to  vote.^®  osce’s  election  appeals  subcommission  often  took  action 
against  the  three  ruling  political  parties  after  they  violated  electoral  rules 
and  regulations  during  the  registration  process  and  campaign  period, 
particularly  against  the  sds  and  the  Bosnian  Croat  ruling  party,  the 
Croatian  Democratic  Union  (hdz).^®  osce  also  deployed  an  international 
supervisor  to  every  polling  station  during  the  election,  a  crucial  advance 
over  the  1996  elections.  One  observer  report  characterized  osce’s 
administration  of  the  municipal  elections  as  a  considerable  achievement, 
despite  their  technical  shortcomings,  given  the  fact  that  the  elections  were 
organized  within  the  context  of  a  conflict  resolution  process.^^ 

Furthermore,  the  municipal  and  Republika  Srpska  national  assembly 
elections  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  more  pluralistic  political 
culture,  particularly  in  Republika  Srpska  where  opposition  political  parties 
significantly  increased  their  representation  and  broke  the  hold  of  the  sds. 


^^Bosnia’s  next  set  of  elections  are  scheduled  to  take  place  on  September  12  and  13, 1998.  These  will 
include  elections  for  all  levels  of  government,  with  the  exception  of  most  municipalities.  (Elections 
will  be  held  in  10  new  municipalities  in  the  Federation.) 

^^Bosnia’s  municipal  elections  were  originally  scheduled  to  take  place  in  September  1996  but  were 
postponed  until  September  1997  because  of  widespread  fraud  in  registering  Serb  voters. 

^‘^In  one  controversial  case,  the  election  appeals  subcommission  made  ineligible  the  entire  SDS 
candidate  list  in  Pale  the  day  after  the  municipal  election  because  the  SDS,  through  its  Pale 
headquarters,  was  maintaining  Radovan  Karadzic  in  a  party  position  or  function,  even  though  he  is 
under  indictment  by  the  war  crimes  tribunal.  The  OSCE  Head  of  Mission  overrode  this  decision 
because  he  feared  for  the  safety  of  international  electoral  supervisors  who  were  still  in  Republika 
Srpska. 

^^USAID  democracy  funds  paid  for  contract  personnel  from  the  International  Foundation  for  Election 
Systems  to  staff  OSCE’s  election  unit,  including  the  Director  General  position,  which  administered  and 
implemented  the  September  and  November  1997  elections.  USAID  also  funded  the  foundation  to 
provide  specialized  technical  assistance  to  directly  support  OSCE  in  the  planning  and  administration 
of  the  elections. 
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Opposition  political  parties  also  improved  their  showing  in 
Bosniak-controlled  areas  in  the  municipal  elections,  but  the  sda  and  the 
HDZ  remained  dominant  in  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat-controlled  areas, 
respectively. 

The  elections  also  had  negative  aspects  of  people  voting  largely  along 
ethnic  lines,  a  situation  that  observers  expected  given  the  recent  war  and 
remaining  fear  and  uncertainty  of  the  people  that  the  war  is  not  yet  over. 
And  although  media  access  and  freedom  of  association  were  better  for 
political  parties  in  1997  as  compared  with  1996,  political  parties  generally 
did  not  campaign  in  areas  of  the  country  controlled  by  another  ethnic 
group.  Further,  many  opposition  parties  did  not  have  full  access  to  the 
media.  Also,  according  to  an  observer  report,  the  broadcast  of  extreme 
propaganda  and  hate  campaigns  by  the  sds  and  hdz  during  the  lead-up  to 
the  municipal  elections  had  adverse  consequences  for  the  campaign 
environment  and  did  not  in  any  way  serve  the  electorate  or  enable  it  to 
make  informed  choices. 


Freedom  of  Movement  According  to  human  rights  and  other  observers  in  Bosnia,  freedom  of 

Across  Ethnic  Boundaries  movement  across  ethnic  boundaries  slowly  and  incrementally  improved 

throughout  Bosnia  in  the  second  half  of  1997,  although  major  impediments 
discouraged  people  from  traveling  freely  across  ethnic  lines  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Signs  of  improvement  included  (1)  increased  circulation  of 
private  vehicles  across  the  interentity  boundary  line,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  Pryedor  (Republika  Srpska)-Sanski  Most  (Federation) 
corridor;  (2)  the  institution  of  several  public  bus  lines  by  both  unhcr  and 
private  companies;  (3)  ^proval  and  heightened  interentity  cooperation  by 
authorities  for  assessment  and  graveyard  visits;  (4)  increased  foot  and 
vehicle  traffic  across  ethnic  boundaries  in  the  Brcko  and  Mostar  areas; 
and  (5)  new  roadside  markets  located  along  the  former  front  lines.  One 
such  market  started  operating  in  Mostar  in  July  1997  that  serves  both 
Bosniaks  and  Bosnian  Croat  and  a  second  started  operating  near  Zvomik 
in  Republika  Srpska  that  serves  both  Bosniaks  and  Bosian  Serbs. 

Human  rights  and  other  observers  attributed  the  increased  freedom  of 
movement  to  the  success  of  iptf’s  police  checkpoint  policy,  which  is 
described  later  in  this  chapter.  The  establishment  of  joint  police  forces  in 
some  areas  of  the  Federation  was  cited  as  a  factor  in  increasing  freedom 
of  movement,  including  in  the  Mostar  area  between  the  predominantly 
Bosniak  east  and  predominantly  Croat  west  sides  of  the  city.  Further, 
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according  to  an  sfor  document,  some  of  the  improvement  late  in  the  year 
was  due  to  an  improving  political  situation  in  Republika  Srpska. 

Despite  these  positive  developments,  people  still  feared  to  drive,  visit,  or 
return  to  their  homes  across  ethnic  lines  since  those  who  attempted  such 
crossings  often  suffered  incidents  of  harassment,  intimidation,  and 
violence.  For  example,  people  who  attempted  to  drive  into  an  area 
controlled  by  another  ethnic  group  were  easily  identified  by  their  license 
plates^^  as  likely  belonging  to  a  specific  ethnic  group  and  subject  to  police 
harassment  through  the  collection  of  illegal  visa  fees  and  taxes, 
particularly  by  Republika  Srpska  police,  as  well  as  for  roadside  assaults, 
robberies,  and  vehicle  hijackings,  primarily  at  night  in  Republika  Srpska. 
Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  1997,  local  authorities  in  both  entities 
continued  to  refer  to  “lists  of  war  crimes  suspects”  in  an  attempt  to 
discourage  return  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  harass  citizens,  and 
deter  elected  municipal  councils  of  other  ethnic  groups  from  taking  office. 
And  people  attempting  to  cross  ethnic  lines  to  visit  or  return  to  their 
homes  suffered  numerous  acts  of  intimidation  and  violence,  in  some  cases 
including  murder.  These  incidents  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
chapter  5  of  this  report. 

To  promote  increased  freedom  of  movement  across  ethnic  boundaries,  the 
Peace  Implementation  Council  pressured  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  to 
develop  a  uniform  license  plate  for  all  areas  of  the  country  by  the  end  of 

1997.  Bosnia’s  Council  of  Ministers  signed  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  on  the  development  of  this  license  plate  on  Januaiy  28, 

1998,  and  promotion  of  the  plate  occurred  on  February  2, 1998,  in  Sarajevo 
and  Banja  Luka.  According  to  an  ohe  report,  reaching  an  agreed  design  for 
the  uniform  license  plate  proved  less  contentious  than  resolving  other 
national  symbols,  as  the  majority  of  the  people  in  both  entities  strongly 
favored  a  license  plate  that  would  not  reveal  the  driver’s  ethnic  group. 

OHR  and  human  rights  observers  believe  that  with  the  issuance  of  the  new 
plates,  freedom  of  movement  across  ethnic  lines  in  Bosnia  will  increase 
dramatically  as  the  plate’s  design  guarantees  anonymity.^®  On  April  20, 
1998,  OHR  extended  the  original  deadlines  for  implementing  the  new 
license  plates  due  to  technical  reasons  related  to  registration  documents. 


^^Bosniak-,  Bosnian  Serb-,  and  Bosnian  Croat-controlled  areas  of  Bosnia  have  separate  license  plates. 
In  February  1998,  OHR  c^led  this  license  plate  system  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  freedom  of 
movement  in  Bosnia. 

^^e  plate  consists  only  of  numerals  in  combinations  with  the  eight  letters  of  the  Bosnian  alphabet 
that  are  identical  in  both  the  Cyrillic  and  Latin  alphabets. 
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Media 


Republika  Srpska 


By  June  1, 1998,  the  new  plate  will  be  compulsory  for  travel  outside 
Bosnia;  by  August  31, 1998,  it  will  be  illegal  for  residents  to  use  any  other 
plate  for  travel  within  Bosnia.^ 


In  1997,  according  to  the  State  Department  human  rights  report,  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  was  partially  respected  in  the 
Federation  and  in  western  Republika  Srpska,  but  less  so  in  eastern 
Republika  Srpska.  Some  progress  was  made  in  shutting  down  offensive 
media  outlets  and  in  establishing  more  open  and  independent  media, 
particularly  in  Banja  Luka  and  in  Bosniak-controlled  areas  of  the 
Federation.  Party-controlled  media — ^particularly  Croatian  State  Radio  and 
Television — are  the  only  electronic  media  available  to  the  vast  mjgority  of 
citizens  in  Bosnian  Croat-controlled  areas  of  the  Federation. 
Party-controlled  television  is  the  only  television  available  to  roughly  half 
of  Bosnia’s  population  until  the  Open  Broadcast  Network,  an  independent 
television  network  supported  by  the  international  community,  is  fully 
functioning.  Radio  is  a  freer  medium,  with  independent  radio  available  to 
about  70  percent  of  the  population. 

Using  the  expanded  tnteipretation  of  his  authority  granted  by  the  Peace 
Implementation  Council  Steering  Board  in  May  1997,^  the  High 
Representative  took  a  series  of  escalatory  actions  starting  in  August  1997 
to  counter  SET-Pale  violations  (app.  I  provides  information  on  these 
actions).  Most  importantly,  sfor  seized  control  of  five  transmission  towers 
of  SET-Pale  in  October  1997  in  order  to  remove  its  inflammatory  messages 
(see  fig.  3.3).^®  In  early  October,  the  High  Representative  dismissed 
SET-Pale’s  managing  board,  stating  that  it  could  not  broadcast  using  these 
towers  until  it  agreed  to  be  restructured  in  accordance  with  western 
democratic  standards.  In  the  interim,  only  the  set  station  in  Barya  Luka 
was  authorized  to  continue  originating  the  set  broadcasts.  After  parts  of 
the  microwave  link  were  stolen  from  the  Veliki  Zep  hub  transmitter  in 
October  1997,  ohr  and  sfor  reconnected  the  system  by  leasing  a  satellite 
system.  The  new  Republika  Srpska  government  recovered  and  replaced 


^^The  original  deadlines  were  April  21, 1998,  for  travel  abroad  and  June  30, 1998,  for  travel  vidthin 
Bosnia. 

^^The  Steering  Board  gave  the  High  Representative  the  authority  to  curtail  or  suspend  any  media 
network  or  program  whose  output  is  in  persistent  and  blatant  contravention  of  either  the  spirit  or 
letter  of  Dayton. 

'^^Among  other  things,  just  prior  to  and  following  the  evening  news,  SRT-Pale  broadcast  pictures  of 
SFOR  troops  juxtaposed  with  footage  of  Hitler  and  Nazi  SS  soldiers  who  occupied  Yugoslavia  during 
World  War  II  and  referred  to  the  peacekeepers  as  “SS-FOR.” 
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the  microwave  links  in  early  1998.  set  broadcasts  now  originate  from 
Banja  Luka  under  international  supervision. 


Figure  3.3:  Location  of  SRT  Television 
Transmitters 


Source:  Derived  from  OHR  and  NATO  reports. 


Following  President  Plavsic’s  break  with  the  sds  leaders  in  Pale,  SET-Banja 
Luka  began  to  broadcast  its  own  programming,  giving  a  favorable  slant  to 
Plavsic’s  activities.  In  comparison  with  SET-Pale’s  earlier  broadcasts, 
however,  SET-Banja  Luka  broadcasts  (1)  were  generally  more  open  to 
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opposing  views,  (2)  presented  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  the  international 
community  in  a  much  more  favorable  light,  and  (3)  began  to  open  a 
discussion  of  surrendering  indictees  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal  and 
promoting  reconciliation  among  the  ethnic  groups. 

On  February  13, 1998,  the  new  Republika  Srpska  government  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  High  Representative  in  which  it  agreed  to  (1)  the 
restructuring  of  set  into  a  public  service  television  station  that  operates  in 
accordance  with  western  democratic  standards  of  public  service 
broadcasting  and  (2)  the  appointment  of  an  international  administrator 
and  provision  of  international  technical  and  financial  assistance  for  the 
network. On  April  13, 1998,  the  sfor  Commander  and  Prime  Minister 
Dodik  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  that  could  lead  to  sfor 
transferring  the  control  and  security  of  the  five  set  towers  to  the 
government.  As  mid-May  1998,  sfor  still  controlled  the  towers. 

At  the  end  of  1997,  according  to  the  State  Department  human  rights  report, 
independent  or  opposition  radio  stations  broadcast  in  Republika  Srpska, 
particularly  in  Banja  Luka,  but  they  tended  to  skirt  most  significant 
political  issues  for  fear  of  retaliation  by  the  sds.  And  the  sds  still  controlled 
television  and  radio  in  some  areas  of  Republika  Srpska,  including  Brcko, 
using  them  to  broadcast  vitriolic,  anti-Dayton  messages. 

While  generally  considered  the  most  open,  along  with  SRT-Bai\ja  Luka,  the 
SDA-run,  Federation  state  television  station  faithfully  served  the  interests 
of  the  Bosniak-ruling  party,  the  sda,  giving  preferential  coverage  to  sda 
leaders  and  greatly  limiting  reports  on  the  political  opposition.  While  its 
broadcasts  were  often  biased,  they  were  rarely  inflammatory.  Radio 
broadcasting  in  Bosniak-controlled  areas  of  the  Federation  was  diverse, 
and  opposition  viewpoints  were  reflected  in  the  news  programs  of 
independent  broadcasters. 

Media  access  in  Bosnian  Croat  areas  remained  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  HDZ  ruling  party,  and  most  Bosnian  Croats  relied  on  the 
state-controlled  media  of  Croatia  for  their  information.  News  programs 
and  editorials  on  the  Croatian  state  television  station  frequently  criticized 
the  Dayton  Agreement,  their  weather  maps  showed  the  Federation  as  part 
of  Croatia,  and  coverage  of  Bosnian  events  often  left  the  impression  that 
the  scene  pictured  was  actually  in  Croatia.  Further,  local  radio  stations  in 


^^The  agreement  was  signed  by  President  Plavsic,  Prime  Minister  Dodik,  and  the  Republika  Srpska 
Minister  of  Information  Vasic.  SRT-Banja  Luka  had  already  agreed  to  fully  restructure  its  operation  in 
accordance  with  the  High  Representative’s  democratic  media  standards  on  November  3, 1997. 
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Croat-controlled  areas  were  usually  highly  nationalistic  and  did  not 
tolerate  opposition  viewpoints. 


Police-Related  Human 
Rights  Abuses 


In  January  1998,  the  State  Department  and  the  sfor  Assessment  Cell 
reported  that  police-related  human  rights  violations  had  declined  during 
1997,  although  police  continued  to  commit  abuses  throughout  the  country. 
The  most  important  advance  in  1997  was  the  success  of  the  iptf 
checkpoint  policy  in  reducing  the  number  of  illegal  police  checkpoints 
that  had  hampered  freedom  of  movement,  particularly  along  the 
interentity  boundary  line.  Initiated  with  sfor  support  on  May  26, 1997,  this 
policy  addressed  the  “inordinate”  number  of  checkpoints  by  defining  as 
illegal  any  fixed  or  mobile  checkpoint  that  (1)  was  manned  by  two  or  more 
police  officers  and  (2)  operated  for  more  than  30  minutes  without  a  valid 
IPTF  checkpoint  permit,  sfor  supported  iptf  in  enforcing  this  policy  by 
confiscating  weapons  and  identity  cards  of  noncompliant  police,  jointly 
patrolling  with  iptf  certain  sensitive  areas,  such  as  Brcko,  and  by 
cooperating  in  removing  38  out  of  151  identified  illegal  checkpoints  (as  of 
March  12, 1998). 

SFOR  Assessment  Cell  data  show  that  the  number  of  incidents  of  police 
abuse  increased  by  86  percent  from  January  through  March  1998  and 
declined  slightly  in  April  1998.  According  to  an  assessment  cell  report,  this 
increase  was  mainly  due  to  an  iptf  “crackdown”  on  illegal  police 
checkpoints  in  the  zone  of  separation  around  Sarajevo.  This  crackdown 
resulted  in  a  large  number  of  iptf  noncompliance  reports  against  police, 
primarily  in  the  Federation. 

Despite  this  advance,  according  to  observers  in  Bosnia,  Bosnia’s  political 
leaders  continued  to  use  police  as  tools  for  furthering  their  political  aims. 
For  example,  according  to  the  1997  State  Department  human  rights  report, 
Bosnian  Serb  police  often  employed  excessive  force  to  prevent  Bosniak 
former  residents  from  returning  to,  or  staying  in.  Republika  Srpska; 
Bosnian  Serb  police  also  apparently  took  no  action  against  the 
perpetrators  of  severe  incidents  involving  harassment.  Similar  problems  of 
abuse  occurred  in  Croat-majority  areas.  According  to  the  report,  iptf 
investigated  a  number  of  cases  of  police  abuse  in  Brcko  and  Banja  Luka, 
as  well  as  in  the  Croat-controlled  town  of  Drvar,  the  officers  found 
responsible  were  either  dismissed  from  the  force  or  fined. 

SDA-controlled  local  police  in  Velika  Kladusa  and  Cazin  continued  a  pattern 
of  severe  police  abuses,  according  to  the  State  Department  human  rights 
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report,  although  the  frequency  of  such  acts  had  greatly  diminished  since 
1996  as  a  result  of  intense  monitoring  and  intervention  by  international 
human  rights  organizations.  Most  of  the  people  abused  by  local  police  in 
these  areas  were  associated  with  Fikret  Abdic,  a  businessman  who  led  a 
breakaway  Bosniak  region  during  the  war.^® 

Moreover,  according  to  State’s  human  rights  report,  Bosnia’s  police  and 
mobs  that  appeared  organized  by  local  authorities  committed  a  few 
extrajudicial  killings;  members  of  security  forces  abused  and  mistreated 
citizens;  and  police  continued  to  use  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention, 
although  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  1996.  In  both  entities,  police  still 
exercised  great  latitude  based  on  Communist-era  criminal  procedure  laws 
that  permit  the  police  to  detain  persons  up  to  6  months  without  bringing 
formal  charges  against  them.  In  the  Federation,  the  laws  were  being 
revised  with  the  aim  of  eliminating  this  practice. 


Ethnic  Tensions  and 
Politically  Motivated 
Violence 


SFOR  Assessment  Cell  data  show  that  ethnic  tensions — ^measured  in  terms 
of  ethnically-related  incidents  of  hostile  activity— had  decreased  during 
the  last  third  of  1997;  these  incidents,  however,  increased  by  200  percent 
from  January  through  March  1998 — ^with  a  further  16  percent  increase  by 
the  end  of  April — as  people  began  to  cross  ethnic  lines  to  visit  or  return 
home.  While  these  occurrences  were  fewer  in  January  and  February  1998 
than  the  year  before,  they  appeared  to  be  more  organized  than  in  the  past, 
for  example,  the  burning  of  potential  returnees’  houses  in  Drvar.  For 
March  and  April  1998,  the  number  of  ethnic  incidents  was  higher  than  the 
prior  year  by  41  percent  and  130  percent,  respectively. 

usiA  polls  indicated  that  animosity  among  Bosnia’s  three  ethnic  groups 
remained  strong  in  1997  but  lessened  slightly  during  the  year.  For 
example,  Bosniaks  and  Bosnian  Croats  held  slightly  more  favorable 
opinions  of  Bosnian  Serbs  at  the  end  of  1997  than  at  the  beginning. 

Further,  after  a  period  of  dramatically  worsening  relations  during  1996,  the 
percent  of  Bosniaks  holding  favorable  opinions  of  Bosnian  Croats  rose 
from  42  percent  to  59  percent.  However,  a  large  majority  of  Bosnian  Serbs 
and  Croats  still  viewed  other  ethnic  groups  unfavorably,  and  the  majority 


2«According  to  an  observer  report,  at  the  beginning  of  the  virar,  Abdic,  virho  is  from  Bihac  municipality, 
retained  ties  to  and  was  able  to  bargain  with  Croats  and  Serbs  for  the  "safety”  of  the  Bihac  pocket.  On 
September  27, 1993,  Abdic  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  “Autonomous  Province  of  Western 
Bosnia,”  which  had  its  capital  in  Velika  Kladusa  Abdic  was  then  labeled  a  traitor  by  the  Bosniak 
leadership  in  Sarajevo,  and  fighting  broke  out  between  Abdic  supporters  (Autonomists)  and  Sarajevo 
supporters  (Loyalists).  In  August  1994,  the  Bosniak  army  retook  the  region,  and  Abdic  and  his 
supporters  fled  into  Croatia.  These  divisions  in  the  area’s  Muslim  community  continued  after  the  war 
and  led  to  politically-related  human  rights  abuses  rather  than  ethnically  related  ones. 
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of  Bosniaks  still  held  negative  opinions  of  Bosnian  Serbs.  Appendix  IV 
provides  usia  polling  data  on  these  issues  from  December  1995  through 
January  1998. 

In  February  1997,  the  Archbishop  of  Sarajevo  said  that  Bosnians  held 
negative  views  of  each  other  because  their  political  leaders  controlled  and 
used  the  media  to  encourage  animosity  and  discourage  reconciliation 
among  the  ethnic  groups.  During  the  year,  the  international  community 
took  concrete  steps  to  shut  down  some  media  outlets  that  inflamed  ethnic 
animosity  and  took  steps  (described  later  in  this  chapter)  to  develop  a 
more  open,  tolerant  media  in  Bosnia. 

Further,  according  to  international  observers,  the  bitter  memories  from 
the  recent  war  contributed  to  the  strong  ethnic  animosities — ^people 
remember  who  killed  their  family  members  or  forced  them  from  their 
homes,  usia  polls  show  that  despite  the  slight  lessening  of  ethnic  animosity 
during  the  year,  Bosnian  Serbs  and  Croats  would  agree  that  the  war  has 
severely  harmed  ethnic  relations  in  Bosnia.  In  January  1998,  a  large 
majority  of  Bosnian  Serbs  (74  percent)  and  Bosnian  Croats  (73  percent) 
believed  that  the  war  has  done  too  much  damage  for  people  of  the  three 
ethnic  groups  to  live  together  peacefully  again.  In  contrast,  only  5  percent 
of  Bosniaks  believed  that  the  war  had  irreparably  damaged  ethnic 
relations — 91  percent  of  them  believed  that  Bosniaks,  Serbs,  and  Croats 
could  again  live  together  peacefully,  an  increase  from  65  percent  who 
believed  this  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

While  the  sfor  Assessment  Cell  noted  a  decrease  in  ethnic  incidents  during 
late  1997,  it  also  noted  an  increase  in  “terrorist”  incidents  in  the  Federation 
and  Republika  Srpska  in  December  1997  and  January  1998.  The  cell 
defines  “terrorist  incidents”  as  being  distinct  from  ethnic  events  in  that  the 
motive  is  political  rather  than  ethnic  hatred.  Examples  of  these  terrorist 
incidents  include  conflicts  associated  with  Bosniak/soA  resistance  to  the 
return  of  600  Bosniaks — supporters  of  Fikret  Abdic  and  his  opposition 
party — ^to  Velika  Kladusa;  violent  incidents  involved  with  the  inteiparty, 
intra-ethnic  struggles  between  sds  and  sns  members  in  Bijeljina;  a  series  of 
explosions  in  Mostar;  and  incidents  revolving  around  the  implementation 
and  results  of  municipal  elections.  The  number  of  politically-motivated 
terrorist  incidents  declined  significantly  over  February  and  March  1998,  as 
the  number  of  ethnic  incidents  and  police  abuses  increased  sharply. 
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Programs  to  Promote 
Democracy 


Alternative  and 
Independent  Media 


Television  and  Radio 


The  democratization  projects  started  during  1996  by  many  international 
aid  donors — ^including  usia,  usaid,  and  osce— began  to  show  very  early 
results  in  1997.  These  projects  were  designed  to  (1)  develop  alternative 
and  independent  media  outlets;  (2)  foster  ethnic  tolerance  and 
reconciliation  within  and  across  the  two  entities,  primarily  through 
support  for  local  political,  social,  cultural,  religious,  and  business 
organizations  that  would  link  Bosnia’s  ethnic  groups;  and  (3)  develop  the 
institutions  and  practices  of  a  democratic  culture  at  all  levels.^  According 
to  a  State  Department  document,  the  international  community  intended 
that  these  efforts  would  constitute  part  of  a  long-term  democratization 
effort  to  counter  the  continued  presence  of  separatists  and 
unreconstructed,  authoritarian  centralists  in  Bosnia, 


According  to  ohr  and  State  Department  officials,  efforts  to  enlarge  and 
improve  access  to  independent  media  are  at  the  heart  of  the  international 
democratization  program.  As  ohr  and  sfor  sought  to  break  sds  control  of 
SRT  broadcasts  from  Pale,  international  donors  were  attempting  to  develop 
a  more  open,  objective  SRT-Banja  Luka  and  alternative  and  independent 
media  outlets  throughout  Bosnia 

Since  late  August  1997 — ^when  SRT-Batya  Luka  staff  broke  from  Pale  and 
started  alternative  broadcasts — ^the  United  States  has  provided  equipment 
to  SRT-Banja  Luka  to  help  it  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
programming.  According  to  SRT-Baiya  Luka  officials,  the  station’s  signal 
could  reach  about  70  percent  of  Republika  Srpska  territory  in  late 
October  1997. 

The  Open  Broadcast  Network,  created  in  1996  by  the  international 
community,  expanded  its  broadcast  range  and  programming  in  1997  with 
international  assistance,  though  it  still  did  not  have  Bosnian  Croat 
participation  at  the  end  of  the  year.^”  This  four-station  network®^  now 
broadcasts  6  hours  daily  and,  if  it  were  fully  fimded,  would  have  the  ability 
to  expand  its  coverage  from  about  50  percent  of  Bosnia’s  territory  to 


^^International  efforts  to  develop  democratic  civilian  police  forces  and  judicial  systems  are  described 
in  chapter  2. 

•‘^^Since  early  July,  SFOR  has  assisted  the  development  of  the  Open  Broadcast  Network  with 
engineering,  communications,  and  logistics  support. 

•“^^The  network  has  a  hub  in  Sarajevo;  independent  affiliates  in  Mostar,  Zenica,  andTuzla;  and  a 
correspondents’  bureau  in  Barya  Luka.  The  Baiya  Luka  bureau  has  donor-provided  facilities  to 
broadcast  network  programs. 
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80  percent  using  state-of-the-art  broadcast  technology  supplied  by 
international  donors. 

According  to  the  State  Department  and  other  reports,  the  network  has 
been  plagued  by  poor  management  at  its  Sarajevo  hub  and  by  problems 
with  affiliate  relations  and  funding.  The  network  has  not  increased  its 
geographic  coverage  and  remains  short  of  operating  funds  because  many 
donors  have  failed  to  provide  money  they  had  pledged  as  of  mid-April 
1998.  Thus,  according  to  usia  polls,  as  of  January  1998,  only  50  percent  of 
Bosniaks,  26  percent  of  Bosnian  Serbs,  and  21  percent  of  Bosnian  Croats 
were  able  to  receive  the  network’s  broadcasts,  although  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  had  access  regularly  watched  the  network’s  programs. 
Further,  lack  of  a  government  licensing  agreement  hindered  the  network’s 
ability  to  attract  advertising  and  its  plans  to  become  a  self-sustaining 
enterprise. 

During  1997,  usaid  funded  Intemews,  a  California-based  nongovernmental 
organization,  to  provide  on-site  technical  assistance  and  training  to 
independent  radio  and  television  operations  in  the  Federation  and 
Republika  Srpska,  usaid’s  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives  helped  create  and 
develop  34  Bosnia-based  television  (7)  and  radio  stations  (27),  which, 
according  to  usaid,  reach  about  70  percent  of  Bosnia’s  population. 

usaid’s  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives  is  the  leading  funder  of  alternative 
newspapers  and  journals  (19)  in  the  Federation  and  Republika  Srpska, 
according  to  a  usaid  document.  One  of  these  usaid  grantees,  the  publisher 
of  an  independent  newspaper  in  Barya  Luka,  told  us  that  the 
USAID-provided  computers,  broadcast  equipment,  and  funds  have  allowed 
the  organization  to  open  four  correspondent  bureaus  in  eastern  Republika 
Srpska  This  grantee  told  us  that  usaid  supported  him  during  1996  when  he 
and  other  publishers  of  independent  newspapers  were  considered 
“traitors”;  now,  after  the  political  changes  in  Banja  Luka,  they  are 
considered  heroes. 

According  to  usaid,  total  circulation  for  independent  publications 
increased  firom  virtually  none  in  1995  to  over  100,000  independent  dailies, 
weeklies,  and  monthlies  near  the  end  of  1997.  The  State  Department 
human  rights  report  noted  that  some  independent  media  in  the  two 
entities  assist  in  the  distribution  of  each  others’  publications  in  their 
respective  entities;  however,  independent  publications  still  face  difficulty 
gaining  access  to  distribution  systems  in  many  parts  of  Bosnia,  and  their 
journalists  generally  cannot  freely  move  across  ethnic  lines. 
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In  inid-1997,  some  efforts  of  the  international  community  to  counter  ethnic 
intolerance  began  to  reestablish  links  between  Bosnia’s  ethnic  groups  that 
had  been  broken  during  the  war.  According  to  a  September  1997  osce 
report,  many  osce  and  other  internationally  sponsored  democratization 
activities  in  the  fall  of  1997  resulted  in  cooperation  between  the  ethnic 
groups  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  unthinkable  just  a  few  months 
earlier.  At  that  time,  almost  all  efforts  to  link  the  ethnic  groups  across  the 
interentity  boundary  line  were  blocked  by  hard-line  sds  leaders. 

Among  the  1997  efforts  were  the  following: 

•  OSCE  helped  organize  an  interentity  editorial  meeting  for  a  youth  magazine 
in  Sarajevo  that  included  the  participation  of  young  people  from 
Foca/Srbinje,  a  hard-liner-controlled  town  in  eastern  Republika  Srpska. 
The  OSCE  democratization  unit  also  facilitated  the  participation  of  three 
members  of  the  University  of  Banja  Luka’s  philosophy  faculty  in  a  1-day 
conference  in  Sar^evo,  the  first  time  since  the  war  that  the  academics  had 
attended  a  conference  in  Sarajevo. 

•  As  of  April  1998,  usaid’s  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives  has  provided  over 
300  grants  of  direct  assistance  to  more  than  100  Bosnia-based  civil 
organizations  working  to  build  a  viable  multiethnic  civil  society  in  Bosnia, 
including  women’s,  children’s,  and  refugees’  advocacy  associations;  youth 
and  student  groups;  private  business  associations;  and  legal  aid  societies. 
Many  of  these  organizations  are  linking  their  activities  across  the 
interentity  boundary  line  and  across  ethnic  lines  in  the  Federation,  some 
as  a  step  toward  developing  countiywide  organizations.  One  such  civic 
organization  in  Mostar  now  provides  economic  support  and  jobs  for  its 
2,000  displaced  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  women  members  and  their 
families  and  provides  35,000  more  displaced  women  in  the  community 
access  to  legal,  psychological,  and  economic  counseling. 

•  OSCE  sponsored  meetings  of  the  national  Interfaith  Council  on  several 
occasions  in  1997.  The  Council  has  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
multiethnic  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Committee  to  develop  an  historical 
accounting  of  abuses  suffered  during  the  war.  This  effort  is  also  being 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace.  According  to  an  institute  official, 
this  committee  will  probably  not  be  established  until  after  Bosnia’s 
September  1998  elections. 
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USAID,  usiA,  and  osce  also  supported  Bosnian  efforts  in  1997  to  develop 
governmental  institutions  that  function  in  a  democratic,  open  manner  and 
to  promote  democratic  practices  among  Bosnians.  For  example,  usaid 
funded 

•  the  International  City  Managers  Association  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  cantonal  government  structures  and  transparent  budget  practices; 

•  the  American  Bar  Association’s  Central  and  East  European  Law  Initiative 
to  assist  in  establishing  various  working  groups  to  address  judicial  reform 
issues  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  strengthen  judicial 
independence  in  the  Federation;  and 

•  the  National  Democratic  Institute,  which  supported  political  party  building 
in  Bosnia  with  party-building  seminars,  consultations,  and  poll  watcher 
training.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  National  Democratic  Institute  worked 
extensively  with  opposition  parties  in  Republika  Sipska  before  the  1997 
municipal  and  parliamentary  elections. 

Using  USAID  funds,  the  International  Foundation  for  Election  Systems  and 
the  National  Democratic  Institute  also  conducted  civic  education 
programs  throughout  Bosnia  to  educate  Bosnians  about  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  in  a  democratic  society.  For  example,  the  foundation  used 
the  municipal  election  campaign  and  implementation  period  to  provide 
information  sessions  on  issues  such  as  the  administration  and  outcomes  of 
municipal  elections,  the  functioning  of  municipal  assemblies  and 
governments,  citizens’  responsibility  to  hold  elected  officials  accountable 
for  their  actions,  and  human  rights  (see  fig.  3.4). 
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Further,  usia  has  funded  civic  education  activities  in  Bosnia  since  1996, 
with  funds  going  toward  the  training  of  1,500  teachers,  the  distribution  of 
28,000  textbooks,  and  the  participation  of  an  estimated  37,500  students  in 
civic  education  instruction  by  the  end  of  1997.  Moreover,  usia’s 
international  visitors’  programs  in  the  United  States  have  promoted 
interentity  cooperation  among  Bosnian  professionals,  educators,  and 
politicians.  The  newly  elected  Prime  Minister  of  Republika  Srpska,  Dodik, 
was  among  those  who  attended  an  April  1997  visit  to  the  United  States  on 
creating  effective  political  opposition  organizations  in  a  multiparty, 
multiethnic  democracy. 
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The  Dayton  Agreement  calls  for  all  parties  to  arrest  people  indicted  for 
war  crimes  and  surrender  them  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal.  According  to 
many  international  officials  and  observers  in  Bosnia,  bringing  to  justice 
indictees — ^particularly  Radovan  Karadzic,  a  major  alleged  war 
criminal — is  critically  important  to  furthering  the  implementation  of  the 
Dayton  Agreement  and  bringing  peace  and  stability  to  Bosnia. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  toward  achieving  this  goal  in  1997  and 
early  1998,  but  a  large  number  of  indictees  remained  at  large  due  to  the 
noncompliance  of  Bosnian  Serb  and  Serbian  political  leaders. 

The  number  of  at-large  indictees  dropped  significantly  firom  late  April  1997 
through  early  May  1998,  largely  due  to  an  increase  in  arrests  of  indictees  as 
international  peacekeepers,  particularly  sfor,  detained  indictees;  the 
Croatian  government  was  pressured  by  the  United  States  to  became  more 
active  in  facilitating  the  surrender  of  indictees  to  the  tribunal;  and  Bosnian 
Croats  and  Bosnian  Serbs  became  more  willing  to  voluntarily  surrender. 
Also,  in  an  attempt  to  reallocate  its  resources,  the  war  crimes  tribunal 
withdrew  charges  against  a  large  number  of  Bosnian  Serb  indictees  who 
had  not  been  arrested  or  surrendered,  thereby  further  reducing  the 
number  of  at-large  indictees.^ 

In  mid-1997  the  international  community  started  taking  steps  that 
substantially  weakened  the  hold  of  Radovan  Karadzic  and  his  supporters 
on  the  levers  of  power  in  Republika  Srpska;  nonetheless,  he  remained  at 
large  and  capable  of  obstructing  Dayton  implementation.  While  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  nato’s  political  leadership,  had  not  mandated  that  sfor 
arrest  indictees  whom  the  parties  refuse  to  surrender  to  the  tribunal,  sfor 
troops  will  detain  indictees  when  they  come  upon  them  in  the  normal 
course  of  their  duties,  if  the  tactical  situation  allows,  and  surrender  them 
to  the  tribunal. 


Apprehension  of 
Indicted  War 
Criminals  Viewed  by 
Many  as  Vital 


According  to  State  Department  officials  and  documents,  until  indicted  war 
criminals  are  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  tribunal,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  establish  a  stable  peace  in  the  region.  Human  rights  reports  support  this 
conclusion;  according  to  some  reports,  indicted  war  criminals  control  the 
economy  and  governmental  institutions  in  many  places  in  Bosnia.  Further, 
according  to  an  expert  on  Bosnian  culture,  reconciliation  among  Bosnians 
cannot  take  place  until  war  criminals  are  brought  to  justice  and  held 
accountable  for  their  actions. 


^See  Former  Yugoslavia:  War  Crimes  Tribunal’s  Work  Load  Exceeds  Capacity  (■  T-t  i is-1  C, 
June  2, 1998)  for  further  information  on  the  work  of  the  tribunal! 
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During  our  June  1997  field  work  in  Bosnia,^  many  officials  with  whom  we 
spoke  were  unequivocal  in  their  opinion  that  Radovan  Karadzic  must  be 
arrested  or  otherwise  removed  from  the  scene  in  Bosnia  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  told  us  that  Karadzic,  a  leader  who  is  not  accountable  to  the 
electorate,  is  blocking  international  efforts  to  work  with  the  more 
“moderate”  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders  in  implementing  the  Dayton 
Agreement.  For  example,  he  had  not  allowed  other  political  leaders, 
including  elected  ones,  to  abide  by  agreements  they  had  made  with  the 
international  community  on  small-scale  attempts  to  link  the  ethnic  groups 
politically  or  economically.  Observers  also  told  us  then  that  Karadzic  still 
controlled  Republika  Sipska  financial  institutions  and  police  and 
dominated  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders  through  a  “reign  of  terror.” 

In  early  December  1997,  the  High  Representative  said  that  there  can  be  no 
lasting  peace  in  Bosnia  while  so  many  war  crimes  indictees  remain  at 
liberty.  He  noted  in  particular  the  presence  of  Radovan  Karadzic,  whose 
“malign  influence  contaminates  the  entire  social,  political,  and  economic 
atmosphere  in  Bosnia.” 


Number  of  At-Large 
Indictees  Dropped 
Significantly 


From  April  25, 1997,  through  May  27, 1998,  the  number  of  at-large  indictees 
dropped  from  66  (of  74  named  indictees)  to  32  (of  62  named  indictees)^ 
because  (1)  progress  was  made  in  surrendering  indictees  to  the  war 
crimes  tribunal;  and  (2)  the  tribunal  decided  to  withdraw  indictments  of 
14  at-large  Bosnian  Serb  suspects  for  reasons  related  to  the  tribunal’s 
resources,  workload,  and  prosecutorial  and  investigative  strategies.  Of  the 
named  indictees  who  remained  at  large,  30  were  ethnic  Serbs,  almost  all  of 
whom  were  Bosnian  Serb,  and  two  were  Bosnian  Croats.  Bosniak 
authorities  had  already  surrendered  the  three  indictees  in  their  area  of 
control  in  1996. 


Progress  Made  in 
Surrendering  Indictees,  but 
Bosnian  Serbs  and  Serbia 
Have  Not  Cooperated 


Since  April  25, 1997,  the  number  of  war  crimes  indictees  brought  to  the 
tribunal  increased  from  8  (of  74  indictees)  to  30  (of  62  indictees).  This 
progress  resulted  fi:om  the  arrest  of  1  Croatian  Serb  suspect  that  was 
facilitated  by  international  peacekeeping  forces  in  Croatia;  detentions  of 
4  Bosnian  Serb  and  2  Bosnian  Croat  indictees  by  sfor;  and  the  negotiated. 


^Bosnia  Peace  Operation:  Progress  Toward  the  Dayton  Agreement’s  Goals — an  Update. 

’'^All  of  these  figures  exclude  people  indicted  for  war  crimes  who  have  died;  one  of  these  people  died 
after  April  25, 1997.  They  include  three  indictees  who  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  tribunal  but  were 
released  prior  to  trial  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence. 
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voluntary  surrender  of  10  Bosnian  Croats  and  5  Bosnian  Serbs  (see 
table  4. 1). 
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Table  4.1:  Arrests  of  People  Indicted  by  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal,  April  28, 1997,  to  May  27, 1998 

Date 

Number 
arrested  Event 

Type  and  basis  of  indictment® 

April  28, 1 997 

1  SURRENDER  of  a  Bosnian  Croat  indictee  who  was 
arrested  by  Croatian  police  on  June  8.  1996,  in  Split. 
Croatia.  This  handover— the  first  by  Croatian 
authorities— followed  an  abstention  by  the  United 
States  on  a  vote  by  the  IMF  to  approve  almost  $500 
million  in  loans  to  Croatia. 

Public  indictment  dated  November  10, 1995;  indictee 
charged  with  the  unlawful  treatment  of  Bosnian 

Muslim  detainees  in  his  capacity  as  commander  of  a 
detention  facility  in  central  Bosnia  during  1993. 

June  27 

1  ARREST  of  an  ethnic  Serb  indictee  by  war  crimes 
tribunal  investigators,  facilitated  by  U.N. 
peacekeeping  troops  in  Eastern  Slavonia,  Croatia. 

This  arrest  marked  the  first  time  an  international 
military  force  assisted  in  apprehending  a  person 
indicted  for  war  crimes  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Sealed  indictment  on  March  26,  1996;  charged  with 
the  November  1991  mass  killing  of  about  260 
non-Serb  men.  forcibly  removed  from  the  Vukovar 
hospital. 

July  10 

DETENTION  of  a  Bosnian  Serb  indictee  by  British 
SFOR  soldiers,  who  in  self-defense  shot  and  killed 
another  indictee  after  he  fired  at  them.  This  marked 
the  first  time  NATO-led  troops  in  Bosnia  attempted  to 
detain  people  indicted  for  war  crimes.  The  arrest  was 
followed  by  3  weeks  of  low-level  violence  directed 
against  international  organizations  in  Bosnia, 
including  SFOR. 

Sealed  indictment  covering  both  suspects  on  March 
18, 1997;  charged  with  complicity  with  commitment 
of  genocide  in  Prijedor  district  between  April  1992 
and  January  1993. 

October  6 

10  NEGOTIATED,  VOLUNTARY  SURRENDER  of  10 
Bosnian  Croats,  including  the  most  wanted  Croat 
indictee,  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal.  The  surrender 
took  place  after  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Union  threatened  economic  and  political  sanctions 
against  the  government  of  Croatia.  The  United  States 
helped  negotiate  the  surrender. 

Two  separate  public  indictments  dated  November 

10,  1995;  10  suspects  were  charged  with  systematic 
attacks  against  the  Muslim  civilian  population  in 

Lasva  Valley  of  central  Bosnia  and  the  murder  of 
civilians  during  1993.  Three  of  the  defendants  were 
released  on  December  19. 1997,  due  to  insufficient 
evidence  to  justify  proceeding  to  trial. 

December  18 

2  DETENTION  of  two  Bosnian  Croat  indictees  by  Dutch 
SFOR  soldiers. 

Public  indictment  against  one  suspect  dated 
November  10. 1995  (see  above  for  charges).  Sealed 
indictment  against  the  other  suspect  dated 

November  10, 1995;  this  indictee  charged  with 
attacks  on  Bosnian  Muslim  villages  in  the  Lashva 
Valley,  torture  or  inhumane  treatment,  and  outrages 
upon  personal  dignity  during  1993. 

January  22, 
1998 

1  DETENTION  of  a  Bosnian  Serb  indictee  by  U.S. 

SFOR  soldiers. 

Public  indictment  dated  July  21.  1995;  among  other 
things,  charged  with  genocide  for  systematically 
killing  Muslim  detainees  as  acting  commander  of 

Luka  camp  in  Brcko  during  May  1992. 

February  14 

2  NEGOTIATED,  VOLUNTARY  SURRENDER  of  two 
Bosnian  Serbs  to  SFOR  soldiers. 

Public  indictment  dated  July  21.  1995;  charged  with 
involvement  in  the  "campaign  of  terror"  against  the 
Bosnian  Muslim  and  Croat  population  of  Bosanski 
Samac  municipality  during  1992. 

February  24 

1  NEGOTIATED.  VOLUNTARY  SURRENDER  of  a 
Bosnian  Serb  to  Republika  Srpska  police. 

See  above. 
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Table  4.1 :  Arrests  of  People  Indicted  by  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal,  April  28, 1997,  to  May  27, 1998  (Continued) _ 

Number 

Date  arrested  Event  _ _ Type  and  basis  of  indictment^ _ 

March  5  1  NEGOTIATED,  VOLUNTARY  SURRENDER  of  a  Public  indictment  dated  June  26,  1996,  ("Foca 

Bosnian  Serb  to  French  SFOR  soldiers.  indictment");  charged  with  torture  and  rape  of  Muslim 

women  In  Foca  committed  by  the  indictee  and  his 
subordinates  during  1992  and  1993^ _ _ 

April  8  2  DETENTION  of  two  Bosnian  Serb  indictees  by  British  Public  indictment  dated  February  1 3, 1 995;  both 

SFOR  soldiers.  indictees  charged  in  their  capacities  as  superiors  to 

others  In  the  Omarska  camp,  a  makeshift  facility  in 
the  Prijedor  district  where  "the  Serb  forces  killed, 
raped,  assaulted,  beat,  and  otherwise  mistreated" 
Bosnian  Muslim  and  Croat  civilian  prisoners  between 
May  and  August  1992. _ 

April  1 6  1  NEGOTIATED,  VOLUNTARY  SURRENDER  of  a  Two  public  indictments  against  the  accused.  Under 

Bosnian  Serb  to  war  crimes  tribunal  investigators,  one  indictment,  dated  February  13, 1995,  charged 

with  the  support  of  SFOR  troops.  At  the  time  of  his  with  entering  the  Omarska  camp  to  kill,  beat,  or 

surrender,  the  indictee  was  being  held  on  unrelated  otherwise  physically  abuse  Bosnian  Muslim  and 
charges  in  a  prison  in  Banja  Luka.  Acting  on  Croat  civilian  prisoners  between  May  and  August 

information  that  this  person  was  prepared  to  1 992.  Under  the  second  indictment,  dated  July  21 . 

voluntarily  surrender,  investigators,  with  SFOR  1 995.  charged  with  entering  the  Keraterm  camp 

support,  served  a  copy  of  the  arrest  warrants  on  the  outside  Prijedor  town  to  kill,  beat,  or  otherwise  abuse 
relevant  prison  authorities,  who  released  the  accused  Bosnian  Muslim  and  Croat  detainees  between  May 

_ into  the  investigators'  custody.  and  August  1 992. 

^All  indictees  who  were  surrendered  to  the  tribunal  during  this  period  entered  pleas  of  not  guilty. 

“^One  other  indictee  was  shot  and  killed  by  SFOR  soldiers  after  he  fired  at  them. 

Sources:  War  crimes  tribunal,  NATO,  and  OHR  documents 
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War  Crimes  Tribimal 
Withdrew  Charges 


As  of  May  27, 1998,  only  Bosnian  Serb  and  Serbian  political  leaders  had 
not  surrendered  any  people  indicted  for  war  crimes  in  their  areas  of 
control;  instead,  Bosnian  Serb  indictees  voluntarily  surrendered  shortly 
after  sfor  troops  detained  Bosnian  Serb  indictees  (U.S.  sfok  on  January  22, 
1998,  and  British  sfor  on  April  8, 1998)  and  after  the  newly  elected, 
moderate  Prime  Minister  of  Republika  Srpska,  Milorad  Dodik,  had 
assumed  office  (on  Januaiy  31, 1998).  In  February  1998,  Dodik  offered  to 
allow  the  war  crimes  tribunal  to  open  an  office  in  Banja  Luka  and  publicly 
encouraged  indictees  to  voluntarily  surrender  themselves  to  the  tribunal. 
He  said  that  his  government  would  not  arrest  indictees,  although  he  could 
not  and  would  not  attempt  to  stop  sfor  from  detaining  them  and 
surrendering  them  to  the  tribunal. 


On  May  5  and  8, 1998,  the  tribunal  decided  to  withdraw  indictments 
against  14  at-large  Bosnian  Serbs.^  These  indictees  had  been  charged  with 
atrocities  against  Bosnian  Muslim  and  Croat  civilian  prisoners  held  at  the 
Omarska  and/or  the  Keraterm  camps  outside  of  Prijedor.  The  tribunal  had 
previously  withdrawn  charges  against  three  Bosnian  Croats,  who  had 
surrendered  voluntarily,  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence.  However,  in  the 
case  of  the  14  indictees,  the  tribunal’s  announcement  said  that  the  decision 
to  withdraw  the  charges  was  not  based  on  any  lack  of  evidence. 

According  to  the  tribunal’s  announcement,  this  decision  was  made  so  that 
it  could  reallocate  its  available  resources  in  a  manner  that  would  allow  it 
to  (1)  fairly  and  expeditiously  respond  to  a  much  larger  than  anticipated 
number  of  trials®  and  (2)  maintain  its  investigative  focus  on  persons  who 
hold  higher  levels  of  responsibility  or  who  have  been  personally 
responsible  for  exceptionally  brutal  or  otherwise  extremely  serious 
offenses.  Given  these  two  aims,  the  Prosecutor  did  not  consider  it  feasible 
to  hold  multiple  separate  trials  for  related  offenses  committed  by  people 
who  could  appropriately  be  tried  in  another  judicial  forum,  such  as  a 
national  court. 

In  withdrawing  the  indictments,  the  Prosecutor  reserved  the  right  to 
pursue  the  same  or  other  charges  against  the  14  accused  if  the 
circumstances  change,  and  offered  assistance  to  domestic  jurisdictions 


■^The  tribunal  had  issued  two  indictments  in  1995  that  covered  these  14  people.  The  tribunal 
maintained  charges  against  16  other  people  who  were  charged  under  the  same  two  indictments,  12  of 
whom  were  at  large  and  4  in  the  tribunal’s  custody. 

^e  number  of  trials  was  larger  than  expected  because  suspects  who  had  been  jointly  indicted  had  to 
be  tried  separately,  as  the  arrest  and  surrender  process  had  been  “unavoidably  piecemeal  and 
sporadic.” 
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that  in  good  faith  pursued  charges  of  violations  of  international 
humanitarian  law  against  any  of  them.  According  to  a  State  Department 
official,  an  increase  in  the  tribunal’s  resources  would  not  necessarily  result 
in  the  Prosecutor  deciding  to  pursue  charges  against  any  of  the  14  former 
indictees.  Other  factors  would  likely  be  more  important  in  the 
Prosecutor’s  decision  to  do  so.  For  example,  the  Prosecutor  may  decide  to 
pursue  charges  if  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  former  indictees  is  needed  to 
build  a  case  against  a  high  ranking  indictee. 


Karadzic’s  Power 
Declined  Starting  in 
Mid-1997 


In  1996  and  early  1997,  the  international  community  failed  in  its  attempts 
to  politically  isolate  and  remove  Karadzic  from  power.  For  example,  in 
July  1996  he  stepped  down  as  head  of  the  sds  under  international  pressure; 
however,  instead  of  losing  power,  according  to  international  observers, 
Karadzic  effectively  retained  his  control  over  Republika  Srpska  and  grew 
in  popularity  among  people  there.  Observers  said  that  Karadzic  and  his 
supporters  retained  control  of  key  levers  of  power:  the  police,  media,  and 
financial  and  economic  institutions  of  Republika  Srpska.®  Further,  as  of 
early  June  1997,  Karadzic  and  the  sds  dominated  politics  and  governmental 
institutions  at  the  national,  entity,  and  municipal  levels  in  Republika 
Srpska. 

In  mid-1997,  around  the  time  the  division  in  the  Bosnian  Serb  political 
leadership  became  public,  the  international  community  began  to  take 
steps  to  weaken  the  hold  of  Karadzic  and  his  supporters  on  key  levers  of 
power  (see  table  4.2). 


®The  Republika  Srpska  military  was  neutralized  as  a  source  of  power  when  it  was  brought  under  IFOR 
control  in  1996,  a  situation  continued  by  SFOR  in  1997. 
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Table  4.2:  Progress  in  Removing  Karadzic  From  Power 

Area 

Progress 

Police 

Special  police  were  brought  under  SFOR's  authority  in  August  1997.  By  early  February  1998,  SFOR  had  all 
Republika  Srpska  special  police  under  control  and  surveillance,  with  SFOR  liaison  officers  attached  to  each 
unit;  about  1,321  special  police  officers  in  Banja  Luka.  DoboJ,  and  Bijeljina  had  received  temporary 
certification  as  civilian  police  from  IPTF.  However,  not  all  Republika  Srpska  special  police  units  were  in  full 
compliance  with  SFOR  instructions. 

Civilian  police  in  3  of  Republika  Srpska's  9  public  security  centers  were  controlled  by  Plavsic,  while  civilian 
police  in  the  remaining  6  public  security  centers  in  central  and  eastern  Republika  Srpska  were  controlled  by 
Karadzic  and  his  supporters  in  Pale  in  October  1997.  By  May  1998.  the  Minister  of  Interior  appointed  by  the 
new.  moderate  Republika  Srpska  Prime  Minister  was  attempting  to  reunify  and  depoliticize  the  entity's  police: 
however,  it  was  unclear  whether  his  efforts  had  broken  the  chain  of  command  extending  from  Pale  to  police 
forces  in  eastern  Republika  Srpska. 

Media 

Pale-controlled  SRT  television  transmission  towers  were  shut  down  and  secured  by  SFOR  in  October  1997, 
and  SRT  began  broadcasting  almost  entitywide  from  Banja  Luka  shortly  thereafter. 

By  May  1998,  the  new  Republika  Srpska  Prime  Minister  had  reunified  and  was  in  the  process  of  restructuring 
SRT;  SFOR  still  secured  the  television  transmission  towers.  The  SDS  continued  to  control  some  local  television 
and  radio  stations  in  Republika  Srpska,  although  its  major  media  outlets  had  been  shut  down. 

Financial  and 

The  new  Republika  Srpska  government  had  gained  control  of  substantial  amounts  of  customs  and  sales  tax 

economic  institutions 

revenues.^  However,  it  was  unclear  how  much  of  the  entity's  total  revenue  was  flowing  to  the  new  government 
in  Banja  Luka  and  how  much  was  flowing  to  SDS  hard-liners  in  Pale  as  of  May  1998. 

^According  to  an  international  observer  in  Bosnia,  an  important  step  taken  by  the  new  Republika 
Srpska  government  was  to  stop  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  from  collecting  some  of 
Republika  Srpska's  customs  revenues.  In  the  past,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  held  back 
and  may  have  redirected  some  of  the  revenues  collected  on  behalf  of  Republika  Srpska. 

Sources:  OHR.  OSCE,  and  IPTF  documents:  discussions  with  representatives  of  the  operation's 
principal  international  organizations  and  international  observers  in  Bosnia. 


By  weakening  the  hold  of  Karadzic  and  the  sds  over  the  media  and  police, 
particularly  the  special  police,  the  international  community  has  reduced 
his  ability  to  instigate  violence  against  the  international  community  and  to 
block  the  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Agreement.  However,  his 
continued  control  of  economic  and  financial  institutions  in  Republika 
Srpska,  as  well  as  his  smuggling  activities,  diverts  revenue  from  all  levels 
of  government  and  inhibits  the  entity’s  economic  recovery. 
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Since  June  1997,  Karadzic  and  the  sds  have  lost  substantial  power  over 
Bosnian  Serb  politics  and  Republika  Srpska  governmental  institutions  at 
the  municipal,  entity,  and  national  levels,  a  trend  supported  by  actions  of 
the  international  community.  For  example: 

At  the  municipal  level,  the  sos  lost  control  of  many  municipal  governments 
in  western  Republika  Srpska  after  the  September  1997  elections  but 
retained  control  either  alone  or  in  coalition  with  the  hard-line  Serb  Radical 
Party  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  entity  (see  fig.  4.1).  Further,  a  number  of 
newly  elected  sds  candidates  resigned  from  the  sds  and  joined  President 
Plavsic’s  new  party,  the  sns,  as  did  many  sds  members  throughout 
Republika  Srpska. The  osce  ruled  after  the  municipal  election  that  moves 
between  parties  by  elected  councillors  were  legal. 

At  the  entity  level,  the  sds  lost  control  of  the  Republika  Srpska  parliament 
as  a  result  of  elections  held  on  November  22  and  23, 1997.  Further, 
according  to  observers  in  Bosnia,  the  election  of  Dodik  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Republika  Srpska  led  to  shock  among  sds  leaders,  who  in  early 
February  1998  appeared  to  be  in  disarray. 

At  the  national  level,  the  international  community  undercut  the  ability  of 
Karadzic  and  other  hard-liners — ^particularly  Momcilo  Krajisnik,  the 
Bosnian  Serb  member  of  Bosnia’s  collective  Presidency — ^to  impede  the 
functioning  of  Bosnia’s  national  institutions  by  supporting  the  expanded 
interpretation  of  the  High  Representative’s  mandate  in  early 
December  1997.  The  new  interpretation  of  the  mandate  allows  the  High 
Representative  to  impose  interim  measures  when  Bosnia’s  political  leaders 
cannot  reach  agreement  and  to  remove  from  office  any  elected 
representative  who  consistently  does  not  show  up  for  meetings  or 
otherwise  prevents  the  institutions  from  effectively  conducting  their 
business. 


■^The  SNS  could  not  run  in  the  September  municipal  elections  because  it  was  formed  after  the  deadline 
for  parties  to  register  and  take  part  in  the  election. 
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As  the  hold  of  Karadzic  and  the  sds  over  the  police,  media,  and  political 
situation  in  Republika  Srpska  has  weakened,  his  popularity  among 
Bosnian  Serbs  has  also  declined,  according  to  usia  polls,  although  he  still 
remains  very  popular  (see  figure  4.2).  In  1997,  President  Plavsic  sought  to 
undercut  Karadzic’s  popularity  by  conducting  an  anticorruption  media 
campaign  against  him  and  his  supporters. 


Figure  4.2:  Bosnian  Serb  Opinion  of 
Karadzic,  December  1995  to 
January  1998 


Percent 


Note:  In  comparison,  in  February  1998  about  69  percent  of  Bosnian  Serbs  had  a  favorable 
opinion  of  Dodik,  Republika  Srpska's  new  Prime  Minister.  . 

Source:  USIA  polling  data. 


While  Karadzic  has  lost  a  substantial  amount  of  power  in  Republika 
Srpska,  many  international  and  U.S.  officials  still  believe  that  he  must  be 
arrested  and  brought  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal  to  ensure  that  the  peace 
process  can  continue.  According  to  a  senior  international  official,  even 
with  the  presence  of  35,000  sfor  soldiers  in  Bosnia,  the  international 
community  appears  to  be  weak  and  unable  to  implement  Dayton  as  long 
as  Karadzic  remains  at  large. 
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Annex  7  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  gave  Bosnia’s  1.3  million  refugees  and 
1  million  internally  displaced  persons  the  right  to  freely  return  to  their 
prewar  homes  and  to  have  property  they  lost  during  the  war  restored  to 
them.^  Despite  these  guarantees  and  intensive  efforts  of  the  international 
community,  political  leaders  of  Bosnia’s  three  ethnic  groups,  but 
particularly  Bosnian  Serb  and  Croat  leaders,  continued  to  prevent  large 
numbers  of  people  from  returning  to  their  prewar  homes  across  ethnic 
lines.^ 

As  a  result  of  their  leaders’  intransigence,  most  of  the  200,800  refugees  that 
returned  to  Bosnia  and  the  223,000  displaced  persons  who  returned  home 
since  the  signing  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  have  gone  to  areas  where  their 
ethnic  group  represents  a  majority  of  the  population.  The  annual  number 
of  returns  across  ethnic  lines  increased  from  about  9,500  in  1996  to  about 
39,000  in  1997,  for  a  total  number  of  about  48,500  minority  returns,  as  the 
international  community  provided  a  number  of  political,  economic,  and 
security  measures  to  support  returns  across  ethnic  lines.^  As  of  early  1998, 
however,  major  political  barriers  to  minority  return  had  not  been 
addressed,  and  there  were  no  indications  that  large-scale,  orderly  returns 
would  occur  during  the  year  without  an  sfor  security  presence. 


Overview  of  Minority 
Returns  in  1997 


In  1997,  UNHCR  developed  a  plan  for  returning  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  to  their  prewar  homes.  The  plan  recognized  the  difficulty  of 
returning  people  to  their  homes  across  ethnic  lines  and  therefore 
established  a  low  estimate  for  minority  returns,  which  was  exceeded 
during  the  year.  While  the  overall  number  of  minority  returns  was  low, 
surveys  and  reports  indicate  that  a  significant  m^ority  of  affected  people 
do  wish  to  return  home  across  ethnic  lines  and  that  the  m^ority  of  people 
in  Bosnia  would  support  such  returns. 


^The  2.3  million  refugees  and  displaced  people  represent  more  than  50  percent  of  Bosnia’s  4.4  million 
prewar  population.  The  Dayton  Agreement  also  gives  these  people  the  right  to  compensation  if  their 
property  cannot  be  restored  to  them.  No  system  or  body  has  been  established  to  provide 
compensation. 

^Annex  7  states,  among  other  things,  that  political  leaders  of  Bosnia’s  three  ethnic  groups,  Croatia,  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  shall  ensure  that  refugees  and  displaced  persons  are  permitted  to 
return  home  safely,  without  risk  of  harassment,  intimidation,  persecution,  or  discrimination, 
particularly  on  account  of  their  ethnic  origin,  religious  belief,  or  political  opinion. 

’"^“Minority  returns”  refers  to  people  that  return  to  areas  under  the  control  of  another  ethnic  group.  In 
many  cases,  the  group  that  is  currently  in  the  minority  was  in  the  majority  before  the  war  and  would 
return  to  majority  status  if  all  internally  displaced  persons  and  refugees  returned. 
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Plans  for  and  Numbers  of 
Minority  Returns 


In  the  1997  repatriation  and  return  plan  for  Bosnia,  unhce  recognized  that 
minority  returns  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  during  the  year  in  light 
of  the  continuing  intransigence  of  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  and  the 
resulting  hostile,  insecure  environment  for  returnees.  The  plan,  therefore, 
estimated  that  although  200,000  refugees  would  return  to  areas  where  they 
would  be  in  the  majority  ethnic  group,  these  people  would  not  necessarily 
return  to  their  prewar  homes,  unhce  also  hoped  for  the  minority  return  of 
30,000  displaced  persons  to  areas  controlled  by  another  ethnic  group. 
UNHCE  and  the  international  community  planned  to  use  assistance  and 
other  means  to  further  these  small-scale  minority  returns  and  encourage 
Bosnia’s  political  climate  to  change  from  one  of  separation  to  one  of 
reconciliation,  thereby  allowing  larger  numbers  of  minority  returns. 

According  to  unhce  data,  in  1997  approximately  39,000  people  returned  to 
their  homes  in  areas  where  they  were  in  the  minority  ethnic  group  (see 
table  5.1)  compared  to  9,500  in  1996,  bringing  the  total  number  of  minority 
returns  to  about  48,500  in  1996  and  1997.^  Most  of  these  returns  occurred 
in  the  Federation,  unhce  believes  that  these  figures  very  likely  understate 
actual  numbers  of  minority  returns  in  many  areas  of  Bosnia  because  many 
people  returned  spontaneously  to  their  prewar  homes,  that  is,  they  were 
not  part  of  a  return  program  organized  by  unhce  or  they  did  not  register 
with  the  local  authorities  once  they  had  returned.  Appendix  VI  provides 
more  information  on  total  returns  of  Bosnia’s  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  1996  and  1997. 


1996,  over  80,000  others  fled  or  were  driven  from  their  homes.  Most  of  these  movements  occurred 
after  the  change  of  territorial  boundaries  called  for  in  the  Dayton  Agreement. 
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Table  5.1:  Registered  Minority  Returns 
in  Bosnia  Since  the  Signing  of  the 
Dayton  Agreement,  as  of 
December  1997 


Entity 

Bosniaks 

Bosnian 

Croats 

Bosnian 

Serbs 

Total® 

Federation‘s* 

11,200 

24,615 

8,317 

44,132 

Republika  Srpska 

823 

146 

N/A 

969 

Brcko*^ 

2,384 

72 

N/A 

2,456 

Zone  of  separation 

U/A 

U/A 

U/A 

936 

Total 

48,493 

Legend 

N/A  =  Not  applicable 
U/A  =  Unavailable 


""UNHCR  numbers  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  available  on  minority  returns. 
However,  UNHCR  cautions  that  these  numbers  should  be  considered  broad  estimates  only,  as 
they  may  understate  minority  returns  in  some  areas  of  the  country  and  overstate  them  in  others, 
particularly  in  Sarajevo. 

‘'According  to  a  UNHCR  official.  Bosnian  Croat  and  Serb  political  leaders  dispute  the  number  of 
minority  returns  to  Sarajevo,  the  area  with  the  largest  number  of  minority  returns  (18,955).  Thus, 
Federation  numbers  may  be  overstated.  These  numbers  include  returns  to  the  Federation  areas 
of  Brcko  municipality. 

‘'Includes  estimated  returns  to  Republika  Srpska  areas  of  Brcko  municipality  as  of  December  23, 
1997. 


Sources:  UNHCR  and  OHR  data. 


Approximately  79  percent  of  these  returns  were  to  Bosniak-controlled 
areas,  17  percent  to  Bosnian  Croat-controlled  areas,  and  3  percent  to 
Bosnian  Serb-controlled  areas.  Most  of  the  people  that  have  returned  to 
minority  areas  are  elderly.  According  to  unhcr,  younger  people  with 
families  are  not  returning  to  areas  controlled  by  another  ethnic  group  for 
fear  of  personal  security  and  lack  of  employment  opportunities.  In  many 
cases,  minority  returns  took  place  under  very  difficult  conditions  and  with 
strong  international  support  in  strategically  important  or  otherwise 
contentious  areas  such  as  Brcko,  Stolac,  Jajce,  and  Doboj,  areas  with 
limited  minority  returns  as  recently  as  June  1997. 

As  minority  returns  increased,  however,  a  large  number  of  returning 
refugees  added  to  the  number  of  displaced  persons  in  Bosnia  who  could 
not  return  to  their  prewar  homes  across  ethnic  lines.  While  about  120,000 
refugees  returned  to  Bosnia  in  1997,  December  1997  unhcr  and  ohr  reports 
indicate  that  about  50  percent  of  them,  particularly  those  returning  to 
Bosniak  areas,  did  not  go  back  to  their  original  homes.  Instead,  they  had  to 
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relocate  to  other  areas  inside  Bosnia  because  their  prewar  homes  were  in 
areas  controlled  by  another  ethnic  group. 

According  to  a  December  1997  report  by  unhcr  and  the  Commission  on 
Real  Property  Claims  of  Displaced  Persons  and  Refugees  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  real  property  commission),®  the  “relocation”  taking  place 
inside  Bosnia  by  refugees  and  displaced  persons  includes  (1)  passive 
relocation — ^the  normal  case  for  displaced  persons — where  the 
displacement  of  individuals  or  groups  becomes  a  de  facto  permanent 
condition,  although  the  decision  to  relocate  is  not  freely  made  and  does 
not  respect  property  rights  of  original  owners;  (2)  hostile  relocation, 
which  involves  the  deliberate  placement  of  groups  of  people  in  housing 
belonging  to  other  ethnic  groups  to  secure  control  over  territoiy  and 
prevent  minority  return;  and  (3)  voluntary  relocation  through  the  sale  or 
relocation  of  property,  which  occurs  with  the  consent  of  both  parties  (that 
is  the  original  owner  and  the  displaced  person).  A  certain  degree  of 
voluntary  relocation  was  expected  due  to  the  rural-urban  labor  migration 
that  accompanies  the  transition  from  a  planned  to  a  market  economy. 
However,  the  passive  or  hostile  relocation  of  large  numbers  of  refugees 
and  displaced  persons,  according  to  unhcr,  is  a  danger  to  the  peace 
process  because  it  consolidates  ethnic  separation. 


Bosnians’  Support  for 
Returns  Across  Ethnic 
Lines 


Comprehensive  data  are  not  available  on  how  many  of  Bosnia’s  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  would  choose  to  return  home  across  ethnic  lines. 
However,  substantial  evidence — ^including  limited  polling,  observer 
reports,  and  the  results  of  the  municipal  elections — ^indicates  that 
segments  of  all  three  msgor  ethnic  groups,  particularly  Bosniaks,  want  to 
return  home.  According  to  the  December  1997  report  by  unhcr  and  the 
real  property  commission,  a  real  property  commission  survey  suggests 
that  while  there  is  an  important  group  considering  voluntary  relocation,  it 
remains  a  minority,  and  that  within  the  Federation,  the  dominant  pressure 
is  for  return  (see  table  5.2).  The  report  further  states  that  the  majority  of 
people  remain  strongly  attached  to  their  home  of  origin,  including  younger 
people  with  families,  and  are  likely  to  constitute  a  significant  political 
force  for  return  into  the  indefinite  future. 


"Return,  Relocation,  and  Property  Rights:  A  Discussion  Paper,  UNHCR  and  Commission  for  Real 
Property  Claims  of  Displaced  Persons  and  Refugees  (Sarajevo:  Dec.  1997). 
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Table  5.2:  Preferences  of  Displaced 
Persons  Regarding  Return 


Figures  in  percent 

Ethnic  group 

Yes 

Maybe 

Subtotal 

Yes/Maybe 

No 

Bosniak 

79.7 

13.4 

93.1 

6.8 

Croat 

61.6 

.  21.7 

83.3 

16.7 

Serb 

22.5 

22.5 

45.0 

54.9 

All  three  ethnic  groups 

64.5 

17.5 

82.0 

18.0 

Note:  The  question  asked  was,  "Would  you  like  to  return  to  your  prewar  home?" 

Source:  Return,  Relocation,  and  Property  Rights:  A  Discussion  Paper.  Commission  for  Real 
Property  Claims  of  Displaced  Persons  and  Refugees  and  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  {Sarajevo:  Dec.  1997). 


Under  current  conditions,  according  to  unhcr  and  other  reports,  many 
people  cannot  freely  choose  whether  to  return  home,  primarily  because 
they  fear  for  their  physical  security  if  they  attempt  to  visit  or  return  to 
their  prewar  homes.  Both  Bosnian  Croat  and  Bosnian  Serb  authorities 
have  threatened  to  cut  off  humanitarian  assistance  to  or  otherwise  harass 
people  of  their  own  ethnic  group  if  they  attempt  to  return  to  their  prewar 
homes  in  areas  controlled  by  other  ethnic  groups.  These  authorities  want 
to  keep  people  from  their  own  ethnic  group  in  their  area  of  control  to 
ensure  that  the  original  inhabitants  cannot  return  to  their  prewar  homes 
and  to  show  that  their  people  support  ethnically  pure  states. 

According  to  public  opinion  surveys  conducted  by  usia  in  January  1998, 
Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croats  largely  support  the  right  of  people,  including 
those  from  other  ethnic  groups,  to  return  home;  the  majority  of  Bosnian 
Serbs  do  not  support  this  right,  although  support  for  minority  returns 
among  Bosnian  Serbs  has  increased  significantly  since  the  beginning  of 
1997  (see  fig.  6.1).  Specifically,  over  90  percent  of  Bosniaks  have  indicated 
that  they  support  returns  of  people  from  other  ethnic  groups,  and  about 
70  percent  of  Bosnian  Croats  do  so  as  well.  Bosnian  Serb  support  for 
returns  of  people  from  other  ethnic  groups  rose  from  9  percent  in 
January  1997  to  38  percent  in  Januaiy  1998;  at  the  same  time,  strong 
opposition  among  Bosnian  Serbs  to  minority  returns  decreased  from 
65  percent  to  35  percent.® 


•^otal  opposition  among  Bosnian  Serbs  dropped  from  88  percent  (23  percent  somewhat  opposed  and 
65  percent  strongly  opposed)  in  January  1997  to  56  percent  (21  percent  somewhat  opposed  and 
35  percent  strongly  opposed)  in  January  1998. 
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Figure  5.1 :  Support  for  Returns  of 
People  From  Other  Ethnic  Groups,  by 
Ethnic  Group 


Percent 


20 

0 


December  1995 

January  1997 

July  1997 

January  1998 

Bosniak 

B 

85 

88 

90 

89 

92 

Bosnian  Croat 

64 

49 

53 

59 

68 

Bosnian  Serb 

e 

18 

22 

9 

17 

38 

Source:  USIA  polling  data. 


Despite  the  poll  results,  a  senior  international  official  told  us  that 
individual  Bosnian  Serbs  would  accept  the  return  of  their  former 
neighbors.  Officials  in  Brcko  stated  that  incidents  of  violence  directed 
toward  returnees  of  other  ethnic  groups  are  generally  caused  by  Serbs 
who  are  displaced  from  other  areas  and  refugees  who  are  manipulated  by 
local  authorities  or  are  resentful  due  to  the  treatment  that  their  families 
received  during  and  after  the  war.  According  to  the  December  1997  report 
by  UNHCR  and  the  real  property  commission,  all  ethnic  groups  believed  that 
their  inability  to  return  home  across  ethnic  lines  was  caused  by 
“politicians”  rather  than  “ordinary  people.” 


Minority  Returns  to 
Open  Cities 


The  international  community  initiated  a  number  of  projects  in  1997  that 
condition  economic  assistance  on  municipalities’  willingness  to  accept 
and  create  an  environment  conducive  to  minority  returns,  including 
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UNHCR’s  Open  Cities  Initiative  and  the  State  Department’s  minority  return 
initiative.  Unlike  prior  minority  return  efforts,  these  initiatives  provide 
economic  assistance  to  the  entire  community,  rather  than  only  to  recent 
returnees,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  minority  returns.  Figure  5.2  shows  the 
locations  of  cities  participating  in  unhcr’s  Open  Cities  and  the  State 
Department’s  minority  return  initiatives  as  of  April  20, 1998. 
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Figure  5.2:  Locations  of  Cities  in  Bosnia  Participating  in  the  UNHCR  Open  Cities  and  State  Department  Minority  Return 
Initiatives,  as  of  April  20, 1998 


•:  -Jafce 


x:xx-»-x^: 
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O  U.S.  -  funded  minority  return  initiative  /  UNHCR  open  cities 
{♦)  U.S.  -  funded  minority  return  initiative 

O  UNHCR  open  cities 

Bosnian  Serb  control  -  Republika  Srpska 

Bosniak  control  ~\ 

>  Federation 
Bosnian  Croat  control  J 

■  Interentity  boundary  line 


^jubu'ski:-:-:':!^ 


Sources:  Derived  from  UNHCR  and  State  Department  documents. 
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Table  5.3  shows  that  during  1997,  about  9,560  people  had  crossed  ethnic 
lines  to  return  home  to  cities  designated  as  open  by  unhcr  and/or  provided 
with  minority  return-related  assistance  by  State.  The  numbers  are  low  in 
many  cities  as  the  cities  only  began  taking  serious  steps  toward  accepting 
minority  returns  at  the  time  they  were  selected  to  participate  in  the 
initiatives.  The  State  Department  provided  $9  million  to  support  returns  to 
these  cities  during  1997.  As  of  April  1998,  unhcr  had  provided 
approximately  $12.6  million  to  support  returns  to  areas  participating  in  its 
Open  Cities  Initiative. 
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Municipality^ 

State  Number  of 
UNHCR  Department  returns*^ 

Federation 

Bihac 

X 

X 

75 

Bugojno 

X 

800 

Busovaca'^ 

X 

X 

164 

Gorazde  Canton 

X 

20 

llidza 

X 

N/A 

Jajce 

X 

2,591 

KakanJ*^ 

X 

X 

357 

Konjic 

X 

X 

358 

Martin  Brod 

X 

N/A 

Vares 

X 

2.050 

Vogosca’^ 

X 

X 

40 

Zenica*^ 

X 

3,014 

Republika  Srpska 

Kotor-Varos'^' 

X 

14 

Mrkonjic  Grad*^ 

X 

X 

N/A 

Laktasi*^ 

X 

7 

Sipovo*^ 

X 

X 

30 

Srbac'^ 

X 

40 

Total 

11 

13 

9,560 

Legend 

N/A  =  Not  available 
®As  of  April  1998. 

^Registered  minority  returns  as  of  December  31 , 1997. 

■^USAID  also  provided  economic  assistance  to  these  municipalities  through  its  Municipal 
Infrastructure  and  Services  Project  that  was  not  specifically  linked  to  minority  returns. 

‘^USAID  plans  on  implementing  its  Municipal  Infrastructure  and  Services  Project  in  these  cities  in 
1998. 

Sources:  UNHCR,  USAID,  and  State  Department  documents. 


UNHCR’s  Open  Cities  Initiative  was  announced  in  March  1997  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  minority  returns  to  cities  or  municipalities  where 
reconciliation  between  ethnic  communities  is  believed  possible.^  The 


'^Of  the  25  Federation  municipalities  and  cantons  that  had  applied  for  UNHCR’s  open  city  designation 
in  the  spring  of  1997,  only  6  met  UNHCR’s  requirements  for  the  initiative  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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initiative  was  also  intended  to  provide  an  incentive  to  communities  to 
receive  minorities  and  reward  those  communities  that  were  receptive. 
Under  this  initiative,  unhcr  designates  cities  or  municipalities  as  “open” 
based  on  a  common  set  of  criteria  that  include  a  genuine  and  consistent 
political  will  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  to  allow  minority  returns, 
confirmation  that  minority  returns  are  occurring  or  will  occur  without  any 
abuse  of  returnees,  and  demonstrated  impartiality  of  the  police,  unhcr  and 
international  agencies  monitor  the  progress  of  returns  in  open  cities,  and 
provide  assistance  incrementally,  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of 
returns,  unhcr’s  recognition  of  Mrkonjic  Grad  as  the  first  “open  city”  in 
Republika  Srpska  on  December  17, 1997,  was  a  major  step  in  light  of  past 
resistance  from  hard-line  sus  members,  including  Karadzic.® 

At  the  time  of  our  mid-October  1997  field  work  in  Bosnia,  two  of  the  three 
UNHCR  open  cities  that  we  visited — Konjic,  a  Bosniak-majority  area,  and 
Busovaca,  a  Croat-majority  area— were  actively  promoting  minority 
returns.  Vogosca,  a  predominately  Bosniak  area  in  Sarajevo  Canton,  was 
not.® 

In  Konjic,  according  to  unhcr  and  iptf  officials,  the  Mayor  (a  Bosniak),  the 
Mayor’s  deputy  (a  Bosnian  Croat),  and  the  Chief  of  Police  were  all 
genuinely  committed  to  allowing  people  from  other  ethnic  groups  to 
return  home  and  to  providing  security  for  those  who  did  return.  In 
Busovaca,  returnees  and  people  working  on  their  homes  in  preparation  for 
return  told  us  that  they  were  not  afi-aid  to  return  nor  did  they  fear  that 
their  newly  repaired  homes  would  be  destroyed.  In  both  locations, 
significant  problems  remained  in  returning  people  to  their  homes,  such  as 
finding  other  accommodation  for  people  living  in  the  homes  of  potential 
returnees,  clearing  landmines  from  farmland,  and  improving  the  economy. 
In  Vogosca,  according  to  unhcr  officials,  the  return  initiative  had 
essentially  stopped  after  an  incident  in  early  August  1997,  during  which 
Bosniak  displaced  persons  disrupted  an  assessment  visit  of  Bosnian  Serbs 
to  their  prewar  homes  in  Vogosca.  Although  the  Mayor  and  cantonal  police 
responded  e^propriately  to  the  violence  by  protecting  the  Bosnian  Serbs, 
local  extremist  political  factions  had  organized  a  group  of  Bosniak  women 
displaced  firom  Srebrenica  to  disrupt  the  visit.  According  to  unhcr 


**Accordii\g  to  a  senior  U.N.  official,  in  June  1997  the  Republika  Srpska  Minister  of  Refugees  was  going 
to  submit  a  list  of  nine  cities  in  Republika  Srpska  that  wanted  to  take  part  in  the  Open  Cities  Initiative. 
However,  the  Minister  was  directed  not  to  participate  by  Karadzic,  who  effectively  maintained  control 
of  Republika  Srpska  at  the  time. 

^As  of  the  time  of  our  visit,  UNHCR  had  designated  four  cities  as  open:  Koiyic,  Busovaca,  Vogosca,  and 
Bihac. 
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officials,  this  incident  effectively  halted  any  efforts  at  non-Bosniak  returns 
to  the  area 

Through  its  minority  return  initiative,  implemented  by  nongovernmental 
organizations,  the  State  Department  committed  $9  million  in  assistance  to 
13  municipalities  during  1997-98—10  in  the  Federation  and  3  in  Republika 
Srpska  “  As  of  December  1997,  the  number  of  minority  returns  directly 
and  indirectly  facilitated  by  State’s  initiative  included  an  estimated  1,100 
people  (225  families).  According  to  State,  in  addition  to  demonstrating 
progress  on  minority  return,  Vares  and  Bugojno — ^two  Bosniak  m^ority 
municipalities  controlled  by  antireturn  elements  of  the  sda — ^were 
included  in  the  initiative  to  underscore  the  U.S.  government’s  conviction 
that  minority  returns  had  to  and  could  occur  everywhere.  According  to  the 
State  Department,  State  at  times  threatened  to  cut  off  assistance  to  Vares 
when  local  officials  showed  signs  of  not  complying  with  their  agreement 
to  allow  people  of  all  ethnic  groups  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
assistance  was  never  stopped  because  the  officials  eventually  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 


Minority  Returns  to 
More  Contentious 
Areas 


Many  minority  returns  took  place  in  some  of  the  more  contentious 
locations  in  Bosnia  that  had  seen  few  returns  in  1996  and  early  1997.  These 
returns  required  strong  international  pressure,  as  well  as  sfor  support,  to 
overcome  local  and  higher-level  political  resistance.  Throughout  the  year, 
people  who  attempted  to  return  home  across  ethnic  lines,  particularly  to 
strategically  important  areas,  faced  extremely  difficult,  hostile  conditions 
upon  their  return  due  to  this  political  resistance.  For  example,  returnees 
and  potential  returnees  often  faced  destruction  of  property  (see  fig.  5.3); 
intimidation,  beatings,  violent  evictions,  and  in  some  cases  murder;  the 
laying  of  landmines  near  their  homes;  local  authorities  who  refused  to 
provide  basic  services  such  as  water,  electricity,  or  phone  service;  and 
local  police  who  did  not  intervene  to  protect  them  or  who  refused  to 
guarantee  their  safety.  As  in  1996,  NATO-led  forces  in  Bosnia  had  to  respond 
to  many  violent  incidents  directed  against  minority  returnees. 


^'’Municipalities  selected  to  receive  assistance  through  the  U.S.  minority  return  initiative  are  chosen 
based  on  information  collected  by  the  refugee  coordinator  at  the  U.S.  embassy,  or  provided  by  the 
municipalities,  IPTF,  OHR,  SFOR,  UNHCR,  and  other  organizations. 
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Figure  5.3:  Recently  Reconstructed 
Home  That  Had  Been  Subsequently 
Destroyed  in  Brcko 


Table  5.4  provides  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  difficult 
circumstances  under  which  people  returned  to  their  homes  across  ethnic 
lines  in  the  contentious  areas  of  Brcko,  Drvar,  Jajce,  Stolac,  and  the  zone 
of  separation,  particularly  Doboj. 
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Table  5.4:  A  Description  of  Minority  Returns  to  Brcko,  Drvar,  Jajce,  Stolac,  and  the  Zone  of  Separation/Doboj _ 

Area  Description  _  _ _ _ _ 

Brcko®  During  the  war,  as  many  as  30,000  Bosniaks  and  Bosnian  Croats  were  driven  from  their  homes  in  Brcko,  now  a 

hard-line  SDS-controlled  town.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Bosnian  Serb  authorities  have  viewed  the  return  of  Bosniaks  to 
the  Brcko  area  as  a  "military  campaign"  to  regain  control  of  the  area.  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  Bosniaks  from  returning 
to  Brcko  town,  these  authorities  placed  Serb  displaced  persons  in  homes  that  were  owned  by  Bosniaks  before  the  war 
and  manipulated  them  to  instigate  violence  to  keep  Bosniaks  from  returning.  This  effectively  created  a  "biological  front 
line"  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  zone  of  separation  (which  ran  between  the  villages  of  Bosniak  returnees  and 
Brcko  town). 

Since  mid-April  1 997,  the  Brcko  Supervisor  has  overseen  the  returns  process  for  the  Bosnian  Serb-controlled  areas  of 
Brcko  to  ensure  that  returns  occur  in  a  phased  and  orderly  manner.  The  Supervisor  started  by  allowing  Bosniaks  to 
return  to  villages  within  the  zone  of  separation;  he  later  allowed  them  to  return  to  villages  slightly  north  of  the  zone, 
between  the  biological  front  line  and  Brcko  town.  From  January  1 ,  1997,  through  June  17,1 997,  only  1 59  displaced 
families  had  returned  to  their  prewar  homes;  none  were  located  outside  the  zone  of  separation.  By  late  April  1998,  929 
families  (primarily  Bosniaks)  had  returned  home;  many  of  these  people  had  returned  to  villages  north  of  the  zone  of 
separation,  effectively  bypassing  and  surrounding  Bosnian  Serbs  along  the  biological  front  line.  By  that  time,  the  Brcko 
Supervisor  was  still  looking  for  ways  to  move  the  displaced  Serbs  either  into  new  housing  out  of  the  return  area  or  back 
to  their  prewar  homes. 

Incidents  of  harassment  and  violence  have  occurred  frequently  in  the  area,  largely  instigated  by  local  Bosnian  Serb 
authorities  who  manipulate  the  vulnerable,  displaced  Serbs  along  the  biological  front  line  to  commit  acts  of  violence 
against  returnees.  Although  SDS  authorities  repaired  homes,  reactivated  wells,  and  provided  electricity  for  these 
displaced  Serbs,  they  have  not  provided  these  services  for  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  returnees. _ 

Drvar  Prior  to  and  during  much  of  the  war,  Bosnian  Serbs  made  up  almost  all  of  Drvar's  population.  They  fled  the  area  during 

a  Croatian  offensive  near  the  end  of  the  war;  since  then,  Drvar  has  been  Bosnian  Croat-controlled.  During  1997  and 
early  1998,  the  ruling  Bosnian  Croat  political  party,  the  HDZ,  continued  its  effort  to  consolidate  the  ethnic 
predominance  of  Bosnian  Croats  in  Drvar  and  to  prevent  Bosnian  Serbs  from  returning  home.  Vacant  Bosnian  Serb 
houses  have  been  burned  and  looted  with  the  approval  of  police  and  municipal  authorities,  after  Bosnian  Serbs  had 
visited  their  homes  or  had  received  approval  to  move  back.  Because  of  these  actions,  more  houses  have  been 
destroyed  in  Drvar  since  the  end  of  the  war  than  during  the  war.  Further,  by  June  1997,  Bosnian  Croat  political  leaders, 
directed  by  Croatia,  had  moved  5,000-6,000  persons— including  displaced  Croats  and  Bosnian  Croat  army  members 
and  their  families— into  Drvar. 

In  September  1997,  displaced  Bosnian  Serbs  elected  a  Drvar  municipal  council  with  a  majority  Serb  representation.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  3  Bosniaks  and  343  Bosnian  Serbs  had  returned  to  villages  around  Drvar.  As  of  March  1 998, 
incidents  of  violence  continued  to  be  directed  at  non-Croat  returnees;  a  Bosnian  Croat  army  unit  continued  to  be 
stationed  in  the  center  of  Drvar;  the  soldiers  occupied  hundreds  of  socially-owned  flats  that  were  occupied  by  Bosnian 
Serbs  before  the  war;  and  the  civilian  hospital  had  been  converted  to  military  use.  In  early  April  1998,  the  army  unit 
began  departing  the  civilian  housing  to  enable  displaced  persons  to  return  to  their  homes,  but  returnees  were  still  the 
victims  of  violence,  including  arson  and  murder.  In  late  April  1998,  after  the  murder  of  an  elderly  Bosnian  Serb  couple, 
the  OHR  removed  the  Chief  of  Police  and  Deputy  Mayor  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  incidents  of  violence  from  occurring.  On 
April  24. 1998,  violent  attacks  against  returnees  occurred  again.  During  this  incident,  the  Mayor  (a  Bosnian  Serb)  was 

_ injured.  180  returnees  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  the  local  IPTF  office  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

^Includes  returns  to  the  Brcko  area  of  supervision  in  Republika  Srpska. 
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Table  5.4;  A  Description  of  Minority  Returns  to  Brcko,  Drvar,  Jajce,  Stoiac,  and  the  Zone  of  Separation/Dobo)  (continued) _ 

Area  Description _ _ _ 

Jajce/Central  Before  the  war,  Jajce,  a  municipality  in  central  Bosnia,  was  populated  by  Bosniaks  (39%),  Croats  (35%),  Serbs  (19%), 
Bosnia  Canton  and  others  (7%):  by  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  Bosnian  Croat-controlled  and  -populated.  During  late  July  1997,  about 
435  Bosniak  displaced  persons  attempted  to  return  to  their  unoccupied,  severely  damaged  homes  in  five  villages  near 
Jajce,  These  people  spontaneously  returned  home  after  they  saw  that  local  Bosnian  Croat  authorities  allowed  Bosniak 
refugees  from  Europe  to  return  to  their  unoccupied  homes  in  the  area.  A  few  days  after  they  returned,  the  local 
authorities  in  Jajce  instigated  a  crowd  of  about  1,000  people  to  riot  against  the  Bosniak  returns.  The  Chief  and  Deputy 
Chief  of  Police  were  complicit  in  this  incident  and  did  not  attempt  to  break  up  the  demonstration.  The  Bosniak  returnees 
fled  their  homes  between  August  1  and  3, 1997. 


Stoiac 


Zone  of 

Separation/ 

Doboj 


In  response  to  this  incident,  cantonal  and  Federation  authorities,  supported  by  the  international  community,  developed 
a  return  plan  for  Central  Bosnia  Canton.  The  Bosniak  families  who  had  fled  returned  to  their  homes  by  late  August 
1997  although  they  were  still  subject  to  harassment.  For  example,  recently  laid  landmines  went  off  near  the  returnees 
homes  and,  as  of  October  1 997,  the  local  Bosnian  Croat  authorities  had  not  repaired  electricity  lines  to  the  villages.  As 
of  December  1998,  about  2,600  Bosniaks  had  returned  to  the  Jajce  area. _ _ _ _ _ 

Before  the  war,  Stoiac  was  an  ethnically  mixed  municipality  of  Bosniaks  (45%),  Croats  (32%),  Serbs  (21%)  and  others 
(2%)'  by  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  predominately  Bosnian  Croat  and  controlled  by  hard-line  HDZ  leaders.  In  early 
November  1995,  Stoiac  was  designated  a  UNHCR  "pilot  project"'’  that  established  a  target  of  returning  100  non-Croat 
families.  As  of  mid-June  1997,  after  about  1-1/2  years  of  attempting  minority  returns,  no  non-Croat  families  had  returned 
to  Stoiac  due  to  Bosnian  Croat  authorities'  intransigence  and  failure  to  provide  security  for  returnees  and  their  property. 
During  that  time,  houses  of  potential  Bosniak  returnees  were  routinely  blown  up  after  Bosniaks  had  indicated  a 
willingness  to  return. 


As  of  October  1997,  55  Bosniak  families  had  returned  home  to  one  area  around  Stoiac.  Although  these  families  were 
livina  in  their  prewar  homes,  they  did  not  send  their  children  to  local  schools  because  they  feared  for  their  safety  and_ 
the  curriculum  was  based  on  the  Croatian  education  system.  Bosnian  Croat  authorities  w®!?  f 
these  and  future  returnees,  showing  reluctance  to  allow  Bosniaks  to  return  to  other  areas  of  Stoiac.  By  March  1998  the 
number  of  returns  had  risen  to  96  families.  Since  incidents  of  violence  continued  to  be  directed  at  returnees,  the  High 
Representative  removed  the  Stoiac  Chief  of  Police  and  Mayor  in  February  and  March  1998,  respectively;  these  moves, 

however,  did  not  stop  the  violence. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - _ _ : — 

Durino  1996  and  early  1997,  attempts  by  Bosniak  displaced  persons  to  return  to  their  villages  in  the  zone  of  separation 
sparked  numerous  violent  incidents  that  required  the  intervention  of  NATO  forces.  To  address  this  P'‘°blem  the 
international  community  established  a  process  for  approving  return  applications  so  that  returns  occur  in  a  phased  an 
orderly  manner.  Obstruction  from  Bosnian  Serb  authorities  has  blocked  people  (particularly  Bosniaks)  from  returning 
home  As  of  the  end  of  1997.  489  people  had  returned  to  villages  in  the  zone  (excluding  the  area  around  Brcko). 

Almost  all  of  these  people  have  returned  to  villages  located  around  Doboj,  a  strategicaHy  important  ^r  Republika 
Srpska  that  before  the  war  was  populated  by  Bosniaks  (40%),  Serbs  (39%),  Croats  (1 3  ^),  and  others  (8  ^). 

Durino  the  winter  of  1996-97,  Bosniaks  started  to  resettle  in  the  Doboj  area:  however,  they  initially  returned  only  to  a 
village  on  a  hillside  that  looks  away  from  the  city  rather  than  directly  down  on  it.  During  June  1997,  they  began  to 
resettle  in  villages  located  on  more  strategically  important  hillsides  that  look  down  on  the  city.  As  of  October  1^997, 
about  80  Bosniak  families  had  returned  to  villages  on  the  Republika  Srpska  side  of  the  zone  of  separation  and  aboU  50 
families  had  resettled  on  the  Federation  side.  According  to  IPTF  officials,  these  returns  did  not  result  in  any  large-s 
violence  because  they  were  organized  in  accordance  with  a  minority  return  plan  developed  by  the  SFOR  contingent 

stationed  near  Doboj  and  agreed  to  by  local  Bosnian  Serbs  and  Bosniaks. _ _ _ _ _ 

'’UNHCR  designated  four  cities  as  "pilot  projects"  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  November  2,  1995,  and 
established  a  completion  date  of  November  16,  1995,  that  was  not  met.  This  effort,  the  first 
program  to  target  minority  returns,  was  designed  to  return  600  families  to  the  cities  of  Bugojno, 

Jaice.  Stoiac,  and  Travnik.  As  of  December  1997,  564  families  had  returned  to  these  cities. 


Source:  Documents  and  interviews  with  officials  from  UNHCR,  IPTF,  NATO,  OHR,  and  the  State 
Department. 
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Security  Measures  for 
Returnees 


To  facilitate  the  phased,  orderly  return  of  refugees  and  displaced  people  to 
particularly  contentious  areas,  the  international  community  in  mid-1997 
became  more  active  in  supporting  security  measures  for  returnees.  Most 
importantly,  spor  provided  a  security  presence  in  many  contentious 
returnee  areas,  patrolling  in  a  manner  that  demonstrated  sfor’s  presence 
and  generally  discouraged  incidents  of  violence  against  returnees.  Figure 
5.4  shows  patrols  by  U.S.  sfor  in  Brcko;  Spanish  sfor  in  Stolac;  and  British 
SPOR  in  Jajce.  According  to  a  senior  nato  officer,  nato  plans  to  add  a 
specialized  unit  to  its  military  force  in  Bosnia  after  June  1998.  nato 
expects  that  this  unit  would  allow  spor  to  enhance  its  security  presence  in 
minority  return  areas. 
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By  the  fall  of  1997,  iptf’s  efforts  to  integrate  Federation  police  forces  were 
showing  some  early,  encouraging  results.  In  October  1997,  joint 
Bosniak-Croat  police  patrols  were  cited  by  returnees  in  Jajce  and 
Busovaca  as  an  important  factor  in  increasing  their  sense  of  security. 
Returnees  told  us  that  they  believed  the  police  would  help  them  if  they 
requested  assistance.  In  Stolac,  Bosniak  police  had  just  arrived  there  and 
were  not  jointly  patrolling  with  Bosnian  Croat  police;  still,  their  presence 
was  viewed  as  a  positive  sign  by  returnees.  A  senior  human  rights 
observer  in  Bosnia  told  us  that  where  joint  police  patrols  have  been 
instituted— thus  far  only  in  the  Federation— security  conditions  and 
human  rights  in  general  have  improved.  Returnees  and  observers  also 
stated,  however,  that  sfor  needed  to  continue  its  presence  in  contentious 
areas  to  ensure  that  security  problems  did  not  occur. 

During  1997,  the  international  community  also  created  a  number  of 
commissions  that  oversee  the  returns  process  and  attempt  to  ensure  that 
minority  returns  do  not  spark  violence.  For  example,  after  numerous 
incidents  in  the  zone  of  separation,  the  European  Commission,  ifoe,  iptf, 
OHR,  and  UNHCR  in  1996  established  a  commission  to  develop  procedures 
for,  and  monitor  progress  in,  returning  people  to  their  homes.  A  similar 
international  commission  was  established  for  monitoring  returns  to  Brcko 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brcko  Supervisor.  The  Supervisor  is  strictly 
managing  the  returns  process  there  in  close  consultation  with  sfor,  iptf, 
and  UNHCR  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  violent  incidents. 


Assistance  Provided  to 
Other  Cities  Not  Officially 
Declared  Open 


Although  authorities  of  many  municipalities  are  not  supporting  minority 
returns,  donors  still  provide  economic  reconstruction  funds  to  them  as  a 
means  of  assisting  in  the  revitalization  of  the  economy  and  encouraging 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Dayton  Agreement.  For  example, 
under  the  Municipal  Infrastructure  and  Services  Project,  usaid  has  funded 
small-scale  economic  assistance  projects  in  many  municipalities  that  have 
not  been  declared  “open”  by  unhcr  or  provided  with  minority  return 
assistance  by  State.  Between  July  and  December  1997,  usaid  signed 
memorandums  of  understanding  with  26  such  municipalities  (excluding 
those  in  Sarajevo  Canton) — 21  in  the  Federation  and  5  in 
Pale/sDS-controlled  areas  of  Republika  Srpska — and  had  provided 
$72.7  million  in  economic  assistance  to  them  ($56.9  million  to  the 
Federation  and  $15.8  million  to  Republika  Srpska). 


March  1998,  according  to  a  State  Department  official,  these  returnees  believed  that  the  Bosniaks 
on  the  police  force  only  provided  symbolic  representation  for  the  Bosniak  community. 
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USAID *s  memorandums  of  understanding  with  these  municipalities  state, 
among  other  things,  that  municipal  officials  agree  to  support  returns  of 
people  including  those  from  other  ethnic  groups.^^  A  senior  usaid  official 
told  us  that  the  usaid  mission  does  not  have  the  resources  to  monitor 
whether  municipalities  are  complying  with  these  conditions.  In  April  1998, 
in  commenting  on  a  draft  of  this  report,  usaid  stated  that  it  does  require 
municipalities  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  fulfilling  the  commitments 
made  in  the  memorandums  of  understanding;  those  that  “blatantly 
disregard”  the  memorandum  lose  the  assistance.  They  said  that  through 
nongovernmental  organizations,  other  donors,  usaid  contractors,  and  other 
groups  and  individuals  working  in  Bosnia,  usaid  is  able  to  monitor  the 
commitment  of  a  municipality  to  live  up  to  its  agreements. 

USAID  also  commented  that  it  only  invests  in  municipalities  that  are 
already,  by  and  large,  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  contained  in  its 
memorandums.  However,  our  examination  and  those  of  other 
international  observers  show  that  some  of  the  municipalities  that  have 
signed  memorandums  and  received  assistance,  such  as  Doboj,  have 
exhibited  poor  performance  on  minority  returns  and  continue  to  obstruct 
the  returns  process. 


Minority  Returns  to 
Sarajevo 


The  single  largest  area  where  minority  returns  occurred  in  1997  was  the 
return  of  13,300  Bosnian  Croats  to  Sarajevo.*^  The  return  of  minorities  to 
Sarajevo  is  crucial  to  support  the  city’s  status  both  as  the  capital  of  the 
Federation  and  Bosnia  and  as  a  model  of  co-existence  and  tolerance  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Further,  returns  of  displaced  Bosnian  Serbs  to 
Sarajevo  would  help  open  up  housing  for  non-Serb  returnees  to  Brcko. 
During  1998,  the  international  community  will  push  for  increased  returns 
of  non-Bosniaks  to  the  Sarajevo. 

To  move  this  effort  forward,  in  February  1998  international  and  Bosnian 
officials  established  the  Sarajevo  Declaration,  which  is  designed  to  guide 
and  accelerate  the  return  of  minorities  to  Sarajevo.  The  declaration 
contains  the  general  principles  that  must  be  followed  and  the  legislative. 


^^Among  other  things,  these  memorandums  stipulate  that  (1)  officials  and  citizens  of  the  municipalities 
will  support  the  returns  of  people  who  want  to  move  back  to  their  homes  regardless  of  religion  or 
ethnic  origin,  (2)  municipal  officials  will  ensure  that  the  returnees  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  any  other  citizens  in  the  municipality,  and  (3)  local  police  wiU  ensure  and  protect  returnees’ 
freedom  of  movement. 

^’“^According  to  UNHCR,  the  actual  number  of  non-Bosniak  returns  to  the  Sarajevo  Canton  remains 
uncertain  because  it  is  based  on  official  estimates  provided  by  cantonal  authorities,  not  on  registration 
figures.  Bosnian  Croat  and  Bosnian  Serb  officials  have  criticized  the  official  estimates  because  they 
believe  the  actual  number  of  returns  is  lower. 
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housing,  education,  employment,  public  order,  and  security  issues  that 
must  be  addressed  to  enable  Bosnian  Serbs  and  Croats  to  return.  In 
addition,  it  assigns  specific  tasks  and  related  deadlines  to  various 
organizations  such  as  ohr’s  Reconstruction  and  Return  Task  Force;  local 
police;  and  Federation  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs,  Displaced  Persons  and 
Refugees.  The  declaration  also  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Sarajevo 
Return  Commission,  comprised  of  relevant  international  and  Bosnian 
officials.  The  commission’s  role  is  to  oversee  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  declaration. 


Officials  from  State,  unhcr,  and  Bosnia’s  municipalities  have  identified 
several  unresolved  issues  that,  even  with  the  security  presence  provided 
by  SFOR,  are  hindering  minority  returns  in  Bosnia.  These  issues  include 
(1)  breaking  the  logjam  of  people  living  in  the  homes  of  potential 
returnees,  (2)  revising  existing  property  legislation  so  that  minority 
returnees  can  reclaim  their  homes,  and  (3)  reducing  the  level  of 
unemployment. 

Potential  minority  returnees  often  cannot  return  home  because  their 
homes  are  occupied  by  people  of  the  majority  ethnic  group.  During  our 
fieldwork,  international  and  local  observers  described  three  categories  of 
people  who  are  living  in  the  homes  of  potential  returnees: 

•  Displaced  persons  of  the  mj^ority  ethnic  group  who  cannot  safely  return 
home  across  ethnic  lines  or  who  are  afraid  to  cross  ethnic  lines  to  return 
home; 

•  Croatian  Serb  refugees  in  Republika  Srpska  who  cannot  return  home  to 
Croatia  because  the  Croatian  government  has  not  created  conditions  for 
their  return;  and 

•  People  of  the  majority  ethnic  group  who  moved  to  the  city  from  nearby 
villages  during  the  war.  People  in  this  category  choose  to  stay  in  their  city 
homes  even  though  their  prewar  homes  are  located  in  areas  controlled  by 
their  own  ethnic  group.  These  people  sometimes  remain  in  their  city 
homes  while  their  family  members  move  back  to  their  prewar  homes  in 
nearby  villages,  a  situation  referred  to  by  unhcr  and  State  as  “double 
occupancy.” 

During  1997,  according  to  ohr  and  State,  property  laws  in  both  entities  did 
not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  continued  to 
be  the  largest  source  of  complaints  brought  to  human  rights  monitors  and 
institutions.  For  example,  the  Federation  law  on  abandoned  apartments 


Several  Major  Issues 
Remain  to  Be 
Resolved 
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required  persons  who  left  socially-owned  apartments  during  the  war  to 
reclaim  their  property  within  15  days  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Since 
most  people  could  not  return  within  the  established  time  frame,  the  law 
ensured  that  the  original  occupants  could  not  return  to  the  apartments 
they  occupied  before  the  war.  Consequently,  this  law  and  others  placed 
insurmountable  legal  barriers  in  the  path  of  returnees,  effectively  blocking 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from  returning  to  their  homes. 

In  March  1998,  according  to  ohr  and  usaid,  the  Federation,  under  intense 
international  pressure,  passed  property  legislation  that  complied  with  the 
Dayton  Agreement.  However,  since  the  laws  had  only  recently  been 
passed,  the  policies  and  procedures  necessary  to  implement  the  laws  had 
not  been  completed.  Republika  Srpska  had  yet  to  pass  any  property 
legislation  that  complied  with  Dayton. 

Despite  the  appearances  of  growth  in  major  cities  like  Sarajevo,  some 
municipalities  are  experiencing  grave  economic  conditions. 

Unemployment  is  high,  and  people  continue  to  depend  on  humanitarian 
assistance,  remittances  from  relatives  living  abroad,  and  black  market 
activity.  Unemployment  is  considerably  higher  in  small  villages.  Potential 
returnees  view  the  lack  of  employment  as  another  reason  not  to  return, 
and  those  people  that  have  already  returned  view  new  returnees  as  threats 
to  their  future  employment.  The  employment  issue  must  be  solved  in  order 
for  large-scale  minority  returns  to  occur. 


Plans  and  Prospects 
for  Minority  Returns 
in  1998 


UNHCR’s  1998  repatriation  and  return  plan  for  Bosnia  calls  for  the 
international  community  to  focus  its  efforts  on  minority  returns  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons.  In  October  1997,  international  observers 
noted  some  positive  signs  and  improved  prospects  for  creating  conditions 
that  would  favor  minority  returns.  These  include  the  political  crisis  and 
potential  change  in  government  in  Republika  Srpska,  the  softening  of 
attitudes  of  some  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders,  the  results  of  the 
September  1997  municipal  elections,  and  the  progress  in  developing  and 
implementing  a  cantonwide  return  plan  in  the  Federation’s  Central  Bosnia 
Canton.  However,  as  of  early  1998,  major  political  barriers  to  minority 
returns  had  not  been  addressed,  and  there  were  no  indications  that 
large-scale,  orderly  returns  would  occur  during  the  year  without  an  sfor 
security  presence. 
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UNHCR’s  main  priority  in  1998  will  be  the  repatriation  of  refugees  and  the 
return  of  displaced  people  to  minority  areas  in  Bosnia.  In  its  plan,  unhcr 
estimates  that  as  many  as  220,000  refugees  could  return  to  Bosnia  in  1998. 
The  actual  level  of  return  is  contingent  upon  the  occurrence  of  several 
actions,  including  the  (1)  return  of  50,000  minority  displaced  people  to 
their  prewar  homes  by  June  1998  (which  would  open  up  housing  belonging 
to  refugees  and  allow  them  to  return  home);  (2)  progress  in  the 
normalization  of  relations  among  states  in  the  region;  and 
(3)  implementation  of  policy  decisions  by  west  European  states  hosting 
refugees  that  would  force  nonvoluntary  returns  and  would  encourage 
voluntary  returns. 

Progress  in  normalizing  relations  among  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  must  occur  for  these  states  to  develop  and 
implement  a  coordinated  effort  to  accept  potential  returnees  currently 
residing  in  each  of  these  states.  In  December  1997,  the  Peace 
Implementation  Council  directed  unhcr,  in  cooperation  with  authorities  of 
each  country  in  the  region  and  with  relevant  international  organizations, 
including  the  ohr,  to  develop  a  regional  return  strategy.  As  of  April  1998, 
the  strategy  had  not  been  completed. 

Policy  decisions  made  by  west  European  states  hosting  refugees  could 
force  or  encourage  large  numbers  of  people  to  return.  If  there  are  no 
changes  in  the  policies  of  the  countries  hosting  refugees,  the  refugees  may 
decide  to  remain  where  they  are.  unhcr  realizes  that  if  the  actions  do  not 
occur,  the  level  of  refugee  returns  in  1998  could  be  much  lower  than  in 
1997. 

Even  if  the  actions  do  take  place,  unhcr  believes  that  Bosnia  may  be 
unable  to  absorb  220,000  refugees  due  to  continued  housing  and 
employment  problems,  unhcr  hopes  that  the  Open  Cities  Initiative  and 
other  efforts  to  encourage  minority  returns  will  help  overcome  housing 
shortages,  unemployment,  and  other  obstacles  and  lead  to  a  significant 
increase  in  minority  returns,  unhcr  expects  to  see  a  considerable  number 
of  open  cities  recognized  in  1998.  Potential  open  cities  include  Donji 
Vakuf,  Tuzla,  and  Bosanski  Petrovac  in  the  Federation  and  Ribnik  and 
Banja  Luka  in  Republika  Srpska.  International  officials  acknowledge  that 
to  accomplish  this,  a  strong  NATO-led  military  presence  will  be  required 
throughout  at  least  1998,  but  that  in  the  long  term,  security  will  have  to  be 
provided  by  Bosnians,  rather  than  the  international  community. 
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International  Observers 
Believe  Potential  for 
Minority  Returns  Could 
Improve 


Although  there  were  no  indications  as  of  April  1998  that  large-scale, 
orderly  returns  would  occur  during  the  year  without  an  sfxde  security 
presence,  a  number  of  statements  by  President  Plavsic  and  the  results  of 
Republika  Sipska  Assembly  and  Bosnian  municipal  elections  are  seen  as 
positive  steps  toward  creating  an  environment  more  conducive  to  the 
return  of  minorities.  International  observers  in  Bosnia  view  President 
Plavsic  and  other  moderate  Bosnian  Serbs  as  more  open  to  returns  of 
other  ethnic  groups  to  Republika  Sipska  than  sds  political  leaders, 
particularly  returns  to  areas  where  these  ethnic  groups  would  not 
constitute  a  majority.  In  late  1997,  Plavsic  told  unhcr  that  all  of  Banja 
Luka’s  original  inhabitants  would  be  welcome  to  return,  while  noting  that 
solutions  would  need  to  be  found  for  refugees  and  displaced  people 
currently  living  in  the  city. 

The  election  of  a  more  moderate  Republika  Srpska  parliament  in 
November  1997  and  Prime  Minister  in  January  1998  are  also  viewed  as 
positive  steps  toward  solving  the  problem  of  minority  returns.  In 
February  1998,  the  new  Prime  Minister  stated  that  his  goal  was  to  have 
70,000  non-Serbs  return  to  Republika  Sipska  during  the  year.  He  also 
recognized,  however,  that  there  are  “realistic  problems”  that  may  prevent 
them  from  returning,  including  the  35,000  Serbs  from  other  parts  of  Bosnia 
and  from  Croatia  who  cannot  return  home  and  are  living  in  houses 
belonging  to  non-Serbs. 

The  municipal  elections  held  in  1997  are  viewed  by  the  international 
community  as  a  positive  step  toward  creating  favorable  conditions  for 
minority  returns.  The  elections  could  provide  potential  returnees  with  a 
sense  of  security  because  they  believe  the  newly  elected  leaders  "will 
support  them  when  they  return.  As  of  early  May  1998, 133  of  the  136 
municipal  governments  had  been  certified  as  formed  by  osce.  However, 
much  work  remains  to  be  done  to  make  them  functioning  governments. 

In  anticipation  of  larger  numbers  of  minority  returns  in  1998,  sfor  and 
ohr’s  Reconstruction  and  Return  Task  Force  developed  plans  to  facilitate 
the  phased  and  orderly  return  of  refugees  and  displaced  people.  Likewise, 
the  implementation  of  the  Central  Bosnia  Canton  Return  Plan 
demonstrates  to  both  the  international  community  and  potential  returnees 
that  the  authorities  in  this  area  are  willing  to  take  steps  to  create  an 
environment  that  encourages  people  to  return  to  their  prewar  homes.  It  is 
estimated  that,  if  completed,  the  plan  could  benefit  over  100,000  people. 
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According  to  a  senior  executive  branch  official,  the  Federation  and 
Republika  Srpska  must  develop  integrated  return  policies  and  procedures 
that  are  self  managed  and  effective.  Until  this  is  done,  the  international 
community,  with  the  support  of  sfor,  will  have  to  remain  in  Bosnia  to 
ensure  the  right  of  people  to  return  to  their  prewar  homes. 
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The  Dayton  Agreement’s  goals  for  the  economy  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
include  economic  reconstruction,  building  national  government  and 
Federation  economic  institutions,  and  promoting  the  transition  from  a 
command  economy  to  a  market  economy.  To  support  these  goals,  the 
government  of  Bosnia,  with  the  assistance  of  the  international  community, 
designed  a  3-  to  4-year,  $5. 1-billion  assistance  program  known  as  the 
Priority  Reconstruction  Program.  This  program  gave  the  international 
community  a  framework  for  the  economic  reconstruction  and  integration 
of  Bosnia.  In  the  program’s  first  year,  59  donors — 48  countries  and  1 1 
organizations — ^pledged  $1.9  billion  for  Bosnia’s  reconstruction  program  at 
two  donors’  conferences  held  in  December  1995  and  April  1996. 

During  1997,  the  pace  of  donor  contributions  slowed  somewhat,  as  31  of 
the  program’s  original  donors  pledged  an  additional  $1.2  billion  for 
Bosnia’s  economic  reconstruction,  for  a  total  pledge  of  $3.1  billion.^ 
Economic  conditions  continued  to  improve  throughout  Bosnia  in  1997, 
although  progress  in  Republika  Srpska  still  lagged  because  donors  were 
withholding  assistance  due  to  ongoing  noncompliance  by  hard-line 
Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders.  Signs  of  progress  in  the  economic 
reconstruction  program  were  evident  throughout  1997.  However,  the 
continued  obstruction  and  improper  economic  and  fiscal  practices  of 
Bosnia’s  political  leaders  threatened  Bosnia’s  economic  recovery.  The 
international  community  and  Bosnia’s  governments  recommended  actions 
in  1997  to  address  shortcomings  in  Bosnia’s  public  finance  system  that 
could  generate  opportunities  for  fraud  and  corruption  and  lead  to 
improper  use  of  economic  assistance  going  to  Bosnia  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  donors’  practice  of  attaching  political  conditions  to  economic 
assistance  had  contributed  to  some  important  political  changes  in  Bosnia, 
but  it  had  not  increased  the  level  of  cooperation  of  hard-line  Bosnian  Serb 
or  Croat  political  leaders. 


International  Donor 
Support  in  1997 


International  donor  support  to  Bosnia’s  reconstruction  program  continued 
in  1997,  but  the  pace  of  donor  contributions  slowed  from  1996.  At  a 
meeting  in  Brussels  in  January  1997,  international  donors  estimated  that 
the  program  needed  $2.5  billion  for  1997-98,  of  which  the  1997  requirement 
is  $1.4  billion.  The  $1.2  billion  pledged  at  the  third  donors’  conference  in 


^Bosnia  and  Herzegovina — ^The  Priority  Reconstruction  Program:  Achievements  and  1998  Needs, 
European  Commission  and  the  Europe  and  Central  Asia  Region  of  the  World  Bank  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Apr,  1998). 
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July  1997  fell  short  of  this  goal,  and  the  total  number  of  donors  declined 
from  59  in  1996  to  31  in  1997.^ 

The  World  Bank  and  European  Commission  cited  delays  in  holding  the 
third  donors’  conference  and  the  political  turmoil  in  Republika  Srpska  as 
having  contributed  to  the  slowdown  in  new  donor  contributions. 
According  to  an  ohr  report,  the  third  donors’  conference  was  scheduled  to 
take  place  at  the  beginning  of  1997.  However,  it  was  postponed  several 
times  due  to  the  failure  of  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  to  meet  the  necessary 
conditions,  including  the  adoption  of  economic  laws — known  as  the 
“Quick  Start  Package” — related  to  the  Central  Bank,  national  budget, 
external  debt  management,  and  customs  policies.  The  approval  of  these 
laws  by  Bosnia’s  parliament  on  June  20,  as  well  as  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  imf  and  Bosnia’s  authorities  on  almost  all  of  the  elements  of  a 
draft  agreement  on  a  letter  of  intent  requesting  an  imf  standby 
arrangement,  cleared  the  way  for  the  third  donors’  conference  to  be  held 
on  July  23  and  24, 1997. 

The  U.S.  government,  primarily  through  usaid,  committed  $294.4  million 
during  1996  and  $234.4  million  during  1997  for  economic  reconstruction. 
These  funds  have  been  primarily  used  to  repair  municipal  infrastructure 
and  provide  municipal  services,  small  business  loans,  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  development  of  national  and  Federation  economic 
institutions.  In  October  1997,  international  officials  in  Bosnia  told  us  that 
usaid’s  reconstruction  and  technical  assistance  projects  were  the  first  to 
be  implemented  and  the  first  to  show  results  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 

During  1996  and  1997,  donors  committed  about  $3.3  billion  to  the  Priority 
Reconstruction  Program.®  With  $528.79  million  in  commitments,  the 
United  States  was  the  second  leading  individual  donor  after  the  European 
Commission  ($698.64  million).  As  a  group,  European  donors  contributed 
48.8  percent  of  the  committed  funds,  and  the  United  States  contributed 
16.2  percent  (see  fig  6.1). 


^The  fourth  donors’  conference  was  held  on  May  7  and  8, 1998.  According  to  a  State  Department 
official,  26  nations  and  4  international  organizations  pledged  $1.25  billion  for  the  1998  program, 
bringing  the  total  amount  pledged  to  $4.35  billion.  No  further  details  on  the  conference  were  available 
at  the  time  this  report  went  to  press. 

'"^Total  commitments  include  both  “firm”  and  “indicative”  commitments.  A  firm  commitment  is  a  pledge 
that  has  been  (1)  approved  by  a  national  legislative  body  or  multilateral  board  and  (2)  allocated  to  a 
specific  sectoral  program  or  project.  An  indicative  commitment  is  a  pledge  that  has  either  legislative 
approval  but  is  not  yet  allocated  to  a  specific  sectoral  program  or  project  or  a  pledge  that  has  been 
allocated  in  principle  to  a  particular  program  or  project  but  is  awaiting  legislative  approval. 
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Figure  6.1 : 1 996  and  1 997  Donor  Commitments  to  Bosnia’s  Priority  Reconstruction  Program,  as  of  December  31 , 1 997 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 


European  countries  $1 ,590.34 


Note:  Donors  also  pledged  funds  specifically  for  Brcko  at  a  donors'  conference  held  in  early 
November  1997.  However,  OHR  Brcko  could  not  provide  complete  information  on  the  amount  of 
funds  pledged  or  on  whether  those  funds  are  included  in  the  above  totals.  As  of  mid-April  1 998, 
USAID  had  provided  about  $14  million  specifically  for  the  area  of  the  Brcko  supervisory  regime. 

Source:  Data  from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina— The  Priority  Reconstruction  Program:  Achievements 
and  1998  Needs.  ^  ’ 


Of  the  $3.3  billion  committed  during  the  program’s  first  2  years,  an 
estimated  $1.7  billion — 52  percent  of  the  committed  funds — ^had  been 
expended,  that  is,  spent  on  the  ground.^  The  United  States  expended  more 
funds  than  any  other  donor,  about  $347.6  million,  or  66  percent  of  U.S. 
commitments.  Appendix  VI  provides  more  information  on  the  Priority 
Reconstruction  Program. 


'^Funds  expended  represent  (1)  actual  expenditures  made  against  works,  goods,  and  service  contracts; 
(2)  the  value  of  assistance  delivered  in  kind;  and  (3)  balance  of  payments  support.  The  definition  of 
funds  expended  does  not  include  advances  made  to  implementing  agencies  for  future  payments  to 
suppliers.  Balance-of-payments  support  is  provided  to  the  government  of  Bosnia  for  reserve  buildup 
for  imports  and  the  startup  of  a  currency  board.  The  counterpart  funds  of  balance-of-payments  support 
can  be  used  by  the  government  to  finance  overall  fiscal  needs,  including  recurrent  costs  in  different 
sectors  and  other  reconstruction-related  expenditures. 
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Economic 
Reconstruction 
Program  Is  Showing 
Results,  but  Problems 
Remain 

The  economy  continued  to  grow  significantly  but  unevenly  in  1997.  In  a 
number  of  areas  where  donor  support  has  been  particularly 
strong — ^including  housing,  fiscal  and  social  support,  industry/fmance, 
employment  generation,  and  education — implementation  has  proceeded  at 
a  steady  pace.  Further,  the  pace  of  clearing  landmines  accelerated  and 
there  were  positive  signs  of  reestablishing  economic  links  between  the 
ethnic  groups  during  the  year.  In  some  areas  where  there  have  been 
political  disagreements,  such  as  telecommunications  and  railways,  the 
progress  has  been  slow.  The  creation  and  strengthening  of  common 
government  institutions  continues  to  be  a  major  challenge. 

Uneven  Progress  in 
Economic  Rebuilding 

Economic  growth  in  Bosnia,  estimated  to  have  been  50  percent  in  1996 
according  to  the  World  Bank,  was  expected  to  slow  somewhat  in  1997  to  a 
growth  rate  of  35  percent.  According  to  PlanEcon,®  in  mid-1997  the 
economy  was  at  roughly  one-fifth  its  prewar  level,  up  somewhat  from  the 
10-15  percent  World  Bank  estimates  for  1996.  Unemplo5nnent,  albeit  doAvn 
from  its  postwar  high  of  90  percent,  is  still  very  high — around  an  estimated 
30  to  40  percent  of  the  labor  force  at  the  end  of  1997 — ^with  wide  regional 
variations  throughout  the  country.®  These  overall  unemployment  rates  are 
comparable  to  those  in  the  immediate  prewar  period  (27  percent  in  1991). 

Economic  recovery  in  the  Federation  has  been  far  more  robust  than  in 
Republika  Srpska,  which  in  1996  had  received  only  3.2  percent  of  the 
international  aid  being  implemented  due  to  the  noncompliance  of  its 
political  leaders  with  the  Dayton  Agreement.  According  to  ohr  data,  gross 
domestic  product  in  Republika  Srpska  is  estimated  at  less  than  a  quarter  of 
that  of  the  Federation.  At  mid-1997,  wages  in  the  Federation  varied  by 
sector  and  by  canton  between  $140-$200  per  month; in  Republika  Srpska, 
wages  were  estimated  to  be  $48  a  month,  with  severe  delays  in  wage 
payments. 

Economic  Reconstruction 
Continued  Throughout 

1997 

After  2  years  of  reconstruction,  progress  continued  to  be  made  in  key 
sectors  of  the  economic  reconstruction  program.  For  example. 

"PlanEcon,  Inc.,  is  a  Washington,  D.C.-based  business  consulting  and  research  firm  specializing  in 
investment  advisory  services,  market  analysis,  and  economic  assessments  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Republics. 

^Bosnia  and  Herzegovina — The  Priority  Reconstruction  Program:  Achievements  and  1998  Needs. 

■^According  to  PlanEcon,  as  of  February  1997,  average  monthly  wages  were  highest  in  Bosnian  Croat 
areas. 
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some  60,000  private  houses  or  public  apartment  units,  benefiting  some 
250,000  people,  have  been  repaired  or  have  received  repair  assistance; 
at  least  $62  million  financed  social  programs  for  the  most  vulnerable  in  the 
population — ^the  children,  the  elderly  and  the  disabled; 
about  $120  million  in  small-  and  medium-sized  business  loans  have  helped 
revive  commerce  and  have  generated  some  18,000  permanent  new  jobs; 
about  200  public  works  projects  were  completed  in  98  municipalities  (70 
in  the  Federation  and  28  in  Republika  Srpska),  resulting  in  the  creation  of 
25,000  person-months  of  employment  in  addition  to  the  10,000 
person-months  in  1996;  priority  was  given  to  areas  with  high 
unemployment,  heavy  war  damage,  and  high  levels  of  displaced  persons 
and  refugee  returns; 

donor  assistance  has  been  critical  in  the  rehabilitation  of  some  490 
primary  schools  and  90  kindergartens;  and 

the  Sarajevo  airport  continues  to  be  open  for  commercial  service,  about 
900  kilometers  of  the  main  road  network  have  been  completed,  and  14 
major  bridges  have  been  reconstructed. 

As  of  April  1998,  one  of  usaid’s  major  economic  assistance  projects,  the 
Municipal  Infirastructure  and  Services  Project,  had  helped  generate  an 
estimated  5,000  short-term  jobs  and  provided  an  estimated  17,000  people 
with  permanent  employment.  These  funds  have  gone  toward  such  things 
as  repairs  or  construction  of  water  supply  systems,  bridges,  railroads, 
schools,  and  hospitals  (see  fig.  6.2).  In  addition,  8,700  demobilized  soldiers 
were  temporarily  employed  through  about  300  Community  Infrastructure 
Rehabilitation  Projects  that  were  funded  by  usaid  and  administered  by 
SFOR  soldiers  in  the  U.S.  military  sector.  Further,  usaid’s  Bosnian 
Reconstruction  Finance  Facility  program,  as  of  October  1997,  had 
disbursed  $49  million  in  loans  that  averaged  $485,000  for  the  year  for 
businesses  such  as  clothes  and  shoes  manufacturing;  baked  goods,  fruit 
juice,  and  dairy  production;  furniture  manufacturing;  construction; 
sawmills;  and  agriculture.  Appendix  I  provides  more  information  on 
usaid’s  economic  reconstruction  and  stabilization  programs. 
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Progress  was  made  in  1997  in  clearing  landmines  and  in  developing 
Bosnia’s  capacity  to  manage  a  mine  clearance  program.  However,  the 
country’s  estimated  1  million  landmines  remained  a  significant 
threat — ^particularly  along  the  former  front  lines  and  strategically 
important  areas  where  the  parties  remained  reluctant  to  remove 
them — and  continued  to  inhibit  economic  reconstruction  and  returns  of 
people  to  their  prewar  homes.  Donors  funded  over  1,000  deminers  in 
Bosnia,  who  removed  28,425  landmines  and  19,572  pieces  of  unexploded 
ordnance  during  the  year.*  These  efforts  opened  up  roads  and  railways  and 
allowed  access  to  homes  and  farmland  that  had  been  unusable  because  of 
landmines  or  because  people  feared  that  landmines  were  present.  Further, 
in  January,  1997,  a  National  Commission  for  Demining  was  organized  to 
take  over  demining  responsibility  for  the  country.  The  commission  was 
ordered  to  be  formally  established  by  the  High  Representative  on 
December  24, 1997,  after  a  hard-line  sds  member  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  would  not  sign  the  documents  that  would  make  the  commission 
a  legal  entity.  Appendix  Vlt  provides  more  information  on  Bosnia’s 
demining  program. 

Moreover,  often  with  intense  international  involvement  and  pressure, 
Bosnia’s  political  leaders  and  people  took  first  steps  during  1997  and  early 
1998  toward  linking  the  ethnic  groups  economically,  a  major  change  from 
1996  when  they  generally  refused  to  cooperate  across  ethnic  lines.  The 
new,  relatively  moderate  Republika  Srpska  government  was  credited  with 
facilitating  the  delivery  of  mail  from  Sarajevo  to  Banja  Luka  and  the 
signing  of  a  memorandum  of  understanding  on  the  resumption  of  rail 
service  between  the  two  entities.  Table  6.1  provides  a  description  of 
important  links  that  were  established  during  the  year. 


‘’The  major  donors  include  the  European  Union,  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  government,  and  the 
World  Bank. 
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Table  6.1:  Steps  Toward  Reestablishing  Interentity  Economic  Links,  as  of  April  1998 

Sector 

Date 

Description 

Key  economic  legislation 
("Quick  Start  Package") 

June  20,  1997 

Legislation  enacted  by  Bosnia's  parliament.  The  package  included  laws 
establishing  the  Central  Bank;  a  national  budget  execution  law  for  the  1 997 
budget;  uniform  customs  tariff  and  customs  policy  legislation;  a  foreign  trade 
law;  and  the  legal  framework  for  external  debt  management. 

Central  Bank® 

August  11,  1997 

Officially  opened.  Will  act  as  a  simple  currency  exchange  for  its  first  6  years  of 
operation. 

April  9.  1998 

Collective  Presidency  signed  an  agreement  on  the  liquidation  of  the  National 
Bank  of  the  former  Republic  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  liquidation  will 
give  full  and  clear  responsibility  to  the  newly  established  Central  Bank.  As  of 
mid-May  1998,  the  National  Bank  had  not  been  liquidated. 

Telecommunications 

August  5,  1997 

For  the  first  time  in  5  years,  direct  interentity  telephone  links  between  Sarajevo 
and  Banja  Luka  and  Trebinje  became  operational. 

September  19, 1997 

A  limited  number  of  interentity  telephone  lines  were  opened  for  local 
subscribers  for  calls  between  the  two  entities. 

By  April  1 998.  three  additional  Interentity  telephone  links  of  30  lines  each  had 
become  operational. 

Civil  aviation 

September  5,  1997 

Bosniak,  Serb,  and  Croat  members  of  a  joint  aviation  commission  reached 
agreement  on  the  establishment  of  a  national  civil  aviation  authority.a  major 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  regional  airports  in  Banja  Luka,  Mostar,  and 
Tuzia. 

September  12, 1997 

Bosnia's  Civil  Aviation  Authority  was  established. 

In  mid-March  1998,  an  International  Secretariat  for  the  Civil  Aviation  Authority 
was  in  the  process  of  being  established,  with  the  Chief  Executive  to  arrive  on 
March  22.  The  secretariat  will  function  as  an  independent  advisory  body  to  the 
authority  and  work  to  develop  guidelines  accepted  by  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization. 

November  18. 1997 

The  Banja  Luka  airport  was  reopened  for  commercial  traffic,  though  the  Mostar 
and  Tuzia  airports  were  not  reopened. 

March  17. 1998 

The  High  Representative  sent  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  and  Deputy  Mayor  of  Mostar 
Imposing  a  temporary  solution  for  the  arrangements  necessary  to  open  the 
Mostar  airport  for  civil  air  traffic. 

Postal  service 

February  6,  1998 

More  than  a  million  letters  that  had  been  accumulating  in  Sarajevo  since  1992 
were  delivered  to  Republika  Srpska  under  U.N.  police  escort. 

April  22, 1998 

The  transport  and  communications  ministers  of  the  Federation  and  Republika 
Srpska  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  that  sets  forth  interim 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  interentity  mail  exchanges.  The 
memorandum  was  also  signed  by  the  Principal  Deputy  High  Representative, 
who  acted  as  a  witness.  The  first  mail  exchange  is  expected  on  June  1,  1998. 

(continued) 
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Sector  Date  Description  _ 

Railroads  February  1 1 , 1 998  The  two  entities  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  in  Sarajevo  agreeing 

on  the  resumption  of  rail  traffic. 


February  26.  1 998  The  first  commercial  interentity  train  traveled  from  Banovici  to  Doboj  and  from 

DoboJ  to  Sarajevo  across  the  interentity  boundary  line. 

Few  trains  are  running,  even  though  Bosnia's  rail  system  has  been  almost 
completely  restored  with  the  help  of  international  assistance. _ 

April  6.  1998  The  High  Representative  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Federation  and 

Republika  Srpska  signed  an  agreement  on  the  establishment  of  a  public 
railway  corporation  for  the  country,  a  major  step  in  the  reorganization  of  the  rail 
sector. 


^USAID  is  providing  assistance  to  the  Centra!  Bank  in  computerizing  its  operation,  including  the 
branch  in  Pale. 

Sources:  OHR,  World  Bank,  USAID,  and  State  Department  documents. 


During  the  year,  business  people  showed  signs  of  reestablishing 
cross-ethnic  economic  ties  that  had  been  broken  by  the  war.®  For  example, 
with  USAID  support,  small  business  associations  were  established 
throughout  each  entity  as  a  step  toward  developing  a  countrywide  small 
business  association.  Further,  the  first  post-war  Sarajevo  business  fair  was 
held  in  Barya  Luka  on  November  26, 1997,  and  a  Banja  Luka  trade  fair  was 
held  in  Sarajevo  on  February  25, 1998. 

Despite  these  initiatives,  there  is  no  consensus  among  ethnic  groups  on 
economic  cooperation,  usia  polling  data  from  February  1998  show  that 
given  the  choice  between  economic  independence  or  cooperation  between 
the  two  entities,  only  Bosniaks  (83  percent)  clearly  favor  working 
together.  A  majority  of  Bosnian  Serbs  (61  percent)  say  they  prefer 
economic  independence,  and  Bosnian  Croats  are  more  equally  divided 
(50  percent  favor  economic  independence,  and  41  percent  favor  working 
together).  Previous  usia  surveys  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  people 
firom  each  of  the  three  ethnic  groups  support  trade  with  the  other  groups, 
suggesting  that  opposition  to  economic  cooperation  in  principle  may  be 
outweighed  by  practical  economic  opportunities. 


Parties  Hinder  Future  Despite  favorable  steps  in  Bosnia’s  economic  reconstruction,  in  early 

Economic  Growth  December  1997  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  expressed  concern  that 


^According  to  some  observer  reports,  criminal  elements  of  Bosnia’s  three  m^or  ethnic  groups  sold 
arms  to  each  other  during  the  war. 
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Bosnia’s  political  leaders  were  placing  reconstruction  and  sustained 
economic  growth  at  risk  by,  among  other  things,  allowing  the  common 
institutions’  shortcomings  to  impede  sound  economic  management  and 
their  political  differences  to  slow  down  the  pace  of  economic  transition. 
Most  importantly,  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  had  only  partially 
implemented  the  key  economic  legislation  passed  on  June  20, 1997.  They 
had  not  adopted  national-level  legislation  called  for  by  the  council  in 
May  1997.  According  to  a  council  document,  as  of  early  December,  the 
lack  of  an  economic  policy  framework  was  preventing  an  imf  standby 
arrangement  and  World  Bank  adjustment  lending,  thus  rendering  the 
country  vulnerable  to  financial  crisis 

To  address  these  problems,  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  called  on 
Bosnia’s  national  authorities  to  agree  on  a  common  approach  on  the 
standby  arrangements  and  open  negotiations  with  the  imp  without  delay. 
The  council  also  established  a  number  of  short-term  deadlines  for  actions 
related  to  steps  that  the  parties  had  thus  far  refused  to  take.  Table  6.2 
shows  the  status  of  actions  called  for  by  the  council,  with  deadlines  up  to 
March  1, 1998. 
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Table  6.2:  Status  of  Implementing  Key  Economic  Legislation,  as  of  April  30, 1998 _ 

Action _  Status  _ _ 

Develop  the  design  for  a  Design  of  the  Convertible  Marka  currency  imposed  by  the  High  Representative  on  January  20. 1998. 

common  currency  for  Bosnia 

by  December  20. 1997.  The  conversion  to  the  Convertible  Marka  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  June  1998  throughout  Bosnia. 

Adopt  Foreign  Investment  Law  Imposed  by  the  High  Representative  on  March  6. 1998. 

by  December  20,  1997. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Apply  an  interim  common  On  December  24. 1 997,  after  Bosnia's  Council  of  Ministers  failed  to  adopt  an  interim  customs  tariff 

customs  tariff  schedule  by  schedule,  the  High  Representative  ordered  the  enactment  of  an  interim  national  customs  policy  that 

December  20, 1997;  adopt  was  to  take  effect  on  January  10,  1998,  and  remain  in  effect  until  the  final  customs  tariff  policy  law 

and  start  implementing  a  are  adopted, 

permanent  customs  code 

and  tariff  by  January  31 ,  The  interim  customs  tariff  schedule  was  replaced  by  a  permanent  law/schedule  that  went  into  effect 

T998.  on  March  13,  1998,  but  neither  entity  had  implemented  it. _ _ 

Partially  adopted,  as  discussed  below. 

•  The  national  budget  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  adopted  by  Bosnia's 
Parliamentary  Assembly  on  April  27, 1998. 

•  The  Federation  budget  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Peoples  on  March  31.  1998,  but  the  second 
house  had  not  adopted  it  as  of  April  1998. 

•  The  Republika  Srpska  budget  was  adopted  by  the  Republika  Srpska  parliament  on  March  14. 

1998.  _ _ _ _ 

Partially  implemented. 

The  entities  had  contributed  to  the  servicing  of  the  debt  but  not  to  the  administrative  part  of  the 
national  budget. 


Sources:  OH R  documents. 


In  December  1997,  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  said  that  Bosnia’s 
economic  recovery  was  being  threatened  by,  among  other  things,  the 
parties’  insufficient  action  against  fraud  and  the  lack  of  transparency  in 
the  use  of  public  funds.  In  late  1997,  ohr,  the  World  Bank,  and  major 
donors  concluded  that  donor  assistance  had  not  been  used  inappropriately 
by  the  Bosnian  or  entity  governments;  however,  they  acknowledged  that 
legislative  and  administrative  shortcomings  in  public  finance  generated 
opportunities  for  fraud  that  have  been  exploited  in  the  areas  of  (1)  public 
revenue  collection,  specifically  the  evasion  of  customs  duties  and  sales 
taxes;  (2)  the  misappropriation  of  public  funds;  and  (3)  activities  of 
extrabudgetary  institutions.^®  To  address  the  problem  of  government 

did  not  conduct  an  investigation  to  obtain  information  to  support  or  refute  these  claims. 


Efforts  to  Address 
Fraud  and  Corruption 


Adopt  mutually  consistent 
national  budget  and  entity- 
level  budgets  by 
January  31. 1998. 


Implement  monthly  transfers 
from  the  entity  budgets 
covering  national  administrative 
expenditures  and  debt 
service  by  March  1 , 

1998. 
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corruption  and  prevent  the  misuse  of  donor  assistance,  ohe,  usaid,  the 
European  Commission’s  Customs  and  Fiscal  Assistance  Office,  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  Federation  government  have  instituted  a  number  of 
measures  to  investigate  and  combat  the  inappropriate  use  of  donor  funds 
and  corruption. 


Audits  of  International  in  late  1997,  the  High  Representative  and  other  representatives  of  the 

Assistance  international  community  stated  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  corruption 

related  to  donor  funds.”  In  a  proposed  anticorruption  strategy  presented 
to  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  in  December,  the  High 
Representative  said  that  major  donor  funds  for  World  Bank  reconstruction 
projects  were  fully  accounted  for  and  adequately  monitored  and  audited. 
The  High  Representative,  however,  also  said  that  the  lack  of  coordination 
with  smaller  donor  organizations,  such  as  private  voluntaiy  organizations, 
could  lead  to  multiple  funding  of  the  same  project  activities.  He  also  noted 
that  weak  project  management  by  these  organizations  could  lead  to 
overcharging  for  goods  and  services  by  contractors  and  suppliers. 
Although  the  donor  community  identified  no  diversion  of  donor  assistance 
funds,  it  pointed  out  the  need  for  more  transparency  and  continued 
vigilance  in  the  accounting  for  and  use  of  international  assistance  funds. 

To  ensure  that  usaid’s  program  funding  is  accounted  for  and  used 
appropriately,  usaid’s  Office  of  Inspector  General  has  completed  a  series 
of  audits  of  the  agency’s  two  major  assistance  efforts  in  Bosnia,  the 
Municipal  Infirastructure  and  Services  project  and  the  Bosnian 
Reconstruction  and  Finance  Facility  program.  These  audits,  which  have 
been  conducted  on  a  periodic  basis  throughout  the  life  of  the  programs, 
have  not  identified  any  major  systemic  internal  control  weaknesses  or 
misuse  of  program  funds.  According  to  the  State  Department,  other 


^^During  1997,  Federation  parliamentarians  and  newspapers  alleged  that  international  assistance 
provided  to  the  Federation  was  being  diverted.  To  respond  to  the  allegations,  the  OHR  and  the  World 
Bank’s  resident  mission  in  Bosnia  conducted  an  exercise  to  account  for  the  assistance  funds  provided 
to  the  Federation. 

^‘^ese  projects,  as  well  as  other  U.S.  projects  in  Bosnia,  are  implemented  through  contracts  with  U.S. 
firms.  The  firms  and  contracts  are  subject  to  audits.  The  firms  must  demonstrate  that  they  have  an 
acceptable  system  of  control,  which  is  monitored  by  USAID  project  managers  in  Sarajevo  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

^^Although  no  major  systemic  internal  control  problems  have  been  identified,  in  one  case  involving  the 
Bosnian  Reconstruction  and  Finance  Facility  program  USAID  found  that  a  bank  participating  in  the 
program  was  misusing  program  funds.  The  bank  was  removed  from  the  program.  An  investigation  by 
the  Federation  Banking  Agency  found  that  the  bank  was  violating  a  number  of  banking  laws.  As  of 
March  1998,  the  Federation  government  was  trying  to  recover  approximately  $700,000  in  program 
funds  that  the  bank  was  provided  with  but  had  not  disbursed  to  borrowers  for  approved  loans.  As  a 
result  of  this  incident,  USAID  is  changing  its  procedures  to  prevent  similar  problems  in  the  future. 
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donors  have  similar  systems  for  auditing  and  accounting  to  safeguard 
against  fraud. 


Investigations  of 

Government 

Corruption 


Investigations  conducted  by  the  European  Commission’s  Customs  and 
Fiscal  Assistance  Office  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  customs  assistance 
office)  have  identified  incidents  of  corruption  involving  government 
customs  and  purchasing  organizations.  The  corrupt  practices  include 
(1)  diversion  of  customs  duties  to  parallel  government  structures,  (2)  false 
transit  destination  documentation,  (3)  undervaluation  of  imported  goods, 
(4)  false  certificates  of  origin  on  imported  goods,  (5)  abuse  of  duty-free 
shop  concessions,  (6)  abuse  of  duty-free  warehouse  concessions,  and 
(7)  commercial  smuggling  at  guarded  customs  posts.  The  customs 
assistance  office  estimates  that  customs  fraud  in  the  Federation  alone  cost 
the  entity  government  approximately  $56  million  over  a  1-year  period. 

The  customs  assistance  office  was  established  in  January  1996  to  help 
Bosnia  form  a  coherent  customs  system  at  the  national  and  entity  levels. 

In  addition,  the  office  facilitates  coordination  and  cooperation  between 
entity  customs  administrations  by  verifying  customs  documentation  on  a 
random  basis  and  provides  advice  to  the  customs  administrations.  While 
executing  these  tasks,  officials  from  the  office  uncovered  systematic 
transit  fraud  involving  more  than  300  high-duty  consignments  declared  as 
in  transit  across  the  Federation  to  Republika  Srpska.  The  goods  never 
reached  their  declared  destination,  and  the  customs  duty  deposits,  paid  at 
the  border,  were  reclaimed  by  the  criminals  through  the  use  of  false 
receipts  issued  by  Republika  Srpska  customs  officials.  These  illegal 
practices  resulted  in  the  loss  of  customs  duties  and  tax  revenues  of  about 
$11  million  over  a  6-month  period.  The  customs  assistance  office 
recommended  that,  among  other  things,  both  entity  governments  take 
immediate  action,  including  legal  proceedings,  to  stop  the  smuggling  of 
goods  and  associated  loss  of  revenue. 

In  another  investigation,  the  customs  assistance  office  found  that  the 
Bosniak-controlled  and  Bosnian  Croat-controlled  State  Directorates  for 
Strategic  Reserves,  which  were  supposed  to  cease  to  exist  after  the  signing 
of  the  Federation  constitution  in  1994,  were  importing  large  quantities  of 
fuel  and  goods  duty  free.^^  The  resulting  loss  of  revenue  incurred  by  the 
Federation  government  was  estimated  at  about  $11  million  over  a  1-year 


^'^The  Bosniak  State  Directorate  for  Strategic  Reserves  imported  fuel  free  of  duty  on  the  basis  of  invalid 
authorizations.  Some  of  the  fuel  was  sold  on  the  commercial  market  inclusive  of  customs  duty. 
However,  the  duty  was  never  deposited  into  the  Federation  budget.  Action  to  make  examples  of  the 
persons  involved  was  not  taken  or  even  encouraged  at  the  highest  political  level. 
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Steps  Taken  to  Address 
Corruption  Problem 


period.  The  results  of  the  investigations  were  presented  in  two  reports  that 
were  given  to  Federation  Minister  of  Finance.^® 

In  response  to  the  reports  and  the  resulting  media  publicity,  according  to  a 
customs  assistance  office  official,  the  Federation  Minister  of  Finance 
replaced  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Federation  Customs 
Administration  and  four  other  Customs  Administration  officials.  The 
Republika  Sipska  Customs  Director  fired  all  eight  of  its  customs-house 
managers.  In  addition,  the  Federation  Ministry  of  Finance  conducted 
investigations  of  the  operations  of  the  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat  State 
Directorates  for  Strategic  Reserves.  As  of  January  1998,  the  investigation 
of  the  Bosnian  Croat  Directorate  was  complete  and  the  Directorate  had 
ceased  operations.  An  agreement  was  reached  at  the  December  1997 
Peace  Implementation  Conference  to  close  the  Bosniak  Directorate.  An 
OHR  official  stated  that  the  Bosniak  Directorate  will  be  closed  as  soon  as 
the  contracts  it  has  entered  into  can  be  completed;  as  of  April  1998,  it  was 
still  operating. 

In  December  1997,  the  World  Bank  reported  on  problems  in  the  budgeting 
and  financial  management  of  entity-level  governments  that  could  result  in 
international  assistance  replacing  diverted  government  funds.  The  bank 
reported  that  many  opportunities  exist  for  the  misappropriation  of 
government  funds,  a  problem  shared  by  other  successor  states  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  Although  the  World  Bank  identified  the  problem,  it  was 
unable  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  opportunities  for 
misappropriation  are  being  exploited. 


The  national  and  entity  governments  and  the  international  community 
have  established  a  number  of  organizations  and  provided  assistance 
designed  to  address  the  issue  of  corruption  in  donor  assistance  and  in 
government  operations  and  revenues  (see  table  6.3). 


^”Loss  of  Revenue  Within  the  Traiisit  System  and  Failure  of  Control,  A  Report  by  the  European 
Commission  Custom  and  bTscal  Assistance  Office  (Sarajevo:  Oct.  24, 1^^7)  and  Report  on  Importations 
for  State  Directorate  for  Strategic  Reserves,  Sarajevo  and  State  Directorate  for  Strategic  Reserves^ 
Mostar,  AReportby  the  European  Commission  Customs  and  Fiscal  Assistance  Office  (Sarajevo: 

Oct.  24, 1997). 

^^Public  Expenditure  Review,  World  Bank  (Washington,  D.C.:  Nov.  1997). 
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Table  6.3:  Efforts  Undertaken  and  Proposed  to  Address  Corruption  in  1997 

Activity 

Impiementor 

Comments 

Antifraud  commission 
established  in  1997 

President  Izetbegovic,  Bosniak 
member  and  Chairman  of 
Bosnia's  collective  Presidency 

OHR  believes  that  this  type  of  commission  could  raise  awareness 
of  the  corruption  problem  and  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
necessary  legislative  and  Judicial  action.  However,  this 
commission  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the  use  of  international 
assistance  and  is  viewed  as  partisan  and  unlikely  to  become  part 
of  an  effective  anticorruption  effort. 

Federation  parliament 
anticorruption  commission 
established  in  July  1 997 

Members  of  the  Federation 
parliament 

Commission's  mandate  is  to  investigate  the  misuse  of  donor 
assistance  money,  budgets,  and  loans,  and  the  illegal  use  of 
national  wealth  by  institutions,  organizations,  groups,  and 
individuals  in  the  Federation.  As  of  January  1998,  the  commission 
had  not  issued  any  reports.  The  international  community  views 
this  commission  as  less  biased  than  the  President's  antifraud 
commission  because  it  includes  members  from  several  opposition 
political  parties. 

OHR  anticorruption  strategy 
proposed  in  December  1997® 

OHR  Economic  Task  Force, 
antifraud  unit,  and  interagency 
task  force 

The  objective  of  the  strategy  is  to  reduce  the  overall  misuse  of 
public  funds  in  an  effective  and  sustainable  manner.  Specific 
actions  include  (1)  establishing  a  permanent  Secretariat  for  the 
economic  task  force  to  oversee  sectoral  task  forces  and  smaller 
donors  and  encouraging  donor  governments  to  require  that  all  aid 
institutions  adhere  to  the  Secretariat's  guidelines  to  prevent 
multiple  funding  of  project  activities  and  overcharging  for  goods 
and  services  by  contractors  and  suppliers;^  (2)  establishing  an 
antifraud  unit^  in  OHR  to  investigate  cases  of  fraud  and 
corruption;  and  (3)  establishing  an  interagency  task  force  in  OHR 
to  Implement,  coordinate,  and  report  on  anticorruption  efforts.*^ 

^"Countering  the  Misuse  of  Public  Funds  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,"  strategy  proposal 
presented  to  the  participants  of  the  Peace  Implementation  Conference  (Bonn,  Germany:  Dec.  5, 
1997). 


“^If  the  controls  are  deemed  inadequate,  the  proposed  strategy  calls  for  donors  to  oblige 
assistance  agencies  to  use  the  management  services  of  the  Entity  Project  Implementation  Units 
established  under  World  Bank  support. 

‘^The  unit  will  (1)  be  composed  of  a  small  group  of  experienced,  international  prosecutors  and 
Judges:  (2)  cooperate  with  IPTF  and  call  on  IPTF  for  support  in  cases  of  investigation:  and 
(3)  advise  OHR  and  UNMIBH  on  corruption -related  aspects  of  criminal  justice  reform.  OHR 
officials  stressed  that  the  relationship  between  the  unit  and  Bosnian  authorities  is  to  be  more 
cooperative  than  investigative.  As  of  April  1 998,  the  unit  had  been  staffed  and  was  scheduled  to 
become  operational  by  May  1998. 

■^According  to  State,  the  OHR  officials  responsible  for  establishing  the  unit  have  an  ambitious  but 
not  well-defined  program.  In  addition,  it  is  unclear  how  this  unit  will  interact  with  existing  law 
enforcement,  legal,  and  judicial  structures.  Unless  linked  to  existing  Bosnian  institutions,  the  unit 
could  undermine  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  local  legal  institutions,  thus  reducing  chances  for 
sustainability  once  international  support  stops.  The  U.S.  government  would  prefer  that  OHR 
contribute  to  the  anticorruption  effort  in  a  political  rather  than  an  operational  capacity.  State 
believes  that  OHR  should  facilitate  resolution  of  bureaucratic  obstacles  and  encourage  the 
development  of  an  appropriate  legislative  framework.  The  implementing  agencies  and  donor 
community  should  be  responsible  for  program  design  and  execution. 

Sources:  OHR  and  State  Department  documents. 
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According  to  an  iptf  official,  iptf  intends  to  work  with  ministries  in  both 
entities  in  1998  to  improve  their  capacity  to  identify  and  deal  with  financial 
crime  that  corrupts  public  institutions.  As  part  of  this  effort,  iptf  plans  to 
extend  its  monitoring  and  advisory  work  to  this  area  of  law  enforcement 
and  to  train  entity  police  forces  in  the  detection  of  financial  crime, 
organized  crime,  smuggling,  and  corruption  and  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  special  anticorruption  units.  In  order  to  implement  these 
plans,  a  number  of  experts  in  financial  crime  will  need  to  be  hired  to  form 
a  specialized  training  team.  As  of  March  1998,  budget  and  staffing 
estimates  had  been  developed  for  the  team,  but  no  specific  date  for  its 
implementation  had  been  established.^^ 

The  customs  assistance  office  is  continuing  to  assist  Bosnia’s  national  and 
entity-level  governments  in  updating  its  system  of  customs  laws  and  tariffs 
and  in  modernizing  customs  operations  through  the  computerization  of 
procedures  and  the  training  of  customs  personnel  in  customs  operations 
and  investigation.  In  December  1997,  the  Peace  Implementation  Council 
urged  Bosnia’s  entity  authorities  to  extend  the  office’s  mandate  to  cover 
all  indirect  taxes  levied  by  national  or  entity  governments.  The  council 
also  required  the  national  and  entity  governments  to  give  the  customs 
assistance  office  access  to  all  relevant  customs  and  fiscal  records. 

In  January  1998,  the  office  began  conducting  an  investigation  into  the 
valuation  of  imported  goods  and  an  examination  of  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Federation  tax  administration.  The  investigation 
pertaining  to  the  valuation  of  goods  was  still  ongoing  as  of  April  1998; 
however,  it  had  found  that  undervaluation  of  goods  is  endemic  and  is 
responsible  for  multimillion  dollar  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federation 
budget.  The  tax  administration  examination  was  completed  in  March  and 
did  not  find  any  hard  evidence  to  suggest  corruption;  however,  it  did  find 
evidence  of  major  tax  evasion.  In  February  1998  the  new  Republika  Sipska 
government  drafted  a  decision  to  allow  the  office  to  examine  its  customs 
and  tax  administrations.  A  customs  assistance  official  stated  that 
Republika  Sipska  officials  were  doing  their  best  to  provide  all  of  the 
information  requested  to  conduct  its  examination. 

USAID  has  implemented  a  number  of  projects  to  address  public 
accountability  and  transparency  and  combat  corruption  in  a  systemic 
manner,  usaid’s  ongoing  and  planned  programs  include  activities  that 


^'^This  training  team  is  part  of  a  larger  U.N.  effort  to  design  and  deliver  training  and  advice  needed  to 
address  security  concerns  raised  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Sintra  and  Bonn  Peace  Implementation 
Council  meetings.  Other  training  teams  will  address  issues  such  as  public  security  crisis  management, 
that  is,  crowd  control  and  disaster  response,  and  drug  control  including  interdiction. 
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(1)  support  the  federal,  cantonal,  and  municipal  governments  in 
developing  budgets  and  financial  management  systems  that  are 
transparent  and  meet  international  standards;  (2)  provide  training  to 
customs  officers  to  increase  their  professionalism  and  establish  a  code  of 
ethics;  (3)  increase  the  Federation  and  Republika  Sipska’s  banking 
agencies’  capacity  to  combat  white  collar  crime;  (4)  assist  the  Federation 
government  in  the  revision  of  the  criminal  code;  and  (5)  support  the 
drafting  of  key  commercial  laws  that  are  essential  to  any  anticorruption 
effort.  USAID  also  conducted  a  study  of  corruption  in  Bosnia  and  drafted  a 
strategy  to  address  corruption  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner. 

The  study  stated  that  for  the  economic  and  democratic  development  of 
Bosnia  to  succeed,  the  large-scale  fraud  and  corruption  in  the  government 
must  be  reduced  substantially.  Bank  fraud,  customs  fraud,  tax  fraud, 
procurement  fraud,  bribery,  extortion,  and  an  active  organized  crime 
network  severely  undermine  economic  and  democratic  reforms.  The 
losses  resulting  from  firaud  and  corruption  appear  massive  yet  cannot  be 
quantified  accurately  due  to  the  lack  of  transparency  in  government  and 
business  operations.  The  strategy  developed  by  usaid  consists  of 
introducing  a  legislative  agenda;  federalizing  law  enforcement;  improving 
governmental  budgeting,  accounting,  and  auditing;  and  implementing  a 
massive  public  and  legal  education/training  campaign. 


Use  of  Political 
Conditionality  in 
Providing  Economic 
Assistance 


The  Peace  Implementation  Council  and  international  donors  have  stated 
repeatedly  since  December  1996  that  economic  assistance  provided  to 
Bosnia  is  conditioned — ^both  negatively  and  positively — on  the  compliance 
of  Bosnia’s  political  leaders  with  political  provisions  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement.*®  By  placing  political  conditions  on  economic  assistance,  the 
international  community  has  attempted  to  give  additional  impetus  to  the 
peace  process  by  rewarding  authorities  at  all  levels  who  cooperate  with 
the  international  community  in  the  implementation  of  Dayton,  depriving 
assistance  to  authorities  who  obstruct  the  peace  process,  and  encouraging 
change  by  linking  assistance  to  improvements  in  complying  with  specific 
aspects  of  the  agreement 

At  the  July  1997  donors’  conference,  the  task  of  coordinating  donors’ 
efforts  to  implement  political  conditionality  was  assigned  to  ohe’s 
economic  task  force,  which  established  guidelines  for  donors  to  follow  for 
certain  projects.  By  late  1997,  donors’  use  of  attaching  political  conditions 


World  Bank’s  charter  prevents  it  from  applying  political  conditionality  to  the  assistance  it 
provides. 
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Coordination  of  Political 
Conditions  on  Economic 
Assistance 


to  economic  assistance  had  resulted  in  some  important  political  changes 
in  Bosnia,  but  it  had  not  increased  the  level  of  cooperation  of  hard-line 
Bosnian  Serb  or  Croat  political  leaders. 


In  1997,  ohr’s  economic  task  force  determined  that  applying  strict  rules  to 
determine  when  and  how  to  condition  assistance  would  not  achieve  the 
international  community’s  intended  objectives  because  the  various  donors 
operate  differently,  the  situation  in  Bosnia  is  in  a  constant  state  of  change, 
and  available  information  on  recipients  is  imperfect.  Consequently,  the 
task  force  uses  a  set  of  general  guidelines.  These  are  applied  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  assess  the  applicability  of  political  conditionality  to 
assistance  projects.^®  The  task  force’s  guidelines  call  for  assistance  to  be 
withheld  from  (1)  municipalities  where  authorities  actively  obstruct  the 
peace  process,  (2)  institutions  and  companies  controlled  by  indicted  war 
criminals,  and  (3)  persons  actively  involved  in  obstructing  the  peace 
process.  The  guidelines  also  state  that  donors  should  focus  housing 
projects  on  municipalities  that  allow  significant  minority  returns  and 
should  consult  the  economic  task  force  on  all  projects  over  $10  million 
before  either  approving  them  or  suspending  them  on  noneconomic 
grounds. 

USAID  has  attached  political  conditions  to  its  two  major  economic 
reconstruction  projects — ^the  Bosnian  Reconstruction  Finance  Facility 
program  and  the  Municipal  Infrastructure  and  Services  project— since  the 
programs  started  in  1996.^°  For  example,  usaid  requires  municipal 
authorities  that  want  assistance  under  the  Municipal  Infrastructure  and 
Services  project  to  sign  memorandums  of  understanding  stating  that, 
among  other  things,  (1)  the  people  living  in  the  municipality  agree  to  abide 
by  the  principles  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  will  support  the  return  of 
displaced  people  who  want  to  move  back  to  their  homes  regardless  of 
their  religion  or  ethnic  origin;  (2)  the  municipality  agrees  to  allow  freedom 
of  movement  for  all  persons,  at  all  times,  and  the  police  will  enforce  and 


^^The  guidelines  state  that  humanitarian  assistance,  in  principle,  should  not  be  subject  to 
conditionality. 

^“Congress  has  also  placed  conditions  on  U.S.  assistance.  Specifically,  section  573  of  the  fiscal  year 
1998  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Act  (P.L.  105-118)  required  restrictions  on  assistance  to  any 
country,  entity,  or  canton  providing  sanctuary  to  indicted  war  criminals.  On  December  4, 1997, 
restrictions  were  placed  on  Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  Republika  Srpska  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  determined  they  were  not  taking  necessary  steps  to  apprehend  war  criminals.  The  law  permits 
the  Secretary  to  waive  restrictions  for  programs  that  directly  support  the  implementation  of  the 
Dayton  Agreement  and  its  annexes.  On  December  15, 1997,  the  Secretary  waived  the  restrictions  with 
regard  to  USAID  Municipal  Infrastructure  and  Services,  Bosnian  Business  Development,  and 
Democratic  Reform  programs  in  Republika  Srpska. 
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honor  this  right  under  the  law;  and  (3)  the  municipality  certifies  that  no 
indicted  war  criminal  is  a  member  of  the  municipal  government  or  is 
involved  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  any  project  funded  by  the 
program. 

However,  in  October  1997  and  February  1998,  usaid  officials  stated  that  the 
USAID  mission  does  not  have  the  resources  to  effectively  monitor  the 
assistance  to  ensure  that  municipalities  or  companies  comply  with  the 
provisions  in  the  memorandums.  According  to  the  Mission  Director  in 
Sarajevo,  he  was  unable  to  gain  approval  to  hire  an  additional  staff  person 
to  monitor  compliance  with  the  memorandums.  Instead,  usaid  had 
informal  monitoring  procedures,  relying  on  information  from  its 
contractors.  State’s  refugee  office,  iptf,  ohr,  and  other  international 
monitors.  Although  this  information  was  often  “episodic”  and  varied 
greatly  depending  on  the  source,  this  official  believed  that  by  and  large 
USAID  has  a  fairly  good,  impressionistic  view  of  how  municipalities  are 
doing  in  terms  of  complying  with  conditions  placed  on  assistance. 

This  official  also  said  that  usaid  never  expected  that  the  memorandums 
would  bring  about  a  major  change  in  municipalities;  instead,  they  were 
intended  to  show  at  the  grass-roots  level  that  the  international  community 
would  support  those  who  support  Dayton.  In  some  Republika  Srpska 
municipalities,  such  as  Doboj  and  Bijeyina,  usaid  now  expects  a  good  deal 
of  forward  movement  in  implementing  Dayton  due  to  the  changing 
political  conditions  there. 

A  USAID  official  said  that  monitoring  efforts  are  made  more  difficult  by  the 
lack  of  a  master  list  of  which  municipalities  are  complying  with  the  Dayton 
Agreement,  ohr’s  economic  task  force  had  planned  to  produce  a  list  of  the 
municipalities  that  were  not  complying  with  the  Dayton  Agreement  in 
1997.  However,  as  of  December  1997,  according  to  State  officials,  ohr  had 
not  done  so.  ohr  and  other  officials  told  us  that  the  international  donor 
community  would  request  a  list  from  ohr  during  1998. 

After  the  election  of  the  new,  moderate  Republika  Srpska  government,  the 
U.S.  government  pledged  to  provide  increased  assistance  to  Republika 
Srpska,  However,  human  rights  organizations  have  expressed  concerns 
that  this  assistance  would  be  going  to  municipalities  that  do  not  meet  the 
conditions  of  usaid  memorandums,  particularly  the  condition  related  to 
people  indicted  for  war  crimes.  In  early  Februaiy  1998,  a  usaid  official  said 
that  due  to  a  lack  of  usaid  resources,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  mission 
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to  monitor  the  new  tranche  of  assistance  that  the  U.S.  government  plans  to 
provide  to  the  new  Republika  Srpska  government. 

According  to  usaid,  U.S.  assistance  to  Republika  Sipska  in  1998  is 
estimated  to  be  $60  million  including  $21  million  for  reconstruction 
activities  implemented  as  part  of  the  Municipal  Infrastructure  and  Services 
project  In  the  past,  usaid  has  stated  that  it  would  provide  up  to  one-third 
of  its  total  assistance  for  Bosnia  to  Republika  Sipska  if  the  government 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Dayton  Agreement.  An  additional 
grant  of  $5  million  in  budgetaiy  support  for  the  Republika  Srpska 
government  has  been  signed  with  ohr  to  pay  back-salaries  for  government 
employees;  employees  of  the  Ministries  of  Justice,  Defense,  and  Interior 
will  not  be  paid  with  U.S.  funds.  Other  donors  have  assisted  in  this  effort 
as  well.  According  to  a  usaid  mission  official,  usaid’s  Inspector  General’s 
office  and  the  mission’s  controller  in  Sarajevo  are  working  with  ohr  to 
monitor  this  support. 

In  commenting  on  a  draft  of  this  report,  in  April  1998  usaid  officials  stated 
that  usaid  does  adequately  monitor  existing  assistance  and  will  monitor 
the  new  tranche  of  assistance  to  municipalities  through  on-site  visits  and 
information  provided  by  its  contractors,  the  State  Department’s  refugee 
office,  iPTF,  OHR,  nongovernmental  organizations,  and  other  international 
monitors.  The  mission  plans  to  hire  a  staff  person  dedicated  to  monitoring 
and  recognizes  that  further  monitoring  of  projects  would  necessitate 
additional  staffing. 


Promising  Developments 
in  Applying  Political 
Conditions  to  Economic 
Assistance 


According  to  U.S.  and  other  international  officials,  the  use  of 
conditionality  in  providing  economic  assistance  has  contributed  to  the 
political  split  in  Republika  Srpska  and  supported  the  relatively  moderate 
forces  there  as  they  worked  to  install  a  new,  relatively  moderate 
entity-level  government.  It  has  also  encouraged  some  minority  returns  in 
some  municipalities,  as  discussed  in  chapter  5.  The  use  of  conditionality, 
however,  has  not  yet  affected  the  attitudes  or  actions  of  hard-line  Bosnian 
Serb  and  Croat  political  leaders  in  complying  with  Dayton. 

In  March  1997,  State  and  usaid  officials  told  us  that  some  Bosnian  Serb 
political  leaders,  including  President  Plavsic,  had  shown  a  willingness  to 
accept  economic  assistance  that  includes  conditions  such  as  employing 
multiethnic  work  forces;  however,  there  were  no  tangible  results  in  this 
area  as  of  late  June  because  hard-line  Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders, 
particularly  Karadzic,  were  blocking  every  attempt  of  moderate  Bosnian 
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Serb  political  leaders  to  work  with  the  international  comnxunity.  These 
leaders,  according  to  State,  were  willing  to  accept  conditional  assistance 
because  they  saw  the  growing  gap  in  economic  recovery  between  the 
Federation  and  Republika  Srpska. 

Starting  in  July  1997,  events  in  the  Republika  Srpska  political  crisis 
indicated  that  the  conditioning  of  economic  assistance  contributed  to  the 
political  split  in  Republika  Srpska  Specifically,  the  conditioning  of 
assistance  helped  President  Plavsic  and  the  more  moderate  Bosnian  Serb 
political  leaders  demonstrate  how  the  unwillingness  of  hard-line  leaders  to 
comply  with  the  Dayton  Agreement  was  preventing  Republika  Srpska  from 
receiving  assistance,  thereby  slowing  the  entity’s  economic  recovery  and 
causing  people  to  suffer. 

•  In  July,  State  officials  told  us  that  there  was  increasing  evidence  that 
elected  officials  of  Republika  Srpska  were  under  mounting  political 
pressure  to  make  the  necessary  concessions  to  qualify  for  reconstruction 
assistance.  Specifically,  President  Plavsic  had  just  started  to  move  away 
from  the  more  extreme  sds  leadership  in  Pale.  During  this  time,  Plavsic 
openly  argued  that  these  sds  leaders,  led  by  Karadzic,  were  enriching 
themselves  through  corruption  and  not  complying  with  Dayton;  as  a  result, 
Plavsic  argued,  the  Serb  people  were  being  denied  reconstruction 
assistance. 

•  After  being  elected  on  January  18, 1998,  the  new  Prime  Minister  publicly 
stated  that  he  would  help  promote  returns  of  other  ethnic  groups  to 
Republika  Srpska  and  would  encourage  indictees  to  surrender  to  the  war 
crimes  tribunal,  if  the  international  community  would  provide  economic 
assistance  to  the  new  government. 

Despite  these  promising  developments  and  indications  that  conditioning 
assistance  was  proving  effective  in  encouraging  some  municipalities  to 
accept  returns,  U.S.  and  other  international  officials  told  us  that  ^plying 
conditions  to  economic  assistance  had  not  changed  the  attitudes  of 
hard-line  Bosnian  Serb  and  Croat  political  leaders  and  separatists.  Further, 
it  had  not  resulted  in  Bosnian  Serb  authorities  surrendering  indictees  to 
the  war  crimes  tribunal.  According  to  these  officials,  conditioning 
economic  assistance  has  had  no  impact  on  hard-line  sds  authorities  who 
are  loyal  to  Karadzic  because  they  have  other  sources  of  funding,  for 
example,  smuggling  and  other  illegal  activities.  It  had  not  had  an  impact  on 
hard-line  Bosnian  Croat  authorities  as  well,  because  (1)  they  obtain 
assistance  from  Croatia  and  illegal  activities  and  (2)  the  areas  they  control 
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have  received  relatively  little  international  economic  assistance,  as  those 
areas  were  relatively  undamaged  by  the  war. 
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DOD,  USAID,  and  the  State  Department  provided  written  comments  on  a 
draft  of  this  report,  dod  generally  concurred  with  the  report,  and  usaid 
commented  further  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Bosnia  over  the 
past  year. 

State  commented  that  the  report  acknowledges  and  catalogs  many  of  the 
significant  successes  recorded  over  the  last  year  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Dayton  Agreement  but  does  not  sufficiently  convey  the  momentum, 
hope,  and  prospects  that  the  developments  of  the  last  half  of  1997  and  the 
first  few  months  of  1998  have  brought  to  the  overall  circumstances  in 
Bosnia  In  particular.  State  identified  a  number  of  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  late  spring  of  1997  that  give  cause  for  optimism.  These 
include  the  ability  of  Bosnians  to  move  more  freely  around  the  country, 
further  democratization  and  pluralism  in  the  political  arena,  and  eidvances 
in  arms  control.  Although  State  agreed  that  caution  is  in  order,  it  noted  its 
inclination  to  be  somewhat  more  optimistic  than  the  report. 

While  we  agree  with  State  that  there  is  some  cause  for  optimism  in  Bosnia, 
the  facts,  events,  and  progress  suggest  that  one  may  want  to  view  Bosnia’s 
future  with  greater  caution  than  State  does.  We  believe  that  the  report 
strikes  an  appropriate  balance  in  describing  the  progress  in  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  the  challenges  that  remain.  The  report 
discusses  in  some  detail  the  events  referred  to  by  State  and  specifically 
states  that  the  pace  of  implementing  the  Dayton  Agreement  has 
accelerated. 

However,  as  noted  in  the  Executive  Summary  and  throughout  the  report, 
this  progress  was  achieved  largely  because  of  intense  international 
pressure  and  involvement,  the  momentum  for  continued  progress  is  not 
self-sustaining,  and  conditions  will  have  to  improve  significantly  before 
international  military  forces  could  substantially  draw  down.  It  is  widely 
accepted  in  the  international  community  that,  even  with  the  accelerated 
pace  of  implementing  the  agreement,  it  will  likely  be  some  time  before 
these  conditions  are  realized.  Further,  while  events  in  the  last  half  of  1997 
and  early  1998  give  cause  for  optimism,  more  recent  events  in  March  and 
April  1998 — specifically,  an  increase  in  incidents  of  ethnic  conflict 
associated  with  people  crossing  ethnic  lines  to  visit  or  return  to  their 
prewar  homes — ^illustrate  the  difficulties  that  Bosnians  and  the 
international  community  still  face  in  implementing  key  aspects  of  the 
agreement. 
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DOD,  USAID,  and  State  also  provided  technical  comments,  updated 
information,  and  other  suggestions  that  have  been  incorporated  where 
appropriate,  dod  and  usaid  comments  are  provided  in  appendixes  VIII  and 
IX  respectively.  State  comments  and  our  evaluation  of  them  are  included 
in  appendix  X. 
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This  appendix  contains  fiscal  year  1997  obligation  and  programmatic 
information  on  U.S.  civilian  assistance  programs  to  Bosnia.  These 
programs  are  categorized  into  four  areas;  economic  reconstruction, 
humanitarian  aid,  democracy  and  human  rights  programs,  and  other 
support  for  civilian  organizations  in  the  peace  operation  (see  table  1. 1). 

The  programs  were  funded  and/or  implemented  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (usaid);  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (usia);  the 
Trade  and  Development  Agency;  and  the  Departments  of  State, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Justice,  and  the  Treasury. 
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Table  1.1:  U.S.  Funding  for  Civilian 
Aspects  of  Bosnia  Peace  Operation, 
Fiscal  Year  1997 


Dollars  in  millions 

Program/activity 

Obligations^ 

Economic  reconstruction 

Municipal  infrastructure  and  services 

$66.9 

Reconstruction  finance 

65.3 

Economic  stabilization  and  institution-building'" 

19.9 

Demining 

5.4 

Commercial  opportunities 

1.9 

Subtotal 

159.3 

Humanitarian  assistance 

Food  assistance 

43.9 

Refugee  assistance 

72.3 

Emergency  humanitarian  assistance 

27.1 

Commission  on  the  Missing 

1.5 

Subtotal 

144.8 

Democracy  and  human  rights 

Police  training  and  equipment 

18.4 

War  crimes  tribunal 

12.2 

OSCE  elections  programs® 

14.1 

Democratic  reforms® 

9.6 

Open  Broadcast  Network 

2.4 

Training  and  exchanges 

5.4 

IMET 

0.5 

Human  Rights  Commission 

1.0 

Subtotal 

63.5 

Other  support  for  civilian  activities/  programs 

IPTF  monitors 

71.5 

Office  of  the  High  Representative 

3.9 

OSCE  mission  assessment 

2.4 

USAID  project  design,  planning,  support  and  audit 

4.4 

Subtotal 

82.2 

Total 

$449.8 

Legend 

I MET=  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
IPTF=lnternationai  Police  Task  Force 
OSCE=Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

^USAID’s  support  to  OSCE  for  election  activities  is  generally  included  in  the  democratic  reforms 
category;  however,  agency  officials  have  indicated  that  $1.5  million  of  USAID  funds  were 
specifically  obligated  for  OSCE  eiection  activities. 

‘^Totals  may  differ  due  to  rounding. 
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Economic 

Reconstruction 


Municipal  Infrastructure 
and  Services 


In  fiscal  year  1997,  usaid  obligated  $66.9  million  for  the  Municipal 
Infrastructure  and  Services  program,  which  will  provide  a  total  of 
$182  million  for  the  rehabilitation  of  community  infrastructure  over 
4  years.  This  project  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  return  of  displaced 
persons  and  refugees  to  their  homes  and  reactivate  the  local  economy.  As 
of  the  end  of  September  1997,  this  program  had  approved  93  projects 
totaling  $93.7  million,  generated  approximately  2,500  short-term  jobs,  and 
provided  17,410  people  with  permanent  employment.  In  addition,  to 
strengthen  the  impact  of  usaid  assistance,  municipal  infrastructure 
projects  were  colocated  in  communities  benefiting  from  usaid’s 
reconstruction  finance  loans. 

The  program’s  projects  are  distributed  among  the  power,  transport, 
education,  water,  and  health  sectors.  Its  43  power  projects  totaled 
$60.1  million,  or  64  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of  approved  projects. 
USAID  estimates  that  the  power  repair  projects  will  benefit  more  than 
750,000  people  (about  25  percent  of  Bosnia’s  population)  in  more  than  35 
towns.  In  the  transport  sector,  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  will  benefit 
453,000  residents,  while  the  Tuzla-Brcko-Vinkovci  rail  project  will  affect 
the  country’s  entire  population.  Municipal  water  system  repairs  will 
impact  450,000  people,  and  repair  to  schools  will  benefit  7,300  students. 

Funds  from  this  program  are  also  being  used  for  the  Community 
Infrastructure  Rehabilitation  Project,  implemented  in  partnership  with 
local  officials  and  sfor  soldiers  in  the  U.S.  military  sector.  This  project  is 
designed  to  provide  short-term  employment  for  demobilized  soldiers  and 
other  community  residents,  both  in  the  Federation  and  Republika  Srpska, 
and  to  conduct  high-impact  community  restoration  activities,  such  as 
minor  road  repairs,  school  and  health  clinic  rehabilitation,  and  the  cleanup 
of  war  damage.  At  the  end  of  September  1997,  usaid  had  approved  221  of 
these  projects — 133  in  the  Federation  and  88  in  Republika 
Srpska— totaling  $9.2  million  and  generating  approximately  7,000  jobs.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997,  135  of  these  projects  were  completed. 
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RBCOnstniCtion  Financ©  in  fiscal  year  1997,  usaid  obligated  $65.3  million^  for  the  Bosnian 

Reconstruction  Finance  Facility  Program,^  a  5-year,  $278-million  lending 
program.  The  program’s  main  objective  is  to  help  jump-start  the  economy 
and  increase  the  employment  of  the  general  population,  refugees,  and 
demobilized  soldiers.  As  part  of  these  efforts,  the  program  is  providing 
balance-of-payments  assistance  to  Bosnia  for  needed  imports  and 
quick-disbursing  commercial  credits  to  private  Bosnian  businesses.  This 
program  also  provides  business  consulting  services  covering  financial 
management,  marketing,  and  business  plan  development. 

As  of  October  1997,  this  program  had  approved  140  loans  totaling 
$65.3  million  and  had  disbursed  $49  million.  These  loans  are  expected  to 
provide  employment  to  over  11,000  Bosnians,  including  demobilized 
soldiers  and  women  adversely  affected  by  the  war,  representing  a  mix  of 
ethnic  backgrounds.  The  average  loan  amount  this  year  was  about 
$485,000  for  businesses  such  as  clothes  and  shoe  manufacturing;  baked 
goods,  fruit  juice,  and  dairy  production;  furniture  manufacturing; 
construction;  sawmills;  and  agriculture. 

USAID  also  provides  business  consulting  services  to  Bosnia.  This  activity 
serves  to  augment  the  credit  analysis  performed  by  the  Bosnian 
Reconstruction  Finance  Facility  Program  by  conducting  an  assessment  of 
the  managerial  and  operational  capabilities  of  all  enterprises  requesting 
loans.  These  assessments  support  loan  recommendations  and  identify  key 
areas  for  improving  enterprise  performance.  Using  a  combination  of  local 
professionals  and  resident  foreign  advisers,  business  consulting  provides 
more  in-depth  management  consulting  to  private  Bosnian  enterprises.  As 
of  December  1997,  this  activity  had  conducted  approximately  260 
assessments  and  50  management  consulting  projects,  usaid  estimated  that 
by  September  1998,  about  60  local  professionals  will  have  participated  in 
this  program. 


Economic  Stabilization  usaid  obligated  $19.9  million®  for  economic  stabilization  activities  in  fiscal 

and  Institution-Building  1^97,  of  which  $2.4  million  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury 


^Both  fiscal  year  1996  carryover  obligations  occurring  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  fiscal  year  1997 
obligations  are  included  in  this  figure. 

^e  facility  is  staffed  by  bankers  and  accountants  from  the  United  States  and  provides 
nonconcessional  (market  interest  rate)  loans,  with  repayments  to  be  used  for  further  lending  under  the 
program. 

‘^Both  fiscal  year  1996  carryover  obligations  occurring  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  fiscal  year  1997 
obligations  are  included  in  this  figure. 
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Department  for  its  programs  in  this  category,  usaid  and  the  Treasury 
developed  their  programs  in  collaboration  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  and  the  World  Bank,  which  have  primary  responsibility  for 
economic  stabilization  and  recovery  in  Bosnia. 

USAID’s  assistance  is  designed  to  help  the  government  of  Bosnia  ensure  that 
external  assistance  is  provided  within  a  macroeconomic  framework  of 
sound  monetary  and  fiscal  management.  There  are  six  technical  assistance 
components  to  usaid’s  macroeconomic  stabilization  program; 

•  Macroeconomic  assistance  to  help  the  Bosnian  government  manage  the 
large  balance-of-payments  inflows  from  donor  governments. 

•  Commercial  bank  training  and  advice  for  commercial  bankers  in 
market-oriented  credit  policies,  procedures,  and  operations  as  well  as 
other  critical  financial  services  and  risk  management.  This  program  has 
trained  several  hundred  Bosnian  bankers  and  has  initiated  training  of 
Bosnian  businessmen  on  the  needs  of  bankers.  This  program  is  run  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bosnian  Reconstruction  Finance  Facility. 

•  Bank  supervision  advice  for  operations  and  institutional  development  of 
the  Federation  Banking  Agency. 

•  Assistance  to  Bosnian  businesses  seeking  to  access  Bosnian 
Reconstruction  Finance  Facility  loans  and  other  donor  credit  programs; 
specifically,  helping  them  to  develop  loan  applications  and  business  plans 
and  to  improve  business  operations.  This  program’s  core  vehicle  is  the 
finance  facility’s  business  consulting  services. 

•  Assistance,  in  coryunction  with  the  European  Union,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  customs  training  center  and  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
training  programs  for  Bosnian  customs  officials. 

•  Assistance  to  accelerate  privatization  by  training  Federation  and  cantonal 
officials  in  privatization  strategies  and  enterprise  preparation.  To  date, 
USAID  has  taken  the  lead  in  training  the  Federation  and  cantonal 
privatization  officials,  equipped  both  the  Federation  and  cantonal  offices, 
developed  the  key  privatization  laws  and  helped  get  them  passed,  designed 
and  will  help  execute  the  mass  privatization  programs,  and  helped  write 
the  underlying  regulations  of  the  privatization  program.  The  privatization 
program  also  contains  a  mqjor  public  education  component,  which  is 
crucial  to  allowing  informed  citizen  participation  in  the  privatization 
process  and  to  educating  citizens  on  what  to  expect  with  transition  to  a 
market  economy. 

•  In  fiscal  year  1997,  usaid  also  launched  a  large  legal/regulatory  reform 
project  within  the  economic  stabilization  program.  This  project  allowed 
USAID  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Bosnia  for  developing  the  enabling 
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environment  for  privatization  and  post-privatization  activities.  For 
example,  this  assistance  included  analysis  and  revision  of  current  laws  and 
accounting  principles  to  make  them  consistent  with  international 
standards  in  order  to  facilitate  investment  and  protect  investors. 

•  USAID  also  supported  economic  institutions  in  both  entities,  as  well  as  at 
the  national  level.  These  institutions  include  the  Federation  Banking 
Agency,  Customs  Administration,  Tax  Administration,  and  Privatization 
Agency;  the  Federation’s  cantonal  Privatization  Agencies;  National  Bank 
Republika  Srpska’s  Office  of  Bank  Supervision  and  Regulations;  the 
Republika  Sipska  Customs  Administration;  the  Central  Bank;  and  the 
Ministries  of  Finance. 

The  Treasury’s  Office  of  Technical  Assistance  is  also  helping  the  national 
and  entity  governments,  primarily  the  Federation  Ministry  of  Finance,  in 
the  areas  of  tax,  budget,  debt,  banking,  and  infrastructure  finance.  During 
fiscal  year  1997,  the  Treasury  Department  helped  the  Federation  Ministry 
of  Finance  get  established  and  helped  to  develop  working  relations 
between  the  Bosnian  Croat  Minister,  the  Bosniak  Deputy,  and  their 
respective  staff.  Treasury  tax  advisers  have  been  assisting  the  Federation 
Ministry  of  Finance  in  (1)  writing  tax  law  and  implementing  new  tax 
systems,  (2)  developing  a  revenue  analysis  unit  to  understand  the 
implications  of  tax  law  and  revenue  allocation  for  the  financing  of 
different  levels  of  government,  and  (3)  developing  a  tax  administration 
system.  The  primary  objective  of  the  TVeasury’s  budget  assistance  to  the 
Federation  has  been  to  create  a  transparent  budget  process  by 
(1)  assisting  the  Federation  Ministry  of  Finance  in  devising  the  processes 
and  procedures  for  developing  a  budget  and  techniques  for  budget 
analysis  and  (2)  helping  the  ministry  staff  revise  the  budget  law. 

The  'Treasury’s  role  in  external  debt  has  been  to  give  advice  to  (1)  the 
national  government  as  it  prepares  for  negotiations  on  restructuring 
bilateral  official  and  commercial  debt  and  (2)  the  entities  on 
complementary  procedures  and  laws  to  ensure  that  their  constitutional 
requirement  to  provide  debt  service  is  met.  In  the  banking  sector,  the 
Treasury’s  main  focus  has  been  the  reform  and  privatization  of  the 
banking  system.  The  Department  has  also  provided  technical  assistance  to 
the  national  and  entity  governments  to  support  the  Dayton  Agreement’s 
provisions  for  joint  institutions  to  own,  rebuild,  finance,  and  operate 
certain  mqjor  infrastructure  items.  According  to  Treasury  officials, 
progress  has  recently  been  greatest  in  restoring  rail  communications. 
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Demining 

The  State  Department  obligated  $5.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  for 
demining  efforts.^  These  funds  were  for  (1)  continuation  of  the  U.N.  Mine 
Action  Center,  the  information  clearinghouse  and  training  center  for  mine 
clearance  and  mine  awareness  activities;  (2)  training  and  staffing  mine 
survey  teams;  and  (3)  demining  teams. 

Commercial  Opportunities 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  U.S.  government  obligated  approximately 
$1.9  million  to  support  commercial  opportunities  activities.  The  U.S.  Trade 
and  Development  agency  obligated  $1.78  million  to  assist  Bosnian 
industrial  rehabilitation  efforts  by  funding  feasibility  studies.®  In  fiscal  year 
1997,  the  agency  (1)  hosted  orientation  sessions  of  Bosnian  government 
and  business  to  learn  about  U.S.  technologies  and  to  discuss  investment 
and  commercial  projects,  (2)  provided  training  for  air  traffic  controllers  at 
the  Sarajevo  airport  to  familiarize  them  with  U.S.  traffic  control  equipment 
and  to  facilitate  purchase  of  U.S.  equipment,  and  (3)  provided  technical 
assistance  and  helped  to  revitalize  a  formerly  incapacitated  aluminum 
facility  in  Mostar.  The  agency  also  organized  advisory  programs  and 
missions  to  evaluate  major  infrastructure  sectors  in  Bosnia  based  on 
export  potential  and  U.S.  corporate  interests. 

The  Commerce  Department  obligated  $75,000  in  fiscal  year  1997  to 
support  continued  ejqransion  of  its  Central  and  Eastern  European 

Business  Information  Center’s  Bosnian/Balkan  Reconstruction  Initiative. 
The  initiative  is  to  process  and  distribute  information  on  procurement 
opportunities  to  U.S.  companies  fi-om  reconstruction  projects  through 
operation  of  a  website  and  hotline  service. 

Humanitarian 

Assistance 

Food  Assistance 

usaid’s  Food  for  Peace  office  obligated  a  total  of  $43.9  million  for  food 
assistance  to  Bosnia  in  fiscal  year  1997.  usaid  provided  $23.5  million  in 
food  assistance  through  the  World  Food  Program  and  four  private 
voluntary  organizations  including  the  American  Red  Cross,  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  and  the  Adventist  Development  and  Relief  Agency.  Under  Title  II 
of  Public  Law  480,  Food  for  Peace  provided  $20.4  million  in  foodstuffs. 

'^These  funds  include  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  funds  from  USAID. 
"Includes  fiscal  year  1996  carryover  funds. 
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such  as  wheat,  flour,  vegetables,  cornmeal,  beans,  and  rice,  to  the  people 
of  Bosnia.  These  foodstuffs  were  distributed  to  an  estimated  273,000 
beneficiaries  and  represented  an  estimated  40  percent  of  overall  food 
needs  identified  by  the  World  Food  Program. 

Refugee  Assistance 

The  State  Department’s  Bureau  of  Population,  Migration  and  Refugees 
obligated  $72.3  million  in  grants  to  assist  Bosnian  refugees  and  displaced 
persons.  About  $44  million  of  this  amount  was  provided  to  unhcr,  about 
$8.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  was  provided  to  the  International 

Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  about  $7.5  million  was  provided  to  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  and  the  remaining  $12.2  million  was  provided  to  eight 
other  nongovernmental  organizations  and  the  World  Food  Program. 

Emergency  Humanitarian 
Assistance 

USAID  obligated  $27.1  million  for  emergency  humanitarian  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1997.  Of  this  amount,  usaid’s  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance  spent  $19.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  to  support  emergency 
disaster  relief  activities,  and  usaid’s  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives 
contributed  $7.4  million®  in  other  emergency  assistance  to  Bosnians.  This 
assistance  consisted  of  clothing,  fuel,  food,  health  assistance,  and  other 
critical  items  needed  for  survival  until  economic  recoveiy  activities  take 
hold. 

Commission  on  the 

Missing 

The  State  Department  provided  about  $1.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  to  the 
Commission  on  Missing  Persons  in  the  Balkans.  This  commission  used  the 
funds  to  help  equip  expert  forensic  teams  tasked  with  excavating  and 
identifying  the  remains  of  atrocity  victims,  provide  training  on  exhumation 
techniques,  and  set  up  a  data  base  on  the  missing  in  Srebrenica  About 
20,000  people — 15,000  Bosniaks,  3,000  Serbs,  and  almost  3,000 

Croats — ^were  reported  as  missing  as  late  as  November  1997,  according  to 
a  U.N.  official.  Requests  for  assistance  in  locating  the  missing  are  fielded 
annually  by  the  Commission’s  Working  Group  on  Missing  Persons.  Funds 
were  also  used  to  further  humanitarian  demining  efforts. 

^Both  fiscal  year  1996  carryover  obligations  occurring  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  fiscal  year  1997 
obligations  are  included  in  this  figure. 
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Democracy  and 

Human  Rights 

Police  Training  and 
Equipment 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  U.S.  obligated  about  $18.4  million  to  assist  in 
training  and  equipping  the  local  police  forces  in  Bosnia.  Of  this  amount, 
the  State  Department  obligated  almost  $8.43  million  to  assist  iptf  in 
training  and  equipping  the  local  police  forces  in  Bosnia.^  In  addition,  the 
Justice  Department  obligated  the  remaining  $9.97  million  for  the 
International  Criminal  Investigative  Training  Assistance  Program®  for 
police  training  and  other  assistance  in  Bosnia.  This  assistance  consisted  of 
(1)  human  dignity  and  basic  skills  training,  (2)  model  stations, 

(3)  forensics  equipment  and  training,  (4)  executive  development,  and 
(5)  development  of  the  Federation  Police  Academy. 

War  Crimes  Tribunal 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  State  Department  obligated  $12.2  million  for  the 
war  crimes  tribunal  that  paid  administrative  expenses  for  the  employment 
of  almost  390  support  staff,  judges,  and  prosecutors.  Of  this  amount, 

$6. 1  million  was  in  cash  contributions  for  the  assessed  portion,  and 
another  $6.1  million  in  transferred  credits. 

OSCE  Elections  Programs 

The  United  States  provided  $14.1  million  to  support  osce’s  activities  for 
Bosnia’s  elections  held  in  September  and  November  1997:  the  State 
Department  obligated  $12.6  million  and  usaid  provided  an  additional 
$1.5  million.  Most  of  this  money  went  directly  to  oscb  in  the  form  of  a 
nonearmarked  cash  grants  that  covered  mission  expenses  and  activities 
such  as  ballot  printing,  voter  registration,  support  of  local  election 
commissions,  and  in-kind  contributions  for  U.S  funding  of  election 
monitors.  In  addition,  osce  also  used  the  funds  to  provide  support  to 
strengthen  local  political  parties  and  implemented  voter  education 
programs. 

’^Soitie  of  these  funds  also  went  to  assist  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  in  Croatia,  known  as  the 

U.N.  Transitional  Administration  in  eastern  Slavonia,  in  training  and  equipping  the  new  transitional 
police  force.  State  Department  documents  did  not  allow  us  to  separate  out  these  funds. 

^is  amount  includes  fiscal  year  1996  carryover  funds. 
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Democratic  Reforms 


Open  Broadcast  Network 


In  fiscal  year  1997,  usaid  obligated  a  total  of  $9.6  million®  for  a  variety  of 
democracy  projects  designed,  in  general,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a 
multiethnic  Bosnia  based  on  the  rule  of  law  and  democratic  principles. 
About  $5.5  million  of  this  amount  was  obligated  by  usaid’s  Office  of 
Transition  Initiatives  for  over  200  small  grants  that  directly  supported  100 
civic  groups,  among  them  legal  aid;  private  business;  women,  children,  and 
refugee  advocacy  organizations;  and  indigenous, 
nongovernment-controlled  civil  society  and  media  organizations 
throughout  Bosnia. 

usaid’s  Bureau  for  Europe  and  the  Newly  Independent  States  of  the 
Former  Soviet  Union  also  obligated  about  $4.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1997 
for  democratic  reforms.  These  funds  went  toward  organizations  that 
(1)  helped  develop  political  parties  prior  to  the  elections,  (2)  provided 
voter  and  civic  education,(3)  worked  to  strengthen  independent  media, 

(4)  sought  to  improve  budgetary  and  financial  management  in  the 
Federation’s  cantons  and  municipalities,  and  (5)  helped  to  strengthen  the 
judicial  system.  They  also  paid  for  contract  personnel  who  staffed  osce’s 
election  unit,  including  the  Director  General  position,  which  administered 
and  implemented  the  September  and  November  1997  elections.^® 


The  United  States  obligated  about  $2.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  for 
continuation  of  the  Open  Broadcast  Network.  Of  this  amount,  usaid 
obligated  about  $1.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  to  eiqiand  independent 
media  operations  in  Bosnia.  In  addition,  usia  obligated  about  $1.1  million” 
to  fund  the  Open  Broadcast  Network,  which  was  intended  by  its 
international  donors  to  provide  greater  coverage,  improved  programming, 
and  broader  public  access  to  the  media  than  was  available  under 
government-controlled  programming.  These  funds  were  used  to  expand, 
link,  and  coordinate  Open  Broadcast  Network  operations  with  regional 
bureaus,  fund  local  productions,  and  acquire  a  library  of  off-the-shelf 
programming  to  build  an  audience.  usiA  also  provided  funds  to  expand 
reporting  capabilities  of  the  Open  Broadcast  Network  in  the  Republika 
Srpska  to  set  up  a  regional  eastern  production  center. 


®Both  fiscal  year  1996  carryover  obligations  occurring  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  fiscal  year  1997 
obligations  are  included  in  this  figure. 

^”USAID  included  support  to  OSCE  election  activities  in  the  democratic  reforms  category. 

^^Both  fiscal  year  1996  carryover  obligations  occurring  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  fiscal  year  1997 
obligations  are  included  in  this  figure. 
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Training  and  Exchanges 

The  United  States  obligated  almost  $5.4  million*^  for  training  and 
exchanges  during  fiscal  year  1997.  Of  this  amount,  usia  obligated  about 
$1.4  million  for  training  in  Bosnia  and  in  the  United  States.^®  Programs  in 
this  category  included  the  Ron  Brown  Fellowships  for  graduate  studies; 
internships  in  the  United  States;  international  visitor  programs;  and 
journalist  training  in  Sar^evo,  Tuzla,  and  Banja  Luka  usia  funds  also 
supported  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  and  an  international  civics 
education  project  designed  to  promote  democracy  training  for  Bosnian 
teachers  and  integration  of  democratic  principles  into  school  curriculums. 

USAID  obligated  the  remaining  $4  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  training  and 
exchange  programs.  These  funds  provided  training  to  15  groups  of  272 
participants  in  democratic  institution-building,  fiscal  policy  and  taxation, 
and  infrastructure  building.  Events  funded  included  training  (1)  local  and 
parliamentary  officials  in  U.S.  political  process  and  volunteerism, 
fund-raising,  and  the  role  of  women  in  the  political  process;  (2)  officials  on 
fiscal  federalism,  who  in  turn  trained  additional  officials  on  fiscal 
federalism  in  Bosnia;  and  (3)  93  Bosnians  in  railway,  aviation,  and  water 
and  power  management. 

IMET 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  United  States  provided  about  $500,000  in  imet 
training  for  the  Federation  military. These  funds  paid  for  English 
language  training;  company-grade  officer  training  for  medical,  engineer 
and  infantry  officers;  and  language  instructor  training  in  this  country.  The 
curriculum  focused  on  military  justice,  civil-military  relations,  and  defense 
management. 

Human  Rights  Commission 

The  United  States  provided  $1  million  for  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  usaid  and  the  State  Department  each  obligated  $500,000 
to  support  this  human  rights  institution  which  was  mandated  by  the 

Dayton  Agreement.  These  funds  supported  the  the  Commission's  Human 
Rights  Ombudsperson  and  its  offices  in  Sarajevo  and  Banja  Luka  that 

^^Both  fiscal  year  1996  carryover  obligations  occurring  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  fiscal  year  1997 
obligations  are  included  in  this  figure. 

^^USAID  provided  $920,000  of  this  amount 

^^The  IMET  program  is  jointly  managed  by  the  State  Department  and  the  Dep^tment  of  Defense 
(DOD).  The  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  the  program’s  general  direction,  recommends  funding 
levels  for  congressional  approval,  and  allocates  approved  funds  to  each  country.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  responsible  for  planning  and  implementing  the  program,  including  administration  and 
monitoring,  within  established  funding  levels. 
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receive  complaints  of  human  rights  violations  and  take  action  to  address 
grievances. 

Other  Support  for 

Civilian  Activities/ 

Programs 

IPTF  Monitors 

The  State  Department  provided  over  $71.5  million  to  support  iptp  police 
monitoring  in  Bosnia — $31.7  million^®  in  voluntary  contributions  and 
$39.8  million  for  the  U.S.  assessment  for  the  U.N.  Mission  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  (unmibh).  State’s  voluntary  contributions  went  for  as  many  as 
260  U.S.  police  monitors^®  assigned  to  iptp  in  Bosnia,  including  60  posted 
to  a  new  district  established  in  Brcko,  and  an  additional  50  U.S.  police 
monitors  assigned  to  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  in  eastern  Slavonia. 
The  mjuority  of  the  U.S. -assessed  share  of  unmbh  supported  iptp. 

Office  of  the  High 
Representative 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  State  Department  obligated  $3.9  million  for 
administrative  support  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Representative.  This  office 
was  established  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  parties  in  implementing  the 
Dayton  Agreement  and  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  civilian 
organizations  participating  in  the  peace  operation. 

OSCE  Mission  Assessment 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  State  Department  obligated  $2.4  million  for  the  osce 
mission  assessment  that  covers  the  cost  of  osce’s  human  rights  and  arms 
control  activities. 

USAID  Operating 

Expenses  and  Other  Costs 

USAID  obligated  $4.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  planning,  project  design, 
audit,  and  other  support  for  Bosnia  programs. 

^"This  amount  includes  $21.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  carryover  funds, 

^^According  to  State  Department  officials,  the  number  of  civilian  police  ranged  fi:om  200  to  222  during 
this  period 
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This  appendix  provides  a  chronology  of  events  that  occurred  during  the 
political  crisis  in  Republika  Srpska  from  June  1997  through  Januaiy  1998 
(see  table  11.1).  In  mid-July  1996,  Radovan  Karadzic,  the  leader  of  the  Serb 
Democratic  Party  (sds)  and  an  indicted  war  criminal,  was  forced  by  the 
international  community  to  relinquish  the  offices  of  Republika  Srpska 
President  and  sds  President  and  was  not  allowed  to  run  for  any  office  in 
Bosnia’s  September  1996  elections.  Biljana  Plavsic,  an  sds  executive  and 
hard-line  nationalist,  became  Temporary  Acting  President  of  Republika 
Srpska  immediately  thereafter  and  was  elected  Republika  Sipska 
President  in  September  1996.  In  late  1996  and  early  1997,  there  were  signs 
of  a  growing  rift  between  President  Plavsic  and  Karadzic,  who  retained  the 
support  of  hard-line  sds  members.  Karadzic  and  his  supporters  operated 
from  the  city  of  Pale  in  eastern  Republika  Srpska,  while  President  Plavsic 
was  based  in  the  western  Republika  Srpska  city  of  Barya  Luka,  the  largest 
city  in  the  entity. 


Table  11.1:  Chronology  of  Events  in  Republika  Srpska’s  Political  Crisis,  June  1997-January  1998 

Date 

Event 

June  27, 1997 

Republika  Srpska  President  Biljana  Plavsic  suspends  Interior  Minister  Dragan  Kijac,  a  supporter  of  Radovan 
Karadzic.  This  move  followed  an  attempt  by  Kijac  to  remove  certain  officers  and  units  from  Banja  Luka,  who  were 
believed  to  have  been  involved  in  compiling  a  special  police  investigative  report  on  irregularities  in  the  financial 
operations  of  two  state  companies. 

June  29 

Plavsic  is  detained  at  Belgrade  airport  by  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  police  and  is  subsequently  escorted  to 
Banja  Luka.  She  refused  to  yield  to  demands  that  she  attend  meetings  in  Pale,  the  stronghold  of  SDS  hard-liners. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Plavsic  issues  a  statement  on  television,  warning  that  the  international  community  would  not 
wait  much  longer  for  Republika  Srpska  to  establish  "a  state  of  law,  which  is  the  only  condition  for  survival"  of  a 
separate  Serb  state.  She  vowed  to  use  all  her  constitutional  authority  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  of  the 
international  community  merging  Republika  Srpska  into  a  unified  Bosnia,  which  she  foresaw  if  Bosnian  Serbs 
proved  incapable  of  establishing  order  and  constitutionality  in  their  own  state. 

July  1 

The  SDS  executive  board  calls  on  Plavsic  to  return  to  her  office  in  Pale  or  resign.  Republika  Srpska  state 
television  (SRT)  continues  to  attack  Plavsic. 

July  2 

The  Contact  Group— a  group  consisting  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Russia— expresses  sharp  concern  over  the  politicai  situation  in  Repubiika  Srpska  and  warns  that  unless  the 
situation  is  resolved  peacefully.  Republika  Srpska  risks  even  greater  isolation  from  international  sympathy  and 
assistance. 

July  3 

Plavsic  orders  dissolution  of  the  Republika  Srpska  National  Assembly  (or  parliament),  which  is  controlled  by  the 
SDS,  and  calls  for  new  elections. 

July  4 

The  parliament  begins  a  session  in  defiance  of  Plavsic's  order  for  dissolution. 

July  7 

The  peace  operation's  principal  organizations — the  Office  of  the  High  Representative  (OHR),  the  Stabilization 
Force  (SFOR).  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  the  U.N.  Mission  In  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  (UNMIBH)  and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)— send  a  letter  to  Plavsic, 
copied  to  Krajisnik,  the  Serb  member  of  Bosnia's  collective  Presidency  and  an  SDS  leader.  The  letter 
acknowledged  Plavsic's  decision  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  which  was  deemed  by  the  international  community 
to  be  in  conformity  with  Republika  Srpska's  constitution.  It  also  assured  Plavsic  that  military  activity  in  either  entity 
that  was  not  in  accordance  with  annex  1A  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  would  not  be  tolerated  by  SFOR  and 
concluded  by  assuring  Plavsic  of  their  support  in  her  endeavors  to  implement  the  peace  agreement. 

(continued) 
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Date  Event  _ _ _ _ _ 

July  9-10  Republika  Srpska's  Constitutional  Court  passes  a  ruling,  which  orders  the  suspension  of  all  enactments  and 

actions  by  state  organs,  organizations,  communities,  and  public  high-ranking  officers  in  the  entity,  pending  its 
final  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  Plavsic's  decision  to  dissolve  the  parliament  and  hold  new  elections. 

July  10  British  SFOR  troops  detain  for  the  first  time  a  person  indicted  for  war  crimes,  a  Bosnian  Serb,  and  kill  another  in 

self-defense.  The  operation  took  place  in  Pryedor,  Republika  Srpska, and  was  followed  by  about  3  weeks  of 
low-level  violence  directed  against  the  international  community,  including  SFOR. _ _ 

July  1 9  The  SDS  executive  board  expels  President  Plavsic,  a  member  of  the  board,  from  the  party  and  calls  for  her  to 

resign  from  her  post  as  Republika  Srpska  President  and  to  transfer  her  duties  over  to  the  Vice-President. _ 

July  22  Republika  Srpska  Supreme  Court  rejects  as  "illicit"  a  government  petition  submitted  against  Plavsic  for  her 

decision  to  dissolve  the  parliament  and  call  new  elections.  The  Republika  Srpska  Constitutional  Court  is  to  make 
the  final  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  Plavsic's  decision  by  mid-August. _ _ 

August  1  Council  of  Ministers  session  cancelled  due  to  nonattendance  of  the  Republika  Srpska  delegation. _ 

August  7  SFOR  initiates  new  policy,  within  the  existing  SFOR  mandate,  for  the  control  and  restructuring  of  the  entities' 

Special  police  forces. _ _ _ _ 

August  1 1  SFOR  troops  surround  Republika  Srpska  special  police  force  premises  in  a  settlement  near  Banja  Luka. _ 

August  12  SFOR  troops  inspect  five  Bosnian  Serb  special  police  bases  in  Pale  following  the  decision  to  ciamp  down  on 

units  that  are  suspected  of  being  a  paramilitary  force. _ 

August  15  The  Republika  Srpska  Constitutional  Court  announces  its  decision  that  Plavsic's  July  3  decisions  to  dissolve 

parliament  and  call  early  elections  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  Republika  Srpska  constitution.  On  August  21 ,  a 
Constitutional  Court  judge  viewed  as  loyal  to  Plavsic  states  publicly  that  he  was  beaten  and  intimidated  to 
prevent  hina  from  voting. 


Plavsic  forms  her  own  political  party,  the  Serb  People's  Union  (SNS). 


August  1 7 

Special  police  forces  loyal  to  Plavsic  take  over  the  Banja  Luka  civilian  police  headquarters,  the  public  security 
center.  The  International  Police  Task  Force  (IPTF),  supported  by  SFOR.  enters  and  inspects  the  public  security 
center  in  response  to  Plavsic's  charges  about  its  human  rights  abuses  and  undemocratic  activity,  including 
illegal  surveillance.  Sometime  later,  Plavsic  gains  control  of  public  security  centers  in  Prijedor  and  Mrkonjic  Grad, 
as  well  as  over  one  municipal  station  under  the  DoboJ  public  security  center. 

August  18 

Plavsic  rejects  the  Constitutional  Court  ruling  that  overturned  her  decision  to  dissolve  parliament. 

August  19 

New  Plavsic-appointed  Banja  Luka  Police  Chief  arrested  by  pro-Pale  security  men,  released  later  in  the  day. 

August  22 

The  High  Representative  writes  to  Krajisnik  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  SRT  board  of  directors  expressing 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  international  community  with  SRT's  continual  instances  of  deliberate  misinformation, 
inflammatory  commentary,  insulting  language,  and  highly  biased  reporting. 

August  23 

Marko  Pavic  accepts  post  of  Republika  Srpska  Interior  Minister  offered  by  Plavsic.  Republika  Srpska  government 
cuts  off  relations  with  Plavsic  and  maintains  own  interior  ministry  that  controls  police  in  six  of  nine  public  security 
centers. 

August  24 

The  Banja  Luka  studio  of  SRT  begins  broadcasting  independent  programming  from  Mount  Kozara  transmitter, 
while  at  the  same  time  limiting  SRT-Pale  broadcasts  to  the  Banja  Luka  region. 

August  25 

The  scheduled  session  of  Bosnia's  collective  Presidency  is  not  held  due  to  absence  of  Krajisnik,  the  Serb 
member  of  the  Presidency  and  an  SDS  leader.  The  Fligh  Representative  states  that  Republika  Srpska  authorities 
could  face  sanctions  as  the  obstructing  party  on  important  issues  such  as  citizenship  and  passport  laws  and 
ambassadors.  Sanctions  under  consideration  include  denial  of  passports  and  visas  to  the  Serb  member  of  the 
Presidency. 
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Date 

Event 

August  27-28 

Pro-Plavsic  police  fail  in  their  attempt  to  take  over  the  Doboj  public  security  center.  SFOR  fires  a  warning  shot  at 
Bosnian  Serb  police  near  Doboj  but  denies  taking  over  a  Serb  television  transmitter.  Seven  Serbs  arrested  for 
takeover  of  a  television  transmitter  near  Doboj.  Two  bomb  explosions  were  reported  at  the  offices  of  the 
independent  journal,  "Alternativa,"  in  Doboj.  and  inside  offices  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  first  such  attack  in 
months. 

August  28 

Pro-Plavsic  police  fail  in  their  attempt  to  take  over  Brcko  and  Bjjeljina  police  stations,  as  rival  factions  also 
compete  for  television  and  radio  towers  and  control  over  movements  in  the  areas.  Violence  erupts  in  Brcko  when 
crowds  of  200-300  people  began  throwing  rocks,  bottles,  and  sticks  at  SFOR  troops  and  other  members  of  the 
international  community.  SFOR  fires  several  warning  shots  as  a  deterrent.  During  the  day,  the  crowd  grows  in 
size  and  the  potential  for  violence  increases  significantly.  The  situation  is  exacerbated  by  Republika  Srpska 
media,  including  SRT  radio,  misreporting  incidents,  claiming  that  SFOR  was  trying  to  occupy  police  stations,  and 
attempting  to  incite  the  population  to  commit  violent  acts  against  the  international  community,  particularly 
unarmed  IPTF  monitors  and  SFOR  troops.  As  the  crowd  increases,  SFOR  soldiers  are  forced  to  use  tear  gas  to 
deter  further  use  of  Molotov  cocktails  and  to  reduce  the  threat  to  their  forces.  At  the  request  of  the  United 

Nations,  SFOR  assists  in  the  evacuation  of  IPTF  personnel  from  the  town.  The  violence  results  in  injuries  to  three 
Serbs,  two  SFOR  soldiers,  and  an  IPTF  monitor,  as  well  as  severe  damage  to  the  IPTF  station.  After  this  incident. 
Pale  consolidates  its  control  over  Brcko  police. 

August  30 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  High  Representative,  the  North  Ahantic  Council  authorizes  SFOR  to  shut  down 
media  whose  output  is  in  persistent  and  blatant  violation  of  the  spirit  or  letter  of  Dayton  Agreement,  in 
accordance  with  the  Sintra  declaration  of  May  1997,  The  council  reaffirms  that  SFOR  would  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  necessary  measures,  including  the  use  of  force,  against  media  inciting  attacks  on  SFOR  or  other  international 
organizations. 

September  1-2 

SFOR  takes  over  Udrigovo  transmitter  in  eastern  Republika  Srpska.  A  crowd  of  about  250  people  menaces 
troops  with  sticks  and  rocks  in  an  attempt  to  force  them  to  leave  the  site.  In  order  to  disperse  the  crowd,  SFOR 
deploys  a  single  canister  of  tear  gas.  Krajisnik  reaches  an  agreement  with  the  Principal  Deputy  High 
Representative  and  the  SFOR  Commander  that  calls  for  Pale-controlled  SRT  to  curb  inflammatory  reporting. 

SFOR  would  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  transmitter  site  to  secure  the  facility  and  ensure  it  would  not  be  used  to 
incite  violence  against  SFOR  or  the  international  community.  The  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Commander  of 
SFOR's  Multinational  Division  (North),  the  SRT  Editor-In-Chief,  and  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Interior. 

September  8-9 

On  September  8, 1997,  SDS  buses  in  large  numbers  of  people  from  throughout  Republika  Srpska,  including 
police  from  eastern  Bosnia,  for  an  SDS  rally  in  Banja  Luka.  Based  on  evidence  presented  by  the  Banja  Luka 

Chief  of  Police,  the  Principal  Deputy  High  Representative  determines  that  the  buses  contained  people  intending 
to  provoke  disorder  and  possible  violence  and  requests  SFOR  assistance  in  inspecting  and  turning  back  buses 
deemed  as  a  threat.  The  day  after  the  rally,  senior  hard-line  SDS  members  and  their  security  personnel,  including 
some  with  special  police  identification  cards,  are  blockaded  in  a  Banja  Luka  hotel  by  pro-Plavsic  police  and  a 
crowd  of  local  residents  until  the  Principal  Deputy  High  Representative  and  SFOR  soldiers  assist  the  majority  of 
the  pro-Pale  group  in  safely  leaving  the  hotel.  The  remaining  members  of  the  group— including  Krajisnik  and  the 
Pale  Minister  of  Interior,  Kijac— decline  SFOR's  offer  of  assistance  and  are  verbally  assaulted  and  pelted  with 
eggs  and  stones  by  the  pro-Plavsic  crowd  upon  leaving  the  hotel. 

September  13-14 

Municipal  elections  are  held  throughout  Bosnia.  SDS  wins  about  28  percent  of  the  vote,  down  from  about  52 
percent  of  the  vote  during  the  September  1 996  elections.  The  combined  Serb  opposition,  excluding  SNS,  wins 
about  30  percent  of  the  vote,  and  Federation-based  parties  win  about  26  percent.  (SNS  was  formed  too  late  to 
run  in  the  municipal  election.) 

September  15 

European  Union  foreign  ministers  act  on  a  proposal  from  the  High  Representative  and  suspend  granting  visas  for 
Krajisnik;  Boro  Bosic.  co-Premier  on  Bosnia's  Council  of  Ministers;  as  we!!  as  Spasoje  Albijanic,  Bosnia's  Minister 
of  Communications  and  Civil  Affairs;  and  Gavro  Bogie,  Bosnia's  Deputy  Minister  for  External  Trade  and  the 
Economy,  both  of  whom  are  Serbs. 
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September  16-26 

UNMIBH  finalizes  the  Republika  Srpska  police  restructuring  agreement,  dated  September  16, 1997.  On 
September  24,  the  pro-Pale,  Republika  Srpska  Prime  Minister  accepts  all  of  the  conditions  contained  in  the 
agreement  for  SDS-controlled  police.  The  next  day,  President  Plavsic  sends  a  letter  to  UNMIBH  indicating  that 
restructuring  of  police  could  begin.  On  September  26,  the  U.N.  Special  Representative  to  the  Secretary  General, 
the  head  of  UNMIBH,  announces  that  agreement  was  reached  with  Republika  Srpska  authorities  on  police 
restructuring. 

September  24 

Plavsic  and  Krajisnik  meet  with  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia's  President  Milosevic.  They  decide  to  hold 
Republika  Srpska  parliamentary  elections  on  November  15, 1997,  under  OSCE  monitoring,  and  agree  that  news 
programs  would  be  broadcast  daily  from  studios  in  Pale  and  Banja  Luka  alternatively. 

September  28 

SRT-Pale  broadcasts  a  "grotesque  distortion”  of  a  press  conference  by  the  Prosecutor  of  the  International 

Criminal  Tribunal  for  the  Former  Yugoslavia  (war  crimes  tribunal)  in  violation  of  the  September  2  agreement  with 
SFOR.  The  broadcast  includes  editorial  comments  that  depict  Radovan  Karadzic  and  Ratko  Mladic  (the  two 
highest-ranking  war  crimes  indictees)  as  national  heroes,  as  well  as  accusations  that  the  war  crimes  tribunal  Is  a 
political  instrument  against  the  Serbs. 

October  1 

SFOR  occupies  and  controls  four  SRT-Pale  transmitters  at  Udrigovo,  Duge  Njive,  Trebevic,  and  Leotar,  as 
requested  by  the  High  Representative  and  authorized  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 

Secretary  General  and  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

October  7 

The  High  Representative  sends  a  letter  to  Krajisnik  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  SRT-Pale  board  of 
directors,  outlining  a  series  of  criteria  for  SRT's  restructuring,  prerequisites  for  resuming  SRT-Pale  broadcasts. 

The  Banja  Luka  studio  is  sustaining  programming  output  for  SRT  while  the  Pale  studio's  access  is  curtailed. 

October  16-17 

SRT-Pale  is  back  on  the  air  in  defiance  of  an  international  ban. 

October  18 

SFOR  takes  over  a  fifth  transmitter  at  Veliki  Zep,  near  Han  Pijesak,  and  discovers  upon  inspecting  the  site  that  the 
transmitter  had  been  tampered  with  and  vital  parts  removed.  Even  though  he  denies  having  taken  the  stolen 
transmitter  pieces,  Krajisnik  makes  clear  to  the  Internationa!  community  over  the  next  few  days  that  he  is  In  a 
position  to  hand  them  back  if  he  chooses.  The  sabotage  results  in  30  percent  of  Republika  Srpska's  population 
receiving  blank  screens  on  the  SRT  channel. 

October  1 9 

U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft.  Commando  Solo,  starts  broadcasting  to  SRT  receivers  explaining  that  normal  service  was 
cut  when  a  key  transmitter  at  Veliki  Zep  was  sabotaged. 

October  20 

Bomb  destroys  SRT  local  transmitter  in  Bijeljina.  The  international  community  believes  it  is  likely  that  SRT-Pale 
carried  out  the  explosion. 

October  21 

OSCE  announces  that  Republika  Srpska  parliamentary  elections  will  be  concluded  by  November  23, 1997. 

October  30 

SRT-Banja  Luka  television  signal  in  eastern  Republika  Srpska  is  restored  by  SFOR  via  satellite  links. 

November  3 

SRT-BanJa  Luka  agrees  to  fully  restructure  in  accordance  with  OHR  proposals  and  internationally  recognized 
standards  of  broadcasting  and  Journalism. 

November  10 

SFOR  seizes  control  of  and  then  decertifies  a  Republika  Srpska  special  police  unit  in  Doboj.  SFOR  took  this 
action  in  response  to  the  actions  of  Republika  Srpska  special  police  on  September  8  and  9. 1997,  in  Banja  Luka, 
and  the  subsequent  failure  of  Krajisnik  to  explain  them. 

November  22-23 

Parliamentary  elections  held  with  70-percent  voter  turnout. 

December  7 

OSCE  announces  provisional  results  of  the  parliamentary  elections.  SDS  loses  majority,  going  from  45  (of  83) 
seats  to  24  seats.  Plavsic's  party,  SNS,  wins  1 5  seats. 

December  27 

Plavsic  proposes  Miaden  Ivanic  as  the  next  Prime  Minister  of  Republika  Srpska. 

January  12,  1998 

Republika  Srpska  parliament  reelects  an  SDS  member  as  its  President  but  fails  to  elect  a  new  Prime  Minister. 

January  13 

Bosnian  Serb  leaders  in  Pale  begin  operating  a  new  television  station.  Although  the  station  is  registered  as  a 
private  company.  Pale's  Information  Minister  is  its  director  and  most  staff  are  former  employees  of  SRT-Pale. 
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January  16  The  High  Representative  writes  a  letter  protesting  an  interview  given  by  Republika  Srpska  Prime  Minister 

Kiickovic,  an  SDS  member,  in  which  he  spoke  about  the  need  to  "remove"  certain  individuals  to  ensure  the  unity 
of  Republika  Srpska  police.  He  requests  that  Kiickovic  not  be  allowed  to  hold  any  public  office  in  Republika 
Srpska  or  be  a  candidate  in  Bosnia’s  September  1998  elections  and  that  criminal  proceedings  be  initiated 
against  him. 

Mladen  Ivanic  resigns  from  his  post  as  Republika  Srpska  Prime  Minister-designate  after  failing  to  secure  the 
backing  of  SDS  and  other  hard-line  Serb  nationalist  members  of  the  Republika  Srpska  parliament. _ 

January  1 8  Serb  opposition  and  Federation-based  political  parties  in  the  Republika  Srpska  parliament  elect  by  one  vote  a 

new,  relatively  moderate  government  after  hard-liners  walked  out  in  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the  proceedings. 
Milorad  Dodik  is  elected  Prime  Minister,  is  given  a  mandate  to  form  a  government,  and  announces  his  intent  to 
comply  with  the  Dayton  Agreement.  The  international  community,  including  SFOR,  support  the  first  meetings  of 
the  new  parliament  and  transition  to  the  new  government  through  political  and  military  means;  for  example, 
following  the  election  of  the  new  government,  SFOR  increases  patrols  and  establishes  observation  posts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Republika  Srpska  government  offices  in  and  around  Pale. _ _ 


January  22 

U.S.  SFOR  troops  in  Bijeljina  detain  a  Bosnian  Serb  indicted  for  war  crimes  and  surrender  him  to  the  war  crimes 
tribunal. 

January  31 

Republika  Srpska  parliament  meets  in  Banja  Luka,  swears  in  the  new  government,  and  votes  to  move  the  seat  of 
the  government  from  Pale  to  Banja  Luka. 

Sources:  OHR,  OSCE,  and  NATO  documents:  interviews  with  UNMIBH.  IPTF,  and  SFOR  officials. 
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This  appendix  provides  details  on  the  status  of  the  U.S.-led  international 
program  to  train,  equip,  and  integrate  the  Bosniak  and  Bosnian  Croat 
militaries  into  a  unified  Federation  Army  (see  table  III.l).  The  program 
remains  a  key  element  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  establish  a  stable  militaiy 
balance  in  the  region  and  sustain  a  secure  environment  in  Bosnia. 

As  of  April  1998,  the  total  pledges  and  contributions  to  the  train  and  equip 
program  was  about  $389  million,  including  $109.1  million  from  the  United 
States,  with  14  countries  pledging  cash,  equipment,  training,  or  other 
support.^  The  United  States  and  10  other  countries  provided  at  least 
$236.9  million  in  equipment,  training  and  other  in-kind  donations.  In 
addition,  five  countries  have  donated  $152  million  in  cash  to  the  program: 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Brunei,  and  Malaysia. 
According  to  State  Department  officials,  the  amount  of  cash  contributed 
by  each  country  is  confidential. 


^Morocco  pledged  to  support  the  program  in  1996,  but  it  has  yet  to  specify  the  amount  and  type  of 
support  it  would  contribute. 
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Table  III.I:  Train  and  Equip  Pledges  and  Contributions,  by  Country,  as  of  April  1998 

Dollars  in  millions 


In-kind  Donations^ 

Donor 

Value 

Heavy  weapons 

Light  weapons 

Training  &  other 

Status 

United  States 

$100.0  drawdown 
authority‘s 

45  M-60  tanks 

80  M-113  armored 
personnel  carriers 

15  UH-1H  helicopters 

840  AT-4  light 
anti-tank  weapons 

46,100  M-16  assault 
rifles 

1,000  M-60  machine 
guns 

Combat  simulation 
systems 

2.332  radios 

4.100  field  phones 

1 68  generators 

Binoculars 

Uniforms 

Maps 

Manuals 

Heavy  armstraining 
begun 

Light  arms  distributed 

UH-IHs  in  Germany 
for  training 

$7.68  EDA'^ 

126  155mm  towed 
howitzers  (10  to  be 
used  for  spare  parts) 

Camouflage  screens 

Minefield  marking 
sets 

Tank  ammunition 

Howitzers  delivered 
November  1997 

Remainder  not  yet 
delivered 

$1.40IMET‘‘ 

FY  96-98  funding  for 
English  instructor  and 
officer  training 

34  officers  trained  in 
United  States 

United 

Arab 

Emirates  (UAE) 

$120,0 

51  AMX-30  tanks 

31  Panhard  AML-90 
armored 
reconnaissance 
vehicles 

Artillery  training 
provided  in  UAE 

Equipment  in  storage 
in  Bosnia 

1 1  M3  Panhard 
transports 

36  105mm  howizters 

Egypt 

$3.8 

10  T-55  tanks® 

12  M59  130mm  field 
guns 

Officer  training  in 
Egypt 

Artillery  delivered 
December  1996; 

Tanks  delivered 
October  1997 

12  D-30  122mm 
howitzers 


18  ZU-23  anti-aircraft 
guns 

(continued) 
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Federation  Army 


Dollars  in  millions 

In-kind  Donations^ 

Donor 

Value 

Heavy  weapons 

Light  weapons 

Training  &  other 

Status 

Turkey 

$2.0 

10T-55  tanks® 

1,000  HK33  rifles 

TOO  RPG-7  grenade 
launchers 

500  soldiers  provided  Weapons  delivered 
tank  and  artillery 

training  in  Turkey  Training  ongoing 

Malaysia 

$0.8' 

Officer  training  in 
Malaysia 

Training  completed 

Jordan 

Not  available^ 

18  trainers  in  Bosnia 
for  M-113  instruction 

Training  ongoing 

Indonesia 

$2.0 

32  trainers  in  Bosnia 
for  medical,  engineer 
training 

Training  completed 

Pakistan 

Not  available^ 

M-113.  UH-1H 
maintenance  training 

Training  not  yet 
started 

Germany*^ 

Not  available^ 

M-113.  UH-1H 
training  in  Germany 

Training  not  yet 
started 

Qatar 

Not  available9 

25  AMX-10  armored 
personnel  carriers 

Maintenance  training 
in  Qatar 

Training  ongoing 

Bangladesh 

Not  available^ 

Officer  training  in 
Bangladesh 

Training  ongoing 

Totals 

$236.9 

""In  addition,  the  $152  million  in  cash  donations  have  been  used  to  (1)  purchase  532  trucks  and 
trailers,  36  multiple-launch  rocket  systems:  (2)  fund  the  MPRI  contracts;  (3)  purchase  spare  parts 
and  ammunition:  and  (4)  fund  the  manufacturing  of  51  artillery  pieces,  50,000  kevlar  helmets,  and 
other  equipment  within  the  Federation. 

‘'Congress  authorized  the  transfer  of  up  to  $100  million  in  DOD  equipment  stocks  and  services  to 
the  government  of  Bosnia  in  Public  Law  104-107,  section  540,  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  State 
Department  and  DOD  refer  to  this  as  "drawdown  authority."  As  of  December  1997.  $8.44  million  in 
drawdown  funding  was  not  yet  allocated,  according  to  DOD  figures. 

‘'Excess  Defense  Articles  Program.  DOD  provides  these  articles  under  section  516  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2321j). 

‘^IMET  program,  fiscal  years  1996-1998.  The  fiscal  year  1998  IMET  budget  for  Bosnia  is  $650,000. 

®Egypt  and  Turkey  provided  these  tanks  as  donations  in  addition  to  their  original  pledges. 

‘Malaysia  used  part  of  its  donated  funds  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  this  training. 

^Several  donors  did  not  place  a  monetary  value  on  some  or  all  of  their  in-kind  donations. 

“Germany  is  providing  helicopter  pitot,  helicopter  maintenance,  and  armored  vehicle 
maintenance  training  as  part  of  its  own  bilateral  assistance  program  with  the  Federation. 
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USIA  Polling  Data  on  Opinions  That 
Bosnia’s  Ethnic  Groups  Hold  of  Each  Other 


Since  the  signing  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  in  December  1995,  usia  has 
fielded  a  series  of  public  opinion  polls  in  Bosnia,  usia  analyses  are  based 
on  responses  from  people  belonging  to  the  principal  ethnic  group  in  each 
of  the  following  sampling  areas:  Republika  Srpska;  predominately 
Croatian  regions  of  Bosnia;  and  predominately  Bosniak^  areas  of  Bosnia. 
Nineteen  times  out  of  20,  results  from  samples  of  similar  size  to  usia 
samples  will  differ  by  no  more  than  4  percentage  points  in  either  direction 
from  what  would  be  found  if  it  were  possible  to  interview  every  Bosnian 
Serb  in  Republika  Srpska,  every  Bosniak  in  Bosniak-dominated  areas  of 
the  country,  and  eveiy  Bosnian  Croat  in  Croat-dominated  areas  of  the 
country.  The  following  figures  present  some  results  from  these  polls  on 
opinions  that  Bosnia’s  three  m^or  ethnic  groups  hold  of  each  other  (see 
figs.  IV.  1-6). 


^USIA  data  show  results  for  “Bosnian  Muslims,”  not  Bosniaks.  For  puiposes  of  this  report,  we  have 
used  the  terms  synonymously. 
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Figure  IV.3:  Bosnian  Croat  Opinion  of 
Bosniaks,  December  1995  Through 
January  1998 


Figure  IV.4:  Bosnian  Croat  Opinion  of 
Bosnian  Serbs,  December  1995 
Through  January  1998 
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Appendix  V _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Returns  of  Bosnian  Refugees  and  Internally 
Displaced  People  in  1996  and  1997 


This  appendix  provides  detailed  information  on  the  status  of  Bosnia’s 
refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons.  Table  V.l  contains  information 
on  the  number  and  location  of  refugees  that  still  remain  abroad.  The 
majority  of  refugees  reside  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Germany.  Tables  V.2  and  V.3  show  the  number  of  refugees  and  internally 
displaced  persons,  respectively,  returning  to  the  Federation,  by  canton, 
and  Republika  Srpska  in  1996-97.  Table  V.4  calculates  the  total  number  of 
refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons  that  returned  home  in  1996-97. 


Table  V.1:  Bosnian  Refugees  In  Host  Countries,  as  of  December  1, 1997 

Persons  without  durable 

Current  location 

Persons  with  durable  solutions^ 

solutions 

Projected  returnees  in  1998^^ 

Australia 

0 

N/A 

Austria 

8,300 

2,000-4,000 

Belgium 

4,736 

1,533 

800 

Canada‘S 

47,578 

0 

N/A 

Croatia 

178,748 

77,091 

20.000-40,000 

Czech  Republic 

5,240 

0 

N/A 

Denmark 

21,421 

1,352 

400 

Finland 

1,350 

0 

N/A 

France 

7,606 

7,400 

N/A 

Federal  Republic  of 

4,381 

294,006 

20,000-40,000 

Yugoslavia 

Romania 

1,489 

3,500 

N/A 

Germany'^ 

125,000 

220,000 

80,000-120,000 

Greece 

3,750 

250 

N/A 

Hungary 

2,254 

946 

200 

Ireland 

1,062 

20 

N/A 

Italy 

926 

9,285 

N/A 

Liechtenstein 

225 

171 

N/A 

Luxembourg 

1,443 

30 

N/A 

Netherlands 

18,440 

6,293 

N/A 

New  Zealand 

146 

0 

N/A 

Norway 

12,885 

0 

2,000 

Slovak  Republic 

2,400 

0 

N/A 

Slovenia 

27,500 

5,929 

N/A 

Spain 

N/A 

2,000 

N/A 

Sweden 

58,400 

3,100 

1,000 

Switzerland 

12,449 

11,658 

8,000 

Turkey 

3,060 

940 

N/A 

(continued) 
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Current  location 

Persons  with  durabie  solutions® 

Persons  without  durable 
solutions 

Projected  returnees  in  1998*^ 

United  Kingdom® 

4,646 

3,165 

200 

United  States 

64,400 

0 

N/A 

Total 

712,575 

611,969 

134,600- 

216,600 

Legend 

N/A  =  Not  available 

^Includes  humanitarian/refugee  status,  other  resident  status,  resettlement,  and  repatriation. 

^These  figures  are  based  on  projections  made  available  by  countries  hosting  refugees  from 
Bosnia  as  well  as  on  UNHCR  estimates. 

“^This  figure  records  the  number  of  persons  from  the  former  Yugoslavia  granted  Canadian  landed 
immigrant  status  from  1992  until  the  end  of  November  1997.  Although  the  largest  component 
within  this  number  consists  of  citizens  from  Bosnia,  the  figure  includes  immigrants  from  other 
countries  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

‘^UNHCR  estimates. 

®Not  including  figures  prior  to  1996.  All  nationals  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Source:  UNHCR  data. 


Table  V.2:  Repatriation  of  Refugees  to  Bosnia  in  1996  and  1997 

Federation  (canton) 

1996 

1997® 

Total 

Una  Sana 

22,885 

22,900 

45,785 

Posavina 

8,432 

16,900 

25,332 

Tuzla-Podrinje 

5,695 

11,000 

16,695 

Zenica-Doboj 

2,896 

7,300 

10,196 

Gorazde 

682 

3,700 

4,382 

Central  Bosnia 

2,002 

7,600 

9,602 

Neretva 

761 

7.800 

8,561 

West  Herzegovina 

6 

400 

406 

Sarajevo 

29,000 

30,500 

59,500 

West  Bosnia 

4,924 

3,550 

8,474 

Unknown  destination 

2,831 

0 

2,831 

Subtotal 

80,114 

111,650 

191,764 

Republika  Srpska 

7,925 

8,700 

16,625 

Total 

88,039 

120,350 

208,389 

^As  of  December  1 997 


Source:  UNHCR  data. 
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Table  V.3:  Displaced  Persons  Who  Returned  Home  in  1996  and  1997 

Federation  (canton) 

1996 

1997® 

Total 

Una  Sana 

36,993 

350 

37,343 

Posavina 

883 

3,500 

4,383 

Tuzla-Podrinje 

16,891 

13,600 

30,491 

Zenica-Doboj 

4,614 

1,000 

5,614 

Gorazde 

1,558 

500 

2,058 

Central  Bosnia 

29,279 

6,000 

35,279 

Neretva 

257 

3.000 

3,257 

West  Herzegovina 

0 

10 

10 

Sarajevo 

12,165 

24,200 

36,365 

West  Bosnia 

273 

1,000 

1,273 

Subtotai 

102,913 

53,160 

156,073 

Republika  Srpska 

61,854 

5.200 

67,054 

Totai 

164,767 

58,360 

223,127 

^As  of  December  1 997 


Source:  UNHCR  data. 


Table  V.4:  Total  Returns  in  1996  and  1997 

Entity/returnees 

1996 

1997 

Totai 

Federation 

Refugees 

80,114 

111,650 

191,764 

Displaced  persons 

102,913 

53,160 

156,073 

Subtotal 

183,027 

164,810 

347,837 

Republika  Srpska 

Refugees 

7,925 

16,625 

Displaced  persons 

61,854 

5,200 

67,054 

Subtotal 

69,779 

13,900 

83,679 

Total  Bosnia 

Refugees 

88,039 

120,350 

208,389 

Displaced  persons 

164.767 

58,360 

223,127 

Totai 

252,806 

178,710 

431,516 

Source:  Calculated  from  UNHCR  data. 
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Bosnia’s  Priority  Reconstruction  and 
Recovery  Program  for  1996  and  1997 


Bosnia’s  Priority  Reconstruction  and  Recovery  Program  is  providing  the 
framework  for  simultaneously  carrying  out  economic  reconstruction,  the 
development  of  governmental  structures,  and  the  transition  from  socialism 
to  a  market  economy.  The  three  main  objectives  are  to  (1)  provide 
sufficient  financial  resources  to  initiate  a  broad-based  rehabilitation 
process  that  will  jump-start  economic  recovery  and  growth;  (2)  strengthen 
and  rebuild  government  institutions;  and  (3)  support,  in  parallel,  the 
transition  to  a  market  economy. 


Donor  Pledges, 
Commitments,  and 
Funds  Expended 


In  1996,  59  donor  countries  and  organizations  pledged  $1.9  billion  and 
committed  $2.04  billion  in  support  of  the  reconstruction  effort  in  Bosnia. 
According  to  an  April  1998  report  by  the  World  Bank  and  the  European 
Commission,  during  1997, 31  of  the  program’s  original  donors  pledged  an 
additional  $1.24  billion,  of  which  $1.22  billion  was  committed  toward 
Bosnia’s  reconstruction.  As  of  December  31, 1997,  the  1996-97  combined 
donor  pledge  was  $3.14  billion,  and  the  combined  commitments  totaled 
$3.26  billion. 

The  largest  individual  donor  is  the  European  Commission,  committing  a 
total  of  $698.64  million,  followed  by  the  United  States  ($528.79  million), 
the  World  Bank  ($522.60  million),  Japan  ($212.30  million),  the  Netherlands 
($175.80  million),  Italy  ($103.00  million),  and  the  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  ($98.06  million).  These  top  seven  donors 
accounted  for  $2.34  billion,  or  72  percent,  of  the  1996-97  committed  funds. 

Over  the  program’s  first  2  years,  an  estimated  $1.7  billion — 52.3  percent  of 
the  total  committed  funds — ^had  been  expended,  that  is,  spent  on  the 
ground.^  The  United  States  expended  more  funds  than  any  other  donor 
during  this  period,  about  $347.5  million,  or  66  percent  of  U.S. 
commitments,  followed  by  the  European  Commission  with  $318.16  million 
(46  percent  of  European  Commission  commitments)  and  the  World  Bank 
with  $281.60  million  (54  percent  of  World  Bank  commitments).  (See  table 
VI.  1.) 


^Funds  expended  represent  (1)  actual  expenditures  made  against  works,  goods,  and  service  contracts; 
(2)  the  value  of  assistance  delivered  in  kind;  and  (3)  balance  of  payments  support.  The  definition  of 
funds  expended  does  not  include  advances  made  to  implementing  agencies  for  future  payments  to 
suppliers. 
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Table  VI.1:  Donor  Pledges  and  Commitments  for  Bosnia’s  Reconstruction  Program  During  1996  and  1997,  as  of 


December  31, 1997 

Dollars  in  millions 

Donor 

Total  pledges 

Total  commitments® 

Funds  expended 

European  donors 

European  Commission‘s 

$673.20 

$698.64 

$318.46 

Albania 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

Austrians 

19.90 

29.44 

26.80 

Belgium^ 

10.37 

8.27 

3.51 

Bulgaria 

0.01 

0.03 

0.03 

Croatia's 

11.10 

24.90 

14.14 

Czech  Republic's 

6.50 

6.97 

6.33 

Denmark^ 

15.70 

18.57 

11.82 

Estonia 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia 
and  Montenegro)‘s 

20.00 

21.70 

11.70 

Finland's 

10.50 

19.46 

9.55 

Former  Yugoslav 

Republic  of  Macedonia 

0.10 

0.15 

0.16 

France's 

19.43 

17.00 

11.48 

Germany's 

51.45 

77.62 

65.54 

Greece'" 

17.00 

16.95 

7.45 

Hungary 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Iceland 

1.60 

1.60 

0.15 

Ireland's 

8.00 

9.21 

8.50 

Italy^' 

98.45 

26.07 

Latvia 

0.09 

0.11 

0.11 

Lithuania 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

Luxembourg's 

6.03 

5.71 

2.78 

Netherlands's 

175.02 

175.80 

102.82 

Norway's 

67.76 

80.95 

66.97 

Poland 

2.90 

3.00 

• 

Portugal 

1.00 

• 

• 

Romania 

0.21 

0.24 

0.24 

Russia 

50.00 

• 

• 

San  Marino 

0.14 

0.23 

0.23 

Slovakia's 

3.00 

1.50 

1.50 

Slovenia's 

5.89 

5.31 

3.56 

Spain's 

38.70 

37.30 

16.74 

Sweden's 

55.40 

65.45 

57.93 

(continued) 
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Dollars  in  millions 

Donor 

Total  pledges 

Total  commitments® 

Funds  expended 

Switzerland‘s 

68.80 

69.12 

44.06 

United  Kingdom^ 

67.20 

84.44 

65.47 

Council  of  Europe 

Social  Development  Fund 

5.00 

6.50 

0.40 

Subtotal 

1,511.61 

1,590.34 

885.67 

Islamic  countries 


Organization  of  the  Islamic  Conference 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Brunei 

2.00 

23.12 

19.47 

3.60 

4.03 

1.03 

2.08 

1.00 

Jordan 

1.37 

1.37 

• 

Kuwaitis 

47.70 

47.55 

m 

Malaysia^ 

24.30 

26.94 

13.13 

Qatar 

5.00 

9.31 

3.80 

Saudi  Arabia's 

75.00 

45.40 

23.73 

Turkey 

26.50 

66.50 

2.70 

Subtotal 

190.57 

229.30 

67.86 

Other  non-European  countries 

Australia 

1.13 

1.13 

1.13 

Canada's 

40.04 

35.77 

24.94 

Japan's 

266.70 

212.30 

63.60 

Republic  of  Korea's 

1.80 

1.80 

1.00 

United  States's 

528.79 

347.45 

Subtotal 

779.79 

438.12 

International  financial  institutions 

European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development 

80.21 

98.06 

11.32 

Islamic  Development  Bank 

15.00 

19.00 

7.13 

World  Bank's 

490.00 

522.60 

281.60 

Subtotal 

585.21 

639.66 

300.65 

Other  multilateral  donors 

International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

International  Fund  for  Agricultural 

Development 

7.30 

7.32 

6.72 

United  Nations  Development  Program 

2.00 

1.13 

0.64 

World  Health 

Organization 

1.18 

1.88 

1.88 

Subtotal 

11.98 

11.83 

10.74 

Private  donors 

(continued) 
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Dollars  in  millions 

Donor 

Total  pledges 

Total  commitments® 

Funds  expended 

Soros  Foundation 

5.00 

5.96 

0.26 

Subtotal 

5.00 

5.96 

0.26 

Total 

$3,137.84 

$3,256.88 

$1,703.30 

^Includes  both  indicative  and  firm  commitments. 


‘^Donor  pledged  funds  for  the  1996  and  1997  economic  reconstruction  programs.  All  other  donors 
pledged  funds  for  the  1996  program  only. 

Source:  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina— The  Priority  Reconstruction  Program:  Achievements  and  1998 
Needs. 


A  number  of  donors  have  transferred  part  of  their  contributions  to  trust 
funds  administered  by  international  agencies,  including  international 
financial  institutions.  As  of  December  31, 1997,  these  funds  totaled 
$294.27  million,  including  $228.9  million  that  are  grant  funds  to  Bosnia  in  a 
trust  fund  with  the  World  Bank. 


Sectoral  Progress 


Progress  in  the  reconstruction  effort  can  be  measured  by  how  much  of  the 
firmly  committed  funds  had  been  disbursed  (see  table  VI.2).^  As  of 
December  31, 1997,  $1.84  billion,  or  61  percent  of  the  $3  billion  in  firmly 
committed  funds  for  1996-97,  had  been  disbursed.®  Implementation  of 
donor  programs  during  1997  was  somewhat  slower  than  in  1996,  according 
to  the  World  Bank  and  European  Commission  report  because  many  of  the 
new  commitments  were  made  after  the  end  of  the  construction  season,  as 
the  third  donors’  conference  was  delayed  until  July  1997  due  to  the  parties’ 
unwillingness  to  pass  necessary  economic  legislation. 


^Disbursed  funds  are  those  transferred  to  an  account  in  the  name  of  a  Bosnian  agency,  or  a 
disbursement  agency  (foreign  or  local)  in  Bosnia,  and  include  expenditures  made  against  works, 
goods,  and  service  contracts  and  for  balance  of  payments  support.  This  category  also  includes  funds 
advanced  to  implementing  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  payment  to  contractors  or  suppliers  but  not  yet 
expended.  In-kind  assistance  is  considered  disbursed  once  provided. 

^Information  on  funds  expended  by  sector  was  not  available. 
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Table  VI.2: 1996-97  Program  Requirements,  Commitments,  and  Disbursements  by  Sector  for  the  Bosnia  Priority 
Reconstruction  Program,  as  of  December  31, 1997 _ _ 


Dollars  in  millions 


Sector 

Program 

requirements 

Firm  commitments 

Disbursements 

Disbursements  as  a 
%  of  firm 
commitments 

Reconstruction  sectors 

Agriculture 

$187 

$126 

$79 

63% 

Education 

142 

173 

109 

63 

Employment  generation 

105 

109 

58 

53 

Energy 

713 

456 

248 

54 

(District  heating  and  natural  gas) 

(251) 

(90) 

(45) 

(50) 

(Electric  power  and  coal) 

(462) 

(366) 

(203) 

(55) 

Govt,  and  social  support 

195 

150 

92 

61 

Health 

235 

172 

82 

48 

Housing 

315 

451 

334 

74 

Industry  and  finance 

300 

344 

207 

60 

Landmine  clearing 

130 

74 

40 

54 

Telecommunications 

220 

40 

19 

48 

Transport 

492 

308 

145 

47 

Water  and  waste  management 

240 

171 

93 

54 

Subtotal 

3,274 

2,574 

1,506 

59 

Peace  implementation® 

9 

243 

158 

65 

Balance  of  payments^ 

9 

189 

177 

94 

Total 

$3,274 

$3,006 

$1,841 

61% 

Note:  Items  in  parentheses  indicate  sectoral  subtotals. 


^Peace  implementation  activities,  a  majority  of  which  have  taken  place  on  an  interentity  basis, 
include  support  forelections,  media,  and  IPTF's  poiice  restructuring  program.  These  activities, 
while  essential  to  provide  the  necessary  conditions  for  reconstruction  and  recovery  to  take  place, 
were  not  considered  part  of  the  framework  of  the  Bosnia  Priority  Reconstruction  Program  in  1 996 
and  1997.  The  World  Bank  added  a  security  sector  to  the  1998  Priority  Reconstruction  Program  to 
request  funds  specifically  for  the  police  restructuring  program;  this  sector  will  require  $72  million 
for  the  year. 

‘^Balance-of-payments  support  is  provided  to  the  government  of  Bosnia  for  reserve  buildup  for 
imports  and  the  startup  of  a  currency  board.  The  counterpart  funds  of  balance-of-payments 
support  can  be  used  by  the  government  to  finance  overali  fiscal  needs,  including  recurrent  costs 
in  different  sectors  and  other  reconstruction-related  expenditures. 

Source:  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina— The  Priority  Reconstruction  Program:  Achievements  and  1998 
Needs. 
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This  appendix  provides  an  overview  of  the  landmine  problem  in  Bosnia 
and  the  actions  of  the  international  community  to  address  it. 


The  Landmine 
Problem  and  Efforts 
to  Solve  It 


The  United  Nations  and  other  donors  have  estimated  that  there  are  over 
30,000  mined  areas  containing  between  750,000  and  1  million  landmines  in 
Bosnia  The  minefields,  located  primarily  in  areas  surrounding  the  former 
confrontation  lines,  cover  approximately  3,243  square  miles.*  (See 
figure  VII.  1.)  Between  January  1996  and  December  31, 1997, 328  people 
received  minor  iiyuries,  561  people  were  seriously  injured,  and  209  were 
killed  by  landmines.  This  is  equal  to  approximately  46  casualties  per 
month,  9  of  which  are  fatal.  Thirty-two  of  the  209  fatalities  were  children. 
Clearing  mines  from  Bosnia  has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  facing  the  full  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Agreement. 


^Bosnia’s  total  area  is  19,781  square  miles. 
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Figure  Vli.1:  Map  of  Known  Mined  Areas  in  Bosnia 


Note:  This  map  identifies  the  locations  of  the  18,086  known  mined  areas  in  Bosnia.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  approximately  30.000  mined  areas. 

Source:  United  Nations  Mine  Action  Center,  Sarajevo,  Bosnia. 
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A  number  of  organizations,  including  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States,  SFOR,  the  European  Union,  the  World  Bank,  private  companies,  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  have  contributed  to  demining  efforts  in 
Bosnia^  During  1997,  there  were  over  1,000  deminers  working  in  Bosnia 
As  of  December  1997,  the  combined  labor  of  all  deminers  in  Bosnia  had 
cleared  28,425  landmines  and  19,572  pieces  of  unexploded  ordnance.®  This 
work  has  opened  roads  and  railways  and  allowed  access  to  homes  and 
farmland  that  had  been  unusable  because  of  the  presence  of  landmines. 
Despite  this  progress,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  decades  to  rid  Bosnia 
of  the  landmines  left  over  from  the  3.5-year  war. 

Future  efforts  to  remove  landmines  must  be  lead  by  the  Bosnian 
government.  To  this  end,  a  Bosnia-Herzegovina  Commission  for  Demining 
has  been  established.  Although  the  removal  of  landmines,  by  the  entity 
governments,  left  over  from  the  war  is  covered  by  the  Dayton  Agreement, 
the  manufacture  and  stockpiling  of  landmines  are  not.  Consequently,  the 
decision  to  stop  the  production  and  storing  of  landmines  is  a  decision  that 
the  Bosnian  and  entity  governments  must  make  on  their  own. 


Actions  Taken  by  the 
United  Nations  to  Remove 
Landmines 


The  United  Nations  Mine  Action  Center  (unmac)  was  established  in  May 
1996  at  the  request  of  the  government  of  Bosnia  to  address  problems 
associated  with  landmines.^  The  unmac  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  the  international  community  with  those  of  the  Bosnian 
government.  Through  assistance  provided  by  the  U.S.  government  and 
SFOR,  the  UNMAC  Created  a  data  base  that  contains  records  of  18,086 
minefields  or  ^proximately  60  percent  of  the  total  estimated  minefields.® 
The  data  base  is  used  by  the  various  organizations  conducting  demining 
operations  in  Bosnia  to  plan  and  conduct  their  work.  The  unmac  also 
helped  to  coordinate  a  national  landmine  awareness  campaign  and 
conducted  landmine  awareness  briefings.  The  unmac  originally  planned  to 


^AU.S.  DOD  official  characterized  the  1997,  Bosnia  demining  operation  as  an  eclectic  collection  of 
well-intentioned  organizations  that  lacked  shared  leadership,  vision,  management,  training,  and 
funding  capabilities.  The  Office  of  the  High  Representative’s  Reconstruction  and  Return  Task  Force 
reported  that  the  1997  demining  effort  in  Bosnia  had  been  marred  by  suboptimal  delivery  and 
competing  programs. 

•‘^According  to  the  United  Nations,  approximately  2.4  square  miles  of  land  were  cleared  in  1997.  AU.N. 
official  estimated  that  it  will  take  2,000  deminers  to  clear  9-12  square  miles  per  year  using  manual  tools 
such  as  prods  and  metal  detectors.  The  speed  of  the  landmine  clearance  effort  can  be  increased 
significantly  if  machines  and  specially  trained  dogs  are  used. 

'^The  United  States  provided  funding  and  assistance  to  help  establish  the  UNMAC. 

’^e  minefield  records  are  provided  by  the  entity  armies.  As  of  April  1997,  the  entity  armies  had  not 
supplied  all  of  the  minefield  information  believed  to  be  in  their  possession. 
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train  1,200  deminers.  The  revised  1997  U.N.  consolidated  appeal  for 
funding  set  a  target  of  $23  million  for  the  unmac’s  work;  however,  only 
$7.8  million  was  received.  (See  table  VILl.)  Consequently,  only  120 
deminers  were  trained.®  The  unmac  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bosnian 
government  in  December  1997;  however,  as  of  April  1998,  the  transfer  was 
still  ongoing.’^ 


Table  VII.1:  Major  Funding  Sources  for 
Demining  in  Bosnia,  1996-97 


Dollars  in  millions 

Organization 

Amount 

World  Bank^ 

$40.0 

United  States 

15.5 

United  Nations 

7.5 

European  Union 

7.2 

Total 

$70.2 

^During  this  period,  the  World  Bank's  total  requirement  for  demining  was  $130  million.  As  of 
December  31 ,  1997,  it  had  received  firm  commitments  for  $74  million,  or  57  percent,  of  the  total 
requirement  and  had  disbursed  $40  million. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  State.  UNMAC,  European  Union,  and  World  Bank  documents. 


The  United  States  Has  The  United  states  has  played  a  key  role  in  Bosnian  demining  efforts.  The 

Plaved  an  Important  Role  initial  focus  of  the  U.S.  program  was  to  establish  an  indigenous  demining 

capability  and  to  (1)  assist  in  the  rapid  establishment  of  the  unmac 
including  the  provision  of  computer  equipment  for  the  archiving  of 
landmine-related  information;  (2)  establish  three  regional  centers  for 
coordinating  demining  activities,  providing  landmine  threat  information, 
and  conducting  landmine  survey  and  emergency  clearance  tasks;  and 
(3)  establish  a  landmine  clearing  training  school.  All  three  objectives  were 
achieved.  Under  this  program,  in  1996, 165  Bosnian  civilian  deminers  were 
trained  and  equally  divided  into  three  regionally  based  teams.  In  May  1997, 
consistent  with  a  transfer  of  assets  agreement,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
turned  over  all  U.S.-purchased  equipment  in  the  unmac  to  Bosnia’s  national 


UNMAC  deminers  are  trained  to  meet  humanitarian  demining  standards.  There  are  two  demining 
standards;  a  military  standard  (landmine  lifting)  and  a  humanitarian  standard  (landmine  clearing).  To 
meet  the  military  standard,  deminers  remove  those  landmines  listed  on  minefield  records  and  any 
unlisted  landmines  they  encounter.  To  meet  the  humanitarian  standard,  deminers  focus  on  clearing  an 
area  to  ensure  that  the  area  is  99.6  percent  free  of  landmines.  Areas  demined  according  to  the  military 
standard  are  considered  unsuitable  for  refugee  returns  and  must  be  reexamined  by  humanitarian 
deminers  prior  to  resettlement. 

■^The  transfer  includes  vehicles,  buildings,  personnel,  computers,  and  office  equipment,  as  well  as 
demining  coordination  and  oversight  responsibilities.  Some  of  the  computers  and  equipment  were 
purchased  with  funding  provided  by  the  United  States  and  were  transferred  to  the  Bosnian 
government  in  June  1997.  This  equipment  will  remain  under  the  control  of  the  UNMAC  until  its 
authority  is  transferred  to  the  Bosnian  government. 
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Other  Efforts  to  Rid  Bosnia 
of  Landmines 


government.®  At  the  same  time,  the  equipment  and  deminers  located  at  the 
regional  centers  were  transferred  to  respective  Bosnian  Serb,  Bosnian 
Croat,  and  Bosniak  representatives  of  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
Commission  for  Demining. 

Between  July  and  December  1997,  all  three  regionally  based  teams  formed 
joint  ventures  with  international  demining  companies  and  conducted 
demining  operations  funded  by  the  World  Bank.  In  March  1998,  after  the 
winter  thaw  permitted  the  resumption  of  demining  operations,  the  three 
groups  (and  their  international  partners)  commenced  work  on  another 
series  of  demining  contracts  financed  by  a  U.S.  grant  to  the  World  Bank 
Demining  Trust  Fund. 

In  addition,  in  1997,  the  United  States,  with  assistance  from  sfor,  trained 
and  equipped  450  military  deminers  from  all  three  of  the  former  warring 
factions,  sfor  currently  monitors  the  performance  of  these  deminers.  This 
effort  was  implemented  to  assist  the  parties  to  the  Dayton  Agreement  in 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  that  specify  that  the 
parties  must  take  responsibility  for  removing  landmines  placed  during  the 
war.  According  to  State  and  sfor  officials,  most  of  these  deminers  have 
received  little  or  no  pay  from  the  entity  governments,  and  some  are 
suffering  from  a  ration  and  clothing  shortage.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
disparity  in  the  compensation  and  benefits  (that  Is,  life  and  health 
insurance)  between  civilian  and  military  deminers.  Consequently,  the 
motivation  of  the  military  deminers  is  lower.  In  spite  of  these  conditions, 
the  military  deminers  are  fulfilling  their  demining  tasks  in  accordance  with 
the  Dayton  Agreement. 


The  European  Union,  Bosnian  government,  nongovernmental 
organizations,  and  private  contractors  contributed  to  the  effort  to  rid 
Bosnia  of  landmines  in  1997.  The  European  Union  has  provided  demining 
equipment  and  training  to  the  Bosnian  government.  Specifically,  in  1996, 
the  European  Union  provided  landmine  detectors,  protective  suits, 
helmets,  and  landmine  probes  to  government  demining  authorities  in  each 
entity.  In  1997,  the  European  Union  hired  a  contractor  that  trained, 
equipped,  and  supervised  18  demining  teams  of  12  people  each.  Six  teams 
conducted  demining  operations  in  Republika  Srpska,  and  12  teams 
operated  in  the  Federation.  Managers  were  also  trained  to  oversee  the 
demining  effort. 


^As  of  April  1998,  the  computer  equipment  and  mine  information  data  base,  under  the  ownership  of  the 
Bosnian  government,  stiU  resided  at  the  UNMAC  so  that  all  three  ethnic  groups  had  equal  access  to  it 
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In  addition,  nine  ej^losive  ordnance  disposal  teams  of  four  people  each 
were  trained,  equipped,  and  supervised  under  another  contract® 

According  to  a  European  Union  official,  the  explosive  ordnance  disposal 
teams  funded  by  the  European  Union  were  the  only  dedicated  teams  of 
this  type  operating  in  Bosnia  in  1997  and  were  responsible  for  clearing 
approximately  66  percent  (13,000  pieces)  of  the  total  unexploded 
ordnance  reported  as  cleared  by  the  unmac.  The  European  Union  also 
funded  the  demining  of  the  Sarajevo  water  supply  system  and  housing 
projects.  These  demining  operations  were  carried  out  by  an  international, 
nongovernmental  organization.  In  1998,  the  European  Union  will  provide 
funding  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  sustainable,  national  explosive 
ordnance  disposal  and  demining  capacity  in  Bosnia.  As  of  April  1998, 
funding  to  support  these  efforts  totaled  $2.6  million. 

In  1997,  two  nongovernmental  organizations — Norwegian  Peoples  Aid  and 
HELP  (German) — and  15  private  companies  (7  international  and  8 
domestic)  also  were  involved  in  demining  operations  in  Bosnia.  These 
organizations  and  companies  were  hired  by  the  donor  community  to  build 
local  demining  capacity  and  to  clear  specific  sites  near  reconstruction 
projects,  hospitals,  schools,  major  roads,  railway  lines,  bridges,  power 
plants,  water  supply  facilities,  and  residential  areas.  In  some  cases,  they 
also  provided  emergency  mine  clearing  operations  in  places  where  mine 
accidents  were  occurring.  Funding  for  the  demining  operations  carried  out 
by  these  organizations  came  from  the  European  Union,  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States,  the  World  Bank,  and  other  donors. 

An  amnesty  for  munitions,  ordnance,  and  other  warlike  materials  was 
declared  on  February  11, 1998,  by  the  Bosnian  government  Under  the 
amnesty  program,  Bosnian  citizens  can  turn  in  material  to  local  police 
without  the  threat  of  prosecution.  Although  the  emphasis  of  the  program 
was  on  landmines  and  explosives,  weapons  were  also  included,  sfoe 
monitored  this  program.  The  actual  collection  of  material  began  in  March 
and  was  scheduled  to  end  on  April  15, 1998.  As  of  April  14, 1998,  6,350 
landmines  and  2,850  pounds  of  explosives  had  been  turned  in  by  the 
citizens  of  Bosnia.  In  addition  to  the  landmines  and  explosives,  4,500 
artillery  and  mortar  shells,  511,000  ammunition  rounds,  14,900  grenades, 
and  2,000  assorted  weapons  had  also  been  turned  over. 


*’The  European  Union  provided  salary  support  for  the  demining  and  explosive  ordnance  disposal  units 
it  trained. 
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Future  Efforts  to  Remove 
Mines 


In  order  to  accomplish  the  long-term  goal  of  removing  all  landmines  from 
Bosnia  there  must  be  (1)  an  indigenous  capability  to  conduct  demining 
that  is  sustainable;  (2)  a  long-term  commitment  by  the  joint  Bosnian 
presidency  to  take  responsibility  for  humanitarian  denuning;  and  (3)  a 
cessation  of  the  production,  stockpiling,  and  use  of  landmines  by  the 
entity  governments.  To  build  an  indigenous  demining  capacity,  a 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  Commission  for  Demining,  working  under  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  was  established  in  January  1997,  and  a  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
Mine  Action  Center  was  formally  setup  in  December  1997.^®  In  addition,  to 
comply  with  the  directives  of  the  Peace  Implementation  Council,  each 
entity  government  was  to  establish  its  own  mine  action  center  by 
March  31, 1998.“  The  entity  governments  must  also  provide  adequate 
resources  to  support  demining  activities  and  use  their  armed  forces  to 
carry  out  effective  demining  operations  as  part  of  an  overall  Bosnian 
demining  program. 

The  Bosnia-Herzegovina  Commission  for  Demining  will  be  supported  by 
experts  provided  by  international  organizations  and  donor  governments. 
These  experts  will  help  build  an  indigenous  demining  capacity  within 
Bosnia  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  United  Nations  Development  Program,  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Project  Services,  will 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  the  Bosnian  government  for 
the  implementation  of  the  1998  Mine  Action  Plan.^®  In  addition,  a  steering 
committee  comprised  of  representatives  from  the  United  Nations,  the 
Office  of  the  High  Representative,  sfor,  the  European  Commission,  the 


^‘’As  of  April  1998,  the  functions  of  these  organizations  were  still  being  carried  out  by  the  UNMAC. 
According  to  U.N.  and  U.S.  officials,  the  transfer  of  responsibility  from  the  UNMAC  to  the 
Bosnian-Herzegovina  Mine  Action  Center  is  taking  longer  than  anticipated  and  had  not  been  completed 
as  of  April  20, 1998. 

^'Although  progress  had  been  made,  as  of  April  20, 1998,  the  entity  mine  actions  centers  had  not  been 
established. 

^^e  Commission  for  Demining  was  created  to  provide  the  necessary  standards,  guidelines,  and  policy 
directives  for  Bosnia  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  channel  donor-provided  resources  to  the  entity 
governments  and  facilitate  and  coordinate  demining  operations  across  the  interentity  boundary  line 
and  between  the  entities.  The  Bosnia-Herzegovina  Mine  Action  Center  was  established  to  serve  as  the 
technical  advisor  for  the  Commission  and  to  maintain  the  national  mine  information  database.  The 
entity-level  mine  action  centers  will  incorporate  the  field  activities  and  capacities  of  the  UNMAC  and 
act  as  a  focal  point  for  demining  in  each  entity.  As  of  April  1998,  the  entity-level  mine  action  centers 
had  not  been  established. 

^’■^e  United  Nations  Consolidated  Appeal  for  1998  set  a  target  of  $23  million  for  the  UNMACs  work  in 
Bosnia.  As  of  February  28, 1998,  only  $2.75  million  was  available. 
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World  Bank,  and  the  embassies  of  the  United  States  and  Norway  in 
Sarajevo,  will  provide  guidance  to  the  Commission. 

The  U.S.  government  is  assisting  in  the  development  of  a  long-term, 
indigenous  humanitarian  demining  capability  in  Bosnia.  The  estimated 
fiscal  year  1998  U.S.  contribution  is  $9.3  million — $7.3  million  firom  the 
Department  of  State  and  $2  million  fi-om  dod.  The  majority  of  the  State 
Department  funds,  $7  million,  will  be  used  to  support  the  World  Bank 
Demining  Trust  Fund  and  to  execute  direct  demining  contracts  with  the 
joint  venture  companies  that  employ  many  of  the  165  regionally  based 
deminers  trained  by  the  United  States  in  1996. 

The  $2  million  provided  by  dod  will  be  used  to  employ  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Forces  to  assist  sfor  in  training  Bosnian  military  deminers 
from  both  entities.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  United  States  and  sfor  had 
trained  71  military  demining  instructors  during  December  1997  and 
January  1998.  These  instructors,  with  U.S.  and  sfor  assistance,  then 
trained  43  demining  teams  of  10  people  each  to  augment  or  replace  the  450 
military  deminers  trained  in  1997.  In  addition,  the  United  States  is  assisting 
SFOR  in  establishing  three  military  demining  training  centers  in  Travnik, 
Mostar,  and  Banja  Luka.^®  These  centers  will  be  staffed  by  the  military 
demining  instructors  trained  earlier.  The  first  classes  are  expected  to  be 
convened  by  mid-May  1998. 

UNHCR  has  developed  its  own  dedicated  landmine  clearance  capacity, 
which  operates  through  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program,  unhcr  is  funding  6  demining  teams,  each 
consisting  of  40  deminers.  Current  funding  for  this  effort  totals 
approximately  $2.6  million  and  is  provided  by  unhcr  through  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  trust  fund  for  demining  in  Bosnia,  unhcr 
retains  full  control  over  the  tasking  of  the  six  demining  teams.  The  teams 
focus  on  areas  where  refugees  are  returning — ^particularly  those  areas 
where  unhcr  is  implementing  its  Open  Cities  Initiative. 


^'‘The  Bosnian  and  entity  governments  are  required  to  obtain  the  steering  board’s  agreement  on  major 
decisions  affecting  the  demining  program,  including  the  appointment  of  senior  staff  to  the  mine  action 
centers.  The  board  insisted  on  a  transparent  funding  structure  that  allows  close  auditing  and 
international  controls  at  all  levels.  The  board  has  the  capability  to  stop  funding  and,  therefore,  force 
relevant  authorities  to  cooperate. 

^”SFOR  has  revised  its  program  to  train  entity  army  deminers  and  demining  instructors  to 
U.N.-certified,  humanitarian  standards.  SFOR’s  goal  is  to  give  these  deminers  the  capability  to  lift 
mines  in  more  remote  areas  and  clear  mines  in  more  populated  areas. 
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Continued  Production  and 
Stockpiling  of  Landmines 
Are  Not  Covered  by 
Dayton 


Landmine  production  and  stockpiling  are  not  covered  by  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Dayton  Peace  Agreement.  Consequently,  it  is  up  to  the 
Bosnian  and  entity  governments  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  stockpiles 
of  mines.^®  The  members  of  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  expressed 
concern  at  the  December  1997  Peace  Implementation  Conference  about 
the  lack  of  demining  legislation  and  the  continued  manufacture  and  export 
of  landmines.  The  council  stated  that  the  Bosnian  authorities  must  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  landmines  are 
dismantled  and  that  all  stocks  are  seized  and  destroyed.  In  addition,  the 
Bosnian  authorities  should  provide  all  landmine-related  information  to  the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  Mine  Action  Center.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  council 
requested  the  Bosnian  authorities  to  adopt  a  detailed  plan  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use, 
Stockpiling,  Production,  and  Transfer  of  Anti-Personnel  Mines  and  on 
Their  Destruction,  by  March  31, 1998.^^ 


As  of  April  23, 1998,  the  entity  governments  had  informed  the  ohr  that  they 
no  longer  produce,  sell,  or  e3q)ort  anti-personnel  landmines  and  had  taken 
steps  to  dismantle  anti-personnel  mine  manufacturing  facilities  or  convert 
the  facilities  for  other  uses.  However,  they  had  not  provided  all 
landmine-related  information  to  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina  Mine  Action 
Center  nor  had  they  included  anti-tank  mines  in  their  consideration  of  this 
issue.  The  ohr  continues  to  pursue  this  matter  further. 


According  to  an  ohr  official,  the  entities  are  developing  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use, 
Stockpiling,  Production,  and  Transfer  of  Anti-Personnel  Mines  and  on 
Their  Destruction.  The  Ministries  of  Defense  of  both  entities  were 
instructed  to  develop  a  plan  at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  Standing  Committee  for  Military  Matters  by  their 
respective  presidents.  This  plan  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee  when 
completed. 


i®The  fonner  Yugoslavia  was  one  of  the  world’s  leading  producers  and  exporters  of  landmines. 

^■^The  Bosnian  government  signed  the  convention  at  the  international  Treaty-Signing  Conference  and 
Mine  Action  Forum  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  December  1997.  The  Bosnian  assembly  ratified  the 
treaty  on  March  5, 1998. 
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0<H.«CV 


0<='Flce  OF  THE  UNOEF?  SMCHETf  AMV  OF  DEFEMSE 
2aCG  CJEFCNSK  FEiNTAOiiN 
WAOt^i^rCiTON.  ZiC  fiOSOI>£OQO 


ncAjairjii  {^.  NeJ^iot/ 

Dircc^oi*,  IriViiwt}^»iwI  R^WioiV’?  «kI 

'^^atioK^u  Security  aw  lAJctn^i^ionu* 
A  Oivisjoa 
l^.^.  Ocficr:*!  Acco^i1Hio^^  Office 
W3^M«cc>)v  D.C.  7J)-AH 


Mr.'Ntflsoa: 

rifis  15 the f>eeertnic)ii. ofUrfeow  rc?5t5«3ft>J‘i  ti;  the  Ccncra!  Accouttfiaii^ 

Otfico  lUAO)  repon,  “‘nOSNIA  PMCM  WFRaHOX:  I'qcc  c*f  iaipUn^CQtla;?  Tlw 

l):j>toft  Aj  wcjpi^nt  A.cci;lar>jK'.ci  in  MicUl  Dl)/.*’  April  2  *0X0  Cefie 

7Wm'O.SOCi5eli577i. 


Iho  Oepkirinieni  otl>aibo5c  lo:*  ihc*  ivr^et  and  itcfieraily  ceoeocs  with 

i*A^  itjniioed  iiifooTOtinn.  wd  odu*)  'ai^e?cli:ns  vtxro 

p!/)  ^  kta j  separate)/.  » iic  >X'puT?iritriT  sppiedjtici?  the  fipptn  wnhy  cinuntcitt  oo  ihe 

Sincerely^ 


Kerad  WcCoatiCli 
Oirri'soc.  t>e$oia  Ta:-t  ►’onu’ 
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D.  \  *tV 


i  .-oTiu.'hz  Kj  1  l*?.z 

yAt.'I<.v-ai  :*e'--u*rj.r'.y  *»rvr*  vi:*!  Atfc'aird:  !>ivi03:n: 

V  0,  Gii'-tcr^ 

Xas  ■;  I  iX-*-  0  r*-1  ^ 

Z'lMiV 

3  w  l-Ci  'O'.S.  Iiitciiicicioiiil 

s  on  ch^j  dr  ait  GAO  Rctj-'ort 

A**!,  “Hofe’dis  :>f/Ow.tion;  9acC  vt  !:<:>: lont-^firci:!^  thw 

r'Ai-^w'.  AocoI^ji/rAt^iii  irt  f<!icl-l>l'7**  {April  . 

W<?  iii?,vf»  Pur  tfcicd  ye>:ir  ::c  pi'tr^coT'CWciiT  -act  ir* 

i’hji  dooriCiry  ii:d  N:xvd  nwer.  scc::U>3  rtiHiio  ir.  Ch?^  ox 

r?co:i’,.%oi^:  iTr'jfoi.nn,  DvcoriM-:co::v  lo^^  <c6  a^movr^'ici  7HCtc*:i .  ;re.cpjt.»v  t\..K 
Vi:oc-^^j*do  of  iiidiviiiooi  ^orourc  £*ji:r:b,  oroot  f^co  ixato- 

:iiodco*>n:o  iciridcov:  bc-i^no  Tn  t>ovi=  ti\ft  coin: cry  ^owA-cdf?  a 

>Hnd  vtsac-ai'ol  fncovwj  :!ih  cbrotgo  ^..*3  pj<Zo:-2b3i^: .  Th*a  racooh 
Ld*:i^>ot&  uhc-  }:r.ip3Vfe2o  :ojdo  Hi:d  nt05  coo  -ibotACloo . 

UoJ^IO'o  Vi:oor<imo  hcc  ux  CO  rdoot.  Quxoicly 

4.1  suopovc  of  i5o&iti7e  choitHoc  01:00: j\«.»;<5  :.J;coi»!ahODt  cbo  cC‘C»ic;n, 
Cv.r  to  arjy^sz  :.-nc  pi-0'3 of»:l  co  a>:cc»I•u^:  Oi^rflotwioo  vbo:i 

i‘he  ■-ypoinror.ir.v  arlsor^  Iitio  i:oeri  i:cc  tiw,;o:  xctoiu^ch. 

Tho  olootion  oi:  Priino  XinSi^v.oc  J,c  th>c  rc-p'iolikv 

{IcHj  hAr>  oiXiOad  o  vitiCiw  of  ocpox-i:oriSf:y  t::  bri:t^  ti'.a  Cl^::  onticis.*? 
v'h  PovyB?L]oviiio  to^jotli^r.  PoAID  ofi^l  itz-  irsttr-xr.otiooox 


vVftti\:oo  to  pjveo  \> 
i  ;np i ton . 


.9  ^ovKtrnroox  t.”  *>5V«  ovxccZy  OO 


TliA  C'«?d[ftVft»4:.xon  ttie  diffiouli:  of  COy«cbor 

Crostk'  .TOi'j  BoiJiiioki*  oo'it'C  on.^  oovermi:-!j:c ,  lirtaco  f>:  op.vora.i 

VLtni'.-lpcklii’zo^j  5 till  'J’odof'jleroblr;  zTixlocoioe,  iMC  xidod  by 

.'T.oc^erV-^^  IfeHOois  iJ:o  'wWin^j  foi^ard  «-iod  ^aco  on 

1x1  >v.o*.  i:^io  vt'oi’j,  thtf  vjroiindcvoix  bTtx  bax.i:  laid  and 

tiia  of  cb<b  Vb  vjv'o::r.o:rit  .^coi  si;an::K  i:«  Koo:i.;b:  ai**-: 

ivaiiAiirip*  00  De^r  lirutt. .  Tiwco  i.x  do  lioobK  cba^:  a*o»:  woicb  5  k 

In  Soisnia  co  i:ciDy  cba  070  ar.clti'-io  t  ogeth^:^,  no  dacoat. 
i'ho  ci:  hard -lino:  a  dod  no  build  A  doxocrav.ic, 

-•oor.otiu  oa  i  1  y  a »=:  1  f  -  saio  t  a i nob j  x  o  a u  0  n 5  n  nd  c  D  i  a . 


J  >C^j  i‘k%%<•••*«^.-^^^  AsLNrir.  iV'V 
Wi  1*4%  0  <  4  jas:  # 
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Note:  GAO  comments 
supplementing  those  in  the 
report  text  appear  at  the 
end  of  this  appendix. 


of  Stale 

Chiqf  Fiiumcwl  OJjficfjr 
Wttsfmiswn,  D.a 


11  >:  oi"  Oi'^KQ  ApprfiCi  r.n>? 

Ok'PO  *.'1‘  i  j  r.  y  t'  c<  vt»  V 1  you  .r  'i  ft:  ?  -  "  SOS'  M I A  rs.-.c;  £ 

OL^KRATJOK:  P^scst  of  XiT>f i  Tu^  "hK  [iAvrio^.  .Aqr^-otnArit 
Acoc?AOrc»T:^'C»  GAO  Jo^'j  Corlt'  7il.2i>9. 

S'/;:?  v.^O'/J.fioo  t 1.0 

yoai  sii’wl,  r*?  tfiOor*.*i  vtri  1:0 vv:  not:  b-^nr.  :t*rtor:te6  Hoc* 

oppc»rco:«xcv  1:0  :v;cii^v;  th*-:  vricDir:*;,  vro  have  boc**'^ 

af:^3L'r»vQ  ePay  v*.  li  bfi  In^'jo'rpo^.v.ho’j  foi'  riost 

p.'ivr  U\r.o  VvjL'.v  firievl  rv-rport  to  COTL^- Hfvf:  nr.Ot^ 

as  aa  appefV.diNT  cc.  IrbCJ  ro^r.rctr 

■If  you  jV*ve  sv;/  i clou  r.orK^a*  i»lnu-  oh3>! 

rospori.vt-:,  X-C*  Xittitbj.  I'aputv 

0pKOl:»>.  Actv  1 ‘i c.r ,  Ci^CiOri  of  Lira  Gpiiuic»>.  .s.civivor^  liosv.lzi 
invent  ett 5  ui'. *  at  1 202 )  $47-415^':. 

SJiiWrfcciyr 

•;  V. . .  ;,  , 

■  wvi  '*  C 

K-at-hloAr*  :*.  Chaiioa,  Aabiiig 

Lri::loc»iivo: 

Ai.'. 


OAO/SS1AP  -  >>:,  McCJ:>;l:C-y 

:so:Arr-./^:GK/^AX»:  -  Mo.  sratr* 


Mv,  >X-Nvy  L.  nia^oi’*,  Z^z, 

k>zoi  s to lii:  Ct iMp t r- 1. 1  ?x  Gsr.-e-i-^i  L  ^ 

^7*31  Gtir:urity  artd  .Affixes, 

C'.5,  O€f:i»icox  ftc:::«:o:‘Xtr>q  ilttico. 
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Hopc»rc 
Job  Code:  7liyy? 

OciVJinitMii  ot'Swjc  ooi!i!nwN  oo  ibo  C5AO  Oreft  f!cpor»  oc  Vccco  Ope):di;m 

c:AOJL>bCo«2o.7ir^9^; 

TbcJX'punmra"*!  of  Stut^  app^ftciuii^  thcoy/jK/ihiiih)  io  o»?iTiincnt  an  ihb  CAO'n* 
dCHit  ropoa  on  tbo  Bosnia.  Oeocc  fipcraliort,  u>  be  pruseriWd  to  thci  Sowt?;  Vofcign 
Rcbtii'jL'i  Coiomitioc*. 

"I  oc  report  GckcosvjcdKC$  ond  ciiwJogs  inwiv  of  tIk-  sigolfiv'uut  ri:eoi^}tO 

over  die  eoutJie  of  tbo  Jast  yoc'-  in  the  of  t»*5  A«r«?rtrittrit. 

Ho ^v^vc‘r.  os  posiiij  VO  io*  tie  rKp;\rt  is^  ^v^  do  nzd  heiieve  if  v  conws  hic 

lUSflDODbu:*,  jtopo*  cod  prcepocit  dw?  de  iievcU»prQeot.s  of  Ihf;  Inv  h^i»f  nf  10‘>7  and  the 
row  duoflhs  nf  \  h»(v'e  bcoogbt  hi  the  av;*rob  i:itc>:wtfiTiceK  in  R/iwoo  and 
Horzctjcs'ow. 

Since  htb  ipiniG  of  twbovc  Nc?ca  <i  5c*3  hi  die  obth^.y  of  normaJ 

Oostnan.!i  to  mo\e  heoly  aronnd  the  cinjulr»‘;  the  c^Utjl  lduiwD!  of  important  nMiojiaJ 
cjymbol’?  stidi  os  a  tlax*  a  xtoriurwoi  ctinor<c.>  eoronuni  ilotosc  pbces;  )esooii?iioo  of 
inioc-eotity  ser/ko,  icJcpimne  «*vicc  wd  scwicc  M  rcGional  airpofhi;  greet  ob  idcK  b; 

r«.‘‘lTivf;tv»i'3ag  and  tlv  retuir*  *>1  rcfugvevijisplaccd  perxens*:  fti!  ihcr  dccit»i;foti?adoo 
Afid  plocaJi'OU  in  Ov-  poiilis'ol  aiotja;  toriondons  advances-  in  media  opccocesj;  cmrtto.ccd 
ooooomu-  ytr;v/th;  ftdvarig?;*!  in  aiins  cotiovd,  dwniwing,  wid  ht  oaiohig  and  ci{vtij>pin5  the 
Fcfieratinn  orouNl  forces;  Mter  prospccta  for  s  xctdcmeni  of  ilitko; 
dovolijpwhts  ov?r  Murendet  ofiw  cTiir,inals:  and,  perhaps  most  iinpoitanllv.  a  v'ftrsthig 
ctpobtiL:?!  nciv;cr  CV;yt>  Pnl;*\  war  iiriminai  elite 

Aldiijc^ii  wc  a^iice  that  coo&on  h  Niih  io  mch-r,  erts  bivJined  to  ha  soa-u.-vtoQi 
mciv  oprircktk  dtioi  div  drahors  of  tbc  ropori.  The  ccdbitfa  of  a  stoblc  pcccc  for  Rrisma 
atifti  Hvir^eSO'oca  t^rc  now  >S&tKe.  inicjtcttitmfd  cn^jjcDoot.  Iwl  by  ibe  UDtt&J 
Swtfes»  »*?  making  a  jeGi  ddfconice.  Tlis  ^dndotsiwico*?  cnjii^iUtncnr «» mi>pkmi*idadoo 
Ivnclonarkx.  iixthcr  (hat  ciiicx.  as  aiocGsinv.  otll.S,  iovolvejrien:  Jw  ri^nssoct'jlour 
Kiiropean  «hlc^  biv>yod  pru-Oaywin  olwocots  witJ'Jn  Uo3oir:  ood  iJerzcjtovijuiond  yent  a 
clear  message  to  i!An>e  obslioctioriifc'ii  wbe*  hoped  srcqdy  io  wait  us  oni, 

'i'hc  above  kaih.  iv?  to  the  euir/Ictlon  dikri  we  hitvif  anivcd  a1  the  ennect  toJtootH 
for  further  en^emein,  nnd  Jht^i  wc  haw  dw-  fnli  yjppint  of  the  iritcnialrooa*  eonuouriiiv 
bcbbul  02  it>  fhe  hopleToentsiiov?  eftort,  f  he  clcwinp  ].viiod.  id  Itiii  ivjnnt  eoincidvs  widi 
v.bot  tvrt  believe  is  aniitiici*  impknnenfalioA  i4.‘:sV'ijix.  based  on  the  events  tr^at  atcoiAftl  Ui 
(fin  Ui^ptihftka  Srpska  to  hfo  V//t  nnd  early  IC^&S.  N'evciihelcss,  ve believe  tlie  Ky}\nt 
pJocc^:  i»ni<ici5i>;to  omphaaisoo  trapteAienlaTiOtj  aeeeessw  pros'P'^^'tS' 

We  divl  dm  rcpOTi  oiherwjsc  ipUte  compvheo^ive.  We  have  attached  the 
(nliowloc  t;:«omenT9  to  dm.  Cjtocutive  SuvAm^^^y-  to  addrexs-  a  naiAber  of  fjitUwi  enorx  in 
the  ibofe  tfXl,  in  addidoo  »o  dm  cooweots  w  e  provided  ciirKer  on  die  b<*d>  of  the  report. 
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See  comment  1 . 


See  comment  2. 


See  comment  3. 


See  comment  4. 


See  comment  5. 


GaO  Ktport 


*  Pngc  6,  ^ SKn*es?rp  • 

Tlx>  of  ibo  k  onicie.  Tlvro  many  nnuucip:i)hjcs  In  horh  dv 

i't-dsrroDoo  iuid  io  ibo  K-S  \vhicK  lu'v,*  loult I-ifibDLt  adcniniswcions, 

'I'bc  K3 gonxct CGC  owdt?  tiwi  >h&  US  Aii3COih*y  Ai<  *;>udL  The.  s<int«n'?  shnnki 

^*0  cunlitied.  Secondly,  dws  tsdcrcnce  :•)  ''lc\v  cconondc  iinks''  bcoq*  rc-^.^hibiishcd 
trcsit::^d:cfi.  5n  feet  tbcw  N  o  ccoooouc  >Mcr-cooooctioii''  oewetin  aod 

the  Bri!hK*s  and  iftbotc  groupb:i;«.  «ui  the  sco<e»i;5?  shooldbc  itfuiformect  to  lhbi<r«Alhy. 

♦  Ftkgfe  ft,  parocroph  2: 

^Ve  strongly  bcliOT^o  thu*  pnragf^qrfi  iiode:^t.:i!eK  &x  very  reel  pojgft;};?  in  Oia  area  of 
ctnihol  and  tiio  *nnporfei*vc  It  h^ars  to  lon^tMcrnt  ^OitnbV.  wvenOd  tboc  fee 
bahtiTcv,  4  seiitfeiKC  ba  added,  alone  iha  bncrf  oTV'I'be  ki  mK  contod  t-fforis  jnocU*  to  date 
piirsnatii  to  the  4gitieni«?iil  have  met  with  otitstaiiding  ^ntv:ee^^  at  id  bold  tbc  j  n  ooilso  of 
k»ng4cn\]  ?tubiluy/‘ 

♦  Page  7,  parasraph  2^  hast  livsttejice: 

Tbo  parai?rnph  ??  mlttfuv  lyvi'S  tK'  hnpiwioti  tfeii  Pi^sKvni  Xl'dv«ic  iws  two  atallliig  tor 
2  ycHT?  and  that  l?ate  ctowd  i?  coopcritltng  to  tsume  tirtent  as  fdovsk  -  vbkli  ij;  cot  the 
cAMe.  ^^'c  suggest thAT  OAO  replcice  tizc^’ciye-rte*.  ftiltj-  "rtniher,  in  Sepheobw  I9i>7. 
reiativfiy  jcoderau^  US  President  Plavsic  t'nOcd  7  yeat-sof  KS  Inlrai'.'Jijtcrirje  kv  ft^reehvx 
to coopccHic  v.Uh  ii\»  hiwwuooal  PedUtf  las*;  Poiee*>  ctiiticricmrin^  program.  tHard-tloo 
Bosinan  Se>-t)S  in  Vole  also  coosenicd.  «i  reMcacuirini;  :n  Sepicoibcr  I W7,  hot  have  oot 
antiosh.-rdly  fobowevJ  tJicni^i  on  dteic  Cioniodtinents.  As  of  Match.  occd>  li  .OOO  IIS 
pofit-c  134*1  boun  pcA’isionally  cardtitd  by  the  iPlV,  most  o.f  dteio  in  die  \V<«iocc  fiS." 

^  Pagw  "tfSy  pal's ^  upkrf  3/2,  nsQiec^Kely: 

*\T!lL:n,  the  paraj^apti  cKvs  iliu  impre^>.ion  toa!  ail  "Bosnicc  P«dice  ok  thegs  •  which  is 
not  tnic.  Mu3jy  of  them  are  profcj»swn«;l  -  but  K*rnc  fc<n*  cciallMiim  than  pohdcol  tc4do:> 
ifiiivy disobey  politka*  oidor^  and cona'J}'  widi IPIT  gcltlejbies.  M»^>ge5«t  ff AO 

su!»'Jiuv  tiV!blIowIriji:pafvi>:iaph:  "Dcxjjito  jrowig  police  coopetadon  widi  IVTf. 
pr.iidcai  ieAderi  eonJinwid  to  exeit  ctnitrol  over  die  poiicie  to  forthor  their  eolidoal  aims, 
as  they  Jwl  done  rhiougbov*  Hosnfe'.s  lji.*aox>.  v^-hUe  %oTne  poJioe  Kv.  e  vujisishriitly 
protcciv*:!  che  dgMs  of/dl  cUkc»;s  iTCgsrdkss  of  eliitvicits,  scrootiiutrs  at  peiNnTi^*!  n>:k. 
otiiern  have  Duccemhed  m  prcssiue  win  Ibcsc  iv!itic?0  )cav3cis  not  lu  coArpt>  ivith  IP'iT- 
iDaiKfated  iiecraxr^Uui  policing  polLc-ieii.  M^ny  observer  told  as  tK^l  Uioiicvch?j^rient  of 
dccnccrntiv'  police  io  iiosofe  wiili  re^jidvc  &  chw&c  ;r,  Bosnia'#  political  ka<j»:r#hlp  And  the 
::wtirot  tbty  st?U  wichlovec  the  poHnn/ 

•  eoioplcw*  paragisjph,  # ceonrt  wu tcnce? 

V/hilfi  It  \?  iruc  that  the  full  r,rpcrt  card  onVdnx  Miuishn  Dodik.  is  litK  yot  h*,  if  !>•  cbsi 
otic  »hAl  Jv  baa  lahen  a  annsidcrahle  numher  of ste^v  'n  the  dhtiction  on  Iho  i'oad  lo 
jmplc.ra<i:«;iUiin  of  :bc  Daymn  agtccrtteitl  atuI  ihni  tWs  has  hert  an  encnijous  ettecr  on  fliv 
ofticesx  \V<  soggoot  dmi,  foe  hahince.  ihis  pamgeAph  of  tbc  xporr  ^nmniary  shonM 
ibscrlhe  oujra  of  diesis  poohlve  citpa  ink  an,  iocbirling:  D^adik's  ngrocm«U  to  IFTf  - 
coodocteil  police  .iTefocm  *m  die  RS.  ngrcecii'ni  lo  ihe  lS1F-fcc.i3bed  budcct  for  thn  RS. 
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See  comment  6. 


OaO 

Jot'CiW. 

tii  Q  Jiigb  Vf3Um]c  oj'rrfyi^cc*  ri‘turns  unO  a^AX'i7\mf  to  common  license  pJaTou. 
0‘ul»l<  OC'I  aKn  dovolopett  ci  pro^^sslvo-ttymio;*  ’Alth  Fctier?!™  (*M  Biea3v,?c. 

v,bidi  p:oo:f5cc  to  p  {tvidc  ioipu'sc  jV  ibc  li^jpWocowwn  oroccs^, 

♦  ]  5,  !«sr  sen  tmitn: 

For  eddod  docity,  dw  ccooi>ocy  shoull  make  a  .<ikypor  disdociion  he^wecA  mtjdcralc-iwd 
booMoir!  t^ifsjooo  Soil?  li^ittbrchipN  ced  a:'.kJctv,h!;i^K  dvo,  to  ;ibr^c  eXTOot  cooporatirvn 
h:u1  oompijooce  of  Jwrd  *b’ac  ?j<rh  been  obvioced  by  ^bo  rise  of  rooro  modc^reu' 

Serb  Jeadcoddp. 
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The  following  are  gao’s  comments  on  the  Department  of  State’s  letter 
dated  April  24, 1998. 


GAO  Comments 


1.  We  have  modified  the  results  in  brief  section  of  our  Executive  Summary 
to  more  fully  reflect  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing 
multiethnic  governmental  institutions.  However,  we  believe  our  basic 
conclusion  that  Bosnia  lacks  functioning  institutions  at  all  levels  is  a  valid 
and  fair  representation  of  the  condition  that  exists.  As  described  in  detail 
in  chapter  3  of  our  report,  despite  intense  pressure  from  and  involvement 
of  the  international  community,  efforts  to  create  multiethnic  institutions  at 
the  national,  entity,  and  local  levels  of  government  have  been  hindered  by 
the  intransigence  of  the  political  leaders  of  Bosnia’s  three  major  ethnic 
groups.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  our  conclusion  regarding  economic 
links  is  correct  and  supported  by  information  in  chapter  6  of  our  report. 
This  chapter  points  out  in  considerable  detail  that  while  some  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  the  reestablishment  of  key  economic  links  between 
Bosnia’s  ethnic  groups,  only  limited  links  have  been  reestablished. 

2.  A  subsequent  section  of  the  Executive  Summary  specifically  describes 
the  achievements  of  the  arms  control  efforts. 

3.  We  do  not  agree  that  the  paragraph  referred  to  by  State  gives  an 
incorrect  impression.  The  Executive  Summary  notes  that  the  pro-Pale 
Bosnian  Serb  political  leaders  have  not  consistently  followed  through  on 
their  commitment  to  restructure  their  police  forces.  Chapter  2  provides 
the  detail  that  shows  that  police  in  pro-Plavsic  areas  have  made  more 
progress  in  the  provisional  certification  process.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  restructuring  agreement  called  for  a  sequential  restructuring 
of  Republika  Srspka  public  security  centers,  beginning  with  the 
pro-Plavsic  centers  in  western  Republika  Srpska. 

4.  Our  report  provides  no  broad  characterization  of  Bosnian  police; 
instead,  it  presents  factual  information  on  police-related  human  rights 
abuses.  State’s  comments  regarding  growing  police  cooperation  were 
already  reflected  in  this  section  and  in  chapter  2. 

5.  We  believe  the  Executive  Summary  and  chapters  3, 5,  and  6  of  our 
report  accurately  reflect  the  actions  of  Prime  Minister  Dodik,  for  example, 
the  agreements  reached  on  interentity  postal  delivery  and  rail  traffic.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  contrary  to  State’s  comment,  the  agreement  on 
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Republika  Srpska  police  restructuring  was  reached  in  September  1997, 4 
months  prior  to  Dodik’s  election  as  Prime  Minister.) 

6.  We  believe  that  this  paragraph  and  other  sectioiui  of  the  report  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  relatively  moderate  and  hard-line  Bosnian 
Serb  leaders.  Moreover,  we  disagree  with  State’s  comment  that 
cooperation  and  compliance  of  hard-line  Serb  leaders  to  a  large  extent  has 
been  “obviated”  by  the  rise  of  more  moderate  Serb  leadership.  As  noted  in 
the  Executive  Summary  and  chapters  3  and  4  of  the  report,  the  relatively 
moderate  Serb  leadership  still  has  not  gained  full  political  control  in 
Republika  Srpska.  As  of  May  1998,  hard-line  Serb  leaders  in  Pale  still 
controlled  segments  of  the  entity’s  police  and  financial/economic 
institutions  as  well  as  many  municipal  governments,  primarily  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Republika  Srpska  They  remained  capable  of  blocking 
implementation  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  and,  with  the  support  of  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  have  actively  sought  to 
undermine  Dodik’s  government. 

Further,  although  the  moderate  Republika  Srpska  Prime  Minister  has 
expressed  full  support  for  Dayton  implementation,  it  was  unclear  whether 
his  government  would  have  the  political  will  or  ability  to  fulfill  the  pledges 
he  has  made  to  the  international  community.  For  example,  the  Prime 
Minister  had  appointed  Ministers  of  Justice,  Interior,  and  Defense  who  had 
either  expressed  limited  support  for  Dayton  implementation  or  were 
closely  associated  with  hard-line  nationalists  and  people  indicted  for  war 
crimes.  These  individuals  may  continue  to  attempt  to  obstruct  efforts  to 
implement  Dayton. 
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National  Security  and 
International  Affairs 
Division,  Washington, 
D.C. 


David  M.  Bruno 
Lenora  R.  Fuller 
B.  Patrick  Hickey 
Judith  A.  McCloskey 
RG  Steinman 


(711299) 
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Ordornig  Inforiii^ation 


I  ho  firsi  I'opY  of  oacli  GAO  i  riiKl  tcsHinonv  free. 
AfldiOonal  aipios  aro  SZ  c^acli.  Ordovs  should  bo  soul  i.o  iho 
following  address,  accoiupanied  by  a  check  or  money  order 
made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  when 
necessary.  VISA  and  MasterCard  crediL  cards  are  accepied,  also. 
Orders  for  100  or  more  copies  to  be  mailed  to  a  single  address 
are  discounted  25  percent. 


Orders  by  mail: 

li.S.  Genci  al  Arrouniing  Office 
P.O.  Kox  37050 
VVaslniigion.  DC  20013 

orvish: 

Room  1100 

700  4(h  St.  NW  (corner  of  4i]i  and  G  Sts.  NW) 

U.S.  General  AccounOng  Office 
Washington.  DC 

Orders  may  also  be  placed  by  calling  (202)  512-0000 

or  by  using  fax  number  (202  )  512  0001.  or  i’DO  (202)  512  2537. 

hach  day.  GAO  issues  a  list  of  nevvly  available  reports  and 
test iniony.  i'o  receive  facsimile  copies  of  the  daily  list  or  any 
lisl  from  the  ])risi  30  days,  please  C21II  (202)  512-0000  using  a 
loucidone  ]ihone.  A  recorded  menu  will  jirovide  inrormaiion  on 
how  <0  ohlaiii  these  lisis. 

For  information  on  how  to  access  GAO  rejjorts  on  (he  l\‘l  FRNK  I’, 
send  an  email  message  with  "info**  in  (he  body  to: 


in  fot«?vvww. gao.gov 


or  visit  (tACVs  World  Wide  Web  Home  Page  a(: 
http  ://\v\TO .  gao  .g  OY 
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